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T0 

Lord Viscount SIDMOUTH. 


MT DEAR LORD, 

Next to His Majesty, whom I would 
not venture, without his express permission, 
to approach, you are, as it seems to me, 
most incontestibly the person to whom dis¬ 
courses like the following may, with the 
greatest propriety, be addressed. 

It has happened to you, what I believe 
never happened to any other minister, that 
as well your first entering into office, as lat¬ 
terly your retiring from it, have been marked 
by the most disinterested attachment to the 
religion of your country as well as to the 
interests of your sovereign, to. the church 
“ as well as to the state. 

Of the many benefits which resulted to 
the nation at large from your administration 
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while it lasted, and which continue to be 
felt even now through every member of the 
government, in the finances as well as in 
the army and the navy, this is not the place 
to speak. Happily they no v begin to be 
on all sides acknowledged; and if I am 
anxious that more complete justice should 
be done to you in this as in other respects, 
it is owing not so much to the interest 
which I take in all that concerns your wel¬ 
fare, as to the firm belief which I entertain 
that such a sense of your merits, if more 
universally prevalent, would materially tend 
in its consequences to improve our public 
situation, and to make us respectable both 
at home and abroad. 

But I also know, that among the measures 
which were in your contemplation, and 
which you had particularly at heart, there 
were some which had for their immediate 
object the providing for the advancement 
and security of our ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ment, and the counteracting, if not prevent¬ 
ing of those disorders, which I have la¬ 
boured, in the language, and, I trust, in 
the spirit of Scripture, to mark and to re¬ 
prove. 
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To these and many other reasons which 
might be alleged for prefixing your name to 
this work, I have to add the personal, and 
to me most gratifying consideration of that 
intimacy which has subsisted between us 
from our early youth, and which your ad¬ 
vancement to some of the highest offices in 
the kingdom, has only contributed to cement 
and to increase. 

That it may please the Almighty to crown 
you with every blessing, more especially by 
making you his instrument of good both to 
the king and the people, and that you may 
daily more and more cherish and maintain 
that true faith in Christ, and that entire 
dependence on the Divine Providence, with¬ 
out which there is and can be no solid peace 
or happiness, is the sincere wish and 
prayer of him who is ever, 

9 

My dear Lord, 

MOST FAITHFULLY, AND 
AFFECTIONATELY YOURS, 


TOO. LE MESURIER. 
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EXTRACT 

From the' last Will and Testament of the 
late Rev. John Eampton, Canon of Sa¬ 
lisbury. 

I give and bequeath my lands and estates 
to the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars, of 
the University of Oxford/ for ever, to have 
and to hold all and singular the said lands 
or estates upon trust, and to the intents and 
purposes hereinafter mentioned ; that is to 
say, I will and appoint that the Vice Chan¬ 
cellor of the University of Oxford, for the 
time being, shall take and receive all the 
rents, issues, and profits thereof; and (after 
all taxes, reparations, and necessary deduc¬ 
tions made) that he pay all the remainder to 
the endowment of eight Divinity Lecture 
Sermons, to be established, for ever, in the 
said University, and to be performed in the 
manner following: 

I direct and appoint that, upon the first 
Tuesday in Easter term, a Lecturer be yearly 
chosen by the Heads of Colleges only, and 
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by no others, in the room adjoining the 
Printing house, between the hours of ten in 
the morning and two in the afternoon, to - 
preach eight Divinity Lecture Sermons, the 
year following, at St. Mary’a in Oxford, be-* 
tween the commencement of the last month 
in Lent term, and the end of the third week 
in Act term. 

Also, I direct and appoint, that the eight 
Divinity Lecture Sermons shall be preached 
upon either of the following subjects: to 
confirm and establish the Christian faith, 
and to confute all heretics and schismatics; 
upon the divine authority of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures ; upon the authority of the w ritings of 
the primitive fathers, as to the faith and 
practice of the primitive church ; upon the 
divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ; upon the divinity of the Holy Ghost; 
upon the articles of the Christian faith, as 
comprehended in the apostles’ and Nicene 
creeds. 

Also, I direct, that thirty copies of the 
eight Divinity Lecture Sermons shall be al¬ 
ways printed within two months afteMhey 
are preached, and one copy shall be given 
to the Chancellor of the University, and one 
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copy to the Head of every College, and one 
copy to the Mayor of the city of Oxford, and 
one copy to be put into the Bodleian library, 
and the^ expense of printing them shall be 
paid out of the revenue of the land or estates 
given for establishing the Divinity Lecture 
Sermons; and the preacher shall not be 
paid, nor be entitled to the revenue, before 
they are printed. 

Also, I direct and appoint, that no person 
shall be qualified to preach the Divinity 
Lecture Sermons, unless he hath taken the 
degree of Master of Arts at least, in one of 
the two Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, 
and that the same person shall never preach 
the Divinity Lecture Sermons twice. 
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Loke xii. 51. 

Suppose ye, that I atp come to give peace on cqrikt 
I tell you, nay, buf rather division. 

Of all the calamities under which th; church 
of Christ has suffered, there is none which hat 
produced such peruicipus and lasting effects* ah 
the dissensions by which -in ajl agfts ifj lips bfea 
torn. Even the cruelties and oppressions, to 
which it was expose^! attfif begjqniDgfroia the 
fury of its, persecutors,, may bp to have 
been harmless in comparison of these, r Injdefd, 
ip.many^spects), it fpf^r. that pw^fgution 
rather increased than, repressed the seal of the 
first disciples. It. seep 13 to have operated like 
‘that temporary* pressure upon certain ^ell- 
impacted bodies,’iabich always produces a 
powerful ije-action. + It was only when tb« 
principle of disorganization was at work on the 
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body itself, when the fire raged within, that 
apprehension might be reasonably entertaiued 
of serious and essential danger. 

Nor was this calamity more severe or de¬ 
plorable, than it was unnatural and strange. 
We may coljpct thi^fcojn the. very words of 
our Saviour in the ke*tr -“fiilpp^e ye,” .said 
he, “ that I came to give peace on earth ?” This 
was indeed what might . well have been sup¬ 
posed. It was what had been proclaimed at 
his birth ; it was what had been promised by 
all the prophets, who ihadapcken of his king¬ 
dom. The angels’song was, “On earth peaces 
towards tnCn 3 *.”" language of the 
holy me'h'wai still mbfe sttotigly ^expressive of 
the strictest harmony, and the mo,st abundant 
tiov#. : ■> Thiy dectarfett that, 51 'hi' hfs ; chrp,'" Tlife 
® £: W^T i: ishdh!d tfW61f “iviih the lamb/atid' thfc 
•* l£6$3§*d 'iftoMd ! W doWri With• the kid, ai\d 
add ‘the^liotij 1 fcnd ! the ybiing' fati- 
« mg itbgdflftrlitfid^ child’-^duldlead 
Sbtlid ' : ?epT&&hitioris 

Sjfcploiiiisfeifft i^tK'^hy' e dij^iee d^ disuhiohi bt 

dl%lSwii? ^ noecsqaicp r:i t:A.u;z..r.-.:S 

e j ftr asgjffier ^tdinfe a&d^thW rijpfeetitk- 

^idn" Wustft hafvfe ‘ dimfe G lialfdnsiste^ 

^ith f: the TiRas 1 , ’ WhHdi c disciples ‘‘fiatf bCeft 
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dom. Tit. was tobeuterriaL •“ Of the increase 
“ o^;liis government, ” it had been sawf> there 
“ shall be rrio end ■ And' yet, how should 
it stand ufaU under such circumstances? They 
kntw \feli,*iour blessed- Lord himself had' so 
srguddj that, “ A kingdom, divided against it- 
^srflfas hrQbght rtd desdlhtion, and a house di- 
-‘vided against a hobs© failefch.'’t 
Strange, hbwevcjy ft©d difficult to: he recon. 
eiltd as all -thesr circumstances might appear,. 
when they were first unfolded: to the world, 
every year, as it has nailed'on in thei lapse' of 
ages, i<as-»hly more folly ascertained the reality 
oftlibn^ and borne a more decided testimony to 
the truth, and the infallibility of that'divide 
Being, -by whose mouth ' they werei first made 
known. We/ find, moreovser,. that the ■ strife an# 
the contention which hetforetold, take their 
date almost from the very establishment of.the 
gospd ; and indeed, this-also was ndt lohscorely 
intimated by our Saviour'- at the same time,: and 
almost in the same breath. ^ I am coniB,” said 
he, w to send fireupoo the earth; und what will 
I if.it be already ikindied % l’’ . Even while h© 
Was in the world, that, i spirit " of ambition, and 
that love of distinction, whiph- art the most 
fmitfiol causes of dissention, i b^d manifested 
themselves among the'disciples. Nay, it was 

• Isaiah ix. 7. f Luke V } Luke xii. 4$. 
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only after repeated' lessons of humility, and 
“through much tribulation *,” that the ..apos¬ 
tles Were taught the genuine doctrines hfmeek- 
ness and of charity. Still more'widely, and 
more fiercely did the evil spread itself, when 
he was withdrawn from the earth, and the- 
pleaching of the word had'dCvolved upon those 
who, however entrusted with the most extraordi¬ 
nary powers,' could not pretend to be more than 
fallible men, nor could assume to speak with the 
authority and weight, which must exclusively 
belong to the only son of God. In propor* 
tion too, as the kingdom- of'Christ ’became* 
more extended, a wider field was opened. for 
the adversary to carry his designs into exe-* 
cation, and to sow the.’tares among tbe wheatk 
So rapidly indeed, and so openly-did the evil 
spread itself, that, far' from having any dif¬ 
ficulty in tracing its progress, we cannot hut 
see that it forms a most prominent part of. ec • 
olesiastical history. It is- indeed^ to the exisN 
ence hf that ambitious and contentious spirit, 
that we owe the greater part of the apostiriical 
wfi tings; which, at the same time that-they'cdn-* 
tain the' most profi table instruct ions, and much 
of information:upon great points of faith, which 
had not perhaps before been so clearly revealed, 
do.- also in the strongest manner attest the er- 

•tv _ J 7 ' : * 
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*Of« and the divisions, (which made it necessary 
that these strong protests, and pointed admo¬ 
nitions against evil doctrines and eyil teachers 
should <be both recorded and proclaimed. 

That ever since that time, not only schisms,- 
but heresies have abounded in . the church, is so; 
far from, being matter of doubt or of question,' 
that, on the contrary, their existence and nw»-. 
ber have been favourite topics of declamation 
with tlje most celebrated champions of inhdel-i 
ity. This, has been considered as one of the 
weakest part's of our holy religion by all those 
who have- laboured either openly or covertly- 
to subvert its foundations. A comparison has 
even been instituted .between Christianity and. 
Paganism, for the purpose of .ascribing to the 
latter a pre eminence in point of humanity, and 
of liberality. , We have been told of the in¬ 
dulgence which the different nations of the 
heathen always shewed to each other in this 
respect; that .not only individuals, but bodies 
of men were allowed, without interruption to 
worship such gods, and to use such ceremonies 
as they iiad chosen to adopt; while, on the 
other hand, the several descriptions of Chris¬ 
tians, though professing to worship the same 
God, have persecuted each other, even to .deaths 
for differences the most .trivial and insignifi¬ 
cant,; and we have been asked, if this was the 
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charity and the peace which we say tbat it wet 
the end of our religion to establish ?- 

To these, and the like cavils, very sufficient 
answers have at different times, and by varir 
ous persons been returnedMy present bu¬ 
siness is only with tlie fact of"the schisms’ having 
existed; which however* to any sound tea* 
80aer, will never furnish the. least inference at all 
prejudicial to the interest of Christianity. It 
must still be apparent that to these divisions, 
which have so sorely rent the church, the’ word 
Of God has never, properly speaking, minis* 
tered an occasion. In the penletse. incliua* 
tions of men, and in the violence of theiv pas* 
Sions, the true source of all these disorders 
must be sought. And having been, as they 
-were foretold by out Saviour, they are in truth: 
to be numbered, as I have before hinted, among 
thd evidences of his divinity. It must alsb be 
considered as a further proof of the. Almighty 
hand ivhieh hath wrought for up, that that dis* 
uAiot), Which almbst invariably operates to the 

1 Bee Dr. bfaltby’s Observations upon some of these later attacks. 
lUustrttioqs of the Truthqf the Christian Religion, chap. vii. I 
teapot help feeling some concern at seeing new, and apparently very 
large editions* of Gibbon’s history advertised. If Hume and he 
art stHI t6 continufe our great masters in historical knowledge, 
solely k » desirable that the publication of them should be fpcom* 
jjapied with .fucb notes, os should detect and expose their attacks 
upon religipn, and the unfairness of their narrative in all that re¬ 
bates to the welfare and advancement of the church of Christ. 
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dfesWftiKiOn'of every doimHtrty'rty where it enters, 
has in thfe • instance had ho such effect; na 3 T , 
that ithas even produced consequences that 
Were- beneficial; not the least considerable of 
which has been the preservation of tire holy* 
Scriptures in their‘integrity; while the jealousy 
of the different sects, watching over each : 
othety has made any material falsification or in¬ 
terpolation almost Impossible. 

, Still, however greatly we may admire tire 
wisdom and the power of God, which can thus' 
bring gdod> out of evil: however firmly we may 
be pefstraded that the Existence of schism, far' 
from Operating as ah excuse for rejecting the* 
gospel, does iri reality furnish the strongest ar¬ 
guments against in-fidelity, we must not suffer 
ourselves to be deluded into an idea^ that it is 
a matter indifferent in itself? er not an evil o? 
the greatest magnitude. Still less must we 
imagine, that it is an a tt against the commission 
of which we have no need to be guarded ; or 
which, wheii committed, requires not to.be de¬ 
plored and repented of. We most regard it as, 
what in truth it Is, What it- has always m the 
church, until very fete years, been taken to be; 
s&.verygrievduU sin. ; ;lt fe one, of which every 
congregation, as vielt as Cvery individual, look¬ 
ed - upon themselves as ^arficularly concerned 
to stand clear. Whenever, ^refore, a separa¬ 
tion took place in any church, or community of 
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.Christians, great anxiety was shown by every 
one of the parties to account for their conduct; 
and to shew that the guilt, which was univer¬ 
sally allowed to follow the act, did not belong 
to them and to their friends, but to those of the 
other side. It was wisely reasoned that, al¬ 
though our Saviour had foretold consequences 
which would follow from bis doctrine, this did 
in no degree operate as a recommendation or 
approbation of them; that his having declared, 
that “ he was not come to give peace upon 
“ earth, but rather division," would no way 
excuse the individuals, by whose means peace 
should be driven away, and division brought 
in. It was remembered, that in the very same 
breath with which be had at another time de¬ 
clared that, “ It must needs be that offences 
should come * ” he bad added, “ Woe to that 
“ man by wham the offence cometh,” 

If we. required auy arguments to shew, what 
indeed our reason might of itself point out to 
us, the great utility, as well as loveliness of 
union, our blessed Cord has: not left us to seek, 
The repeated and forcible exhortations tending 
to that effect, which he delivered in. his several, 
discourses to his disciples; and more especially 
in those which immediately preceded his cruci¬ 
fixion, speak but too evidently what was the 

• Matthew xviii. 7. 
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end of his doctrine, and what were the means 

• t * # 

by which he intended that it should be ad* 
vanced. He prayed to the Father, that the dis¬ 
ciples “might be one, even as the Father and he 
** were one *than which it is impossible to de¬ 
vise any terms more expressive of the com- 
pletest union in every respect, in thought and 
in word, as well as, in deed. Anil that this 
•unity of the church was intended to produce 
great and powerful effects even upon those that 
were without, we are not left merely to infer; 
for he goes on almost immediately after to rer 
peat his prayer for the apostles, in order, as he 
says, addressing himself to the Father, “ That 
“ they all may, be one, as thqu Father art 
“ in me,, and I in thee; that they may also be 
“ onp with us, that the world may believe that 
tf thou hast sent mef ” The union of Chris¬ 
tians with one another was, you see, to be an 
evidence of the divine mission of their great 
teacher and master. Again, he, says, the more 
to enfprce it, “I in them, and thou in me; 
V that they may. be made perfect in one, and 
" that the world may know that thou hast sent 
“ me, apd hast loved 3 s thou hast loved 

“mej’ It is impossible to consider these, 
^tnong other passages, without being satisfied 
that they relate, not merely to the preserve- 

•Jahnxvii. H. f lb. fl. % lb, 
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tion of charity in general, biit to that partied-’ 
lar conformity in religions sentiment, in points* 
of filitli and modes of worship, which must have 
subsisted between Christ and his disciples dur- 3 
ing his continuance upon earth. They were 
liis flock, and he the one shepherd. There was r 
no hiht of their separating into different and in-- 
dependent companies; of any liberty to choose* 
separate paths for themselves. All our Lard’s 
words pointed to the strictest obedience, to the* 
closest adherence to one uniform rule. " Ye are 
“ my friends,’if ye keep whatsoever I have com-* 
‘*,manded you.” " If ye keep my commandments,' 
** ye shall abide in my love, even as I have kept* 
*' my father’s commandments, and abide in his 
c * love*.” Will it now be said; that the man who 
first separated himself*from the church, who, 
upon pretences more or less frivolous, declared 
himself independent of his brethren, did "abide” 
in that "love/* and ** keep those Command-’ 
ments ?” Surely not. Must we not rather believe 1 
that, when our blessed Lord particularly prayed 1 
that his disciples should remain united, in order 
that the world might believe, that God had sent 
him, he had in view that very scandal;, which our 
divisions and ouf contentions have i cxcited i anil 
df which, as I have before mentioned, the ad- ; 
versaries -of our faith have so amply availed 
themselves; and that he was shewing a par- 

* John xy. 14. UO. 
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ticular anxiety, that so great a stumbling block 
should not. exist ? 

To some of my audieace I shall, probably, ap¬ 
pear as having spent some time, and a great 
many words, very unnecessarily, in proving that 
which is, sp,plain, as not to be open to contro¬ 
versy- To .others, however, I may: appear to 
have been faulty for a reason almost directly, 
opposite,, J shall be thought to have been lay¬ 
ing a grpat deal of stress upon what is, in fact, of 
no consequence 5 upon what they conceive to 
be not even a fair, subject, fpr any question- 
Many there arc who will be. surprised, and who 
will revolt at any argument which tends to 
shew, that it is not left to the arbitrary will or 
caprice of any mn» to worship God after that, 
mode which is most agreeable to bis imagina¬ 
tion. They will look upon it as a novelty to 
be told (what yet is the old and true doc¬ 
trine) that to that sound part,of Christ’s church, 
which is established in the country where he 
was born, or where the providence of God has, 
fixed him, he is bound to adhere; that to all its 
ordinances in indifferent matters, all those rules, 
which it has directed, to bo observed, for the 
purpose ofodidcation, it is his duty to conform; 
that be who. separates from such a particular, 
cburch, dr»eS:it( M bi$ peril - ; that he is commit¬ 
ting;** ftefc. ifbr which he- must be seriously, 
and deeply acewwatablfl At. the, day of judgment > 
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that, in short, schism, independently of all con¬ 
siderations of doctrine, though it should be n& 
part of its object to work any express corrup¬ 
tion of the truth, is in itself a grievous and a' 
heinous sin; hurtful in the greatest degree to 
the general interests of Christianity, and big 
with the most .serious consequences to the in¬ 
dividual. 

That, when I affirm this, I am treading upon 
tender ground ; that this is' a position which 
has for some time pa6t, by many persons, been 
considered as obsolete; and hardly so accre¬ 
dited, as tovmake it necessary for any sectary 
to combat, or even to notice it, I am fully 
aware. But I feel, also,-that this only, makes 
it the more incumbent upon those who are the 
appointed teachers of the word to maintain and 
enforce it. It is for that very purpose,'among 
others;-that a standing ministry was instituted ; 
it -was ordained with, that very intent, that 
whatever changes took place in the minds of 
the great body of Christians, there should be a' 
particular and chosen number, who should be 
constantly upon the watch, lest either any part : 
of that which is sound and true doctrine should 
be lost, Or.ahy new and unfounded tenet should 
be introduced. It is also more especially the 
end for which, these and similar lectures have 
been founded. It was foreseen that, in the va¬ 
riety of changes to which all human affairs are- 
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liable/ and by, which the’opinions, as well as 
the wor^ly circumstances of men are so ma¬ 
terially affected, it might happen that great and 
culpable indifference might prevail upon the 
more important and material points of-our re¬ 
ligion ; and that it might require am extraor¬ 
dinary degree c»r sort of-exertion, either to keep 
them in remembrance and preserve them in,their 
full vigour ;'or> in the case of their being neglect* 
ed and forgotten, to bring them agaimihto; light, 
and to claim for them their dne rank and estima¬ 
tion.' And most' surely tome, in the present 
instance, it must be conceded, that when the 
pious founder of this lecture directed that it 
might be preached for the confutation of schist- 
matics, as well as of heretics, he did not con¬ 
sider schism as a light and trivial matter ; he 
did not conceive that it was. left to. the ca-s 
price or whim of every man, whether he should 
join in communion with the national church nr 
«ov I may be allowed to conjecture, that per- 
' haps it was the very lukewarmness upon this 
subject, which he saw creeping §s it were over 
the church, and infecting and neutralizing 
many of those whose duty it was to be most ac¬ 
tive in opposing its effects, which caused him 
to- insert.this particular, direction for its being 
noted and‘confuted. 

! For it is most certain, as I have before de* 
dared,;;tb*t*.it• was not always* so. li -will b# 
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evldctrt to any man ^ who will lofctf back into 
history, only so far as the beginning, of the last 
century, that, down td that time, the guilt of 
schism was considered as so heinous that it Was 
loudly deprecated or disclaimed’by all' parties'. 
How; it has-.happened that, by degreies, thfe 
dteaid lof.sncli an imputation has diminished, 
tHliaHast it-has dwindled almost-into nothing, 
and'baa ceased even to be ^ thought'of, may 
sobo, las'I i conceive, be tolerably Well accounted 
for by those who will consider the change which 
has taken!place, in the ^ituatidw of the’chut'Chi 
and the .'natuate of tlve adversaries which she has 
had. to contend'\rich, ' from the period which I 
haireKnaeirtibned down W die. present jnbment" 

- :i)shaH perhaps, before I go farther; ,ba called 
#poyi!tx>!st«te what I mean, whether >l" would 
set up, lan'f absolute”* authority in ^ the Chtireh;.. 

*\r ttbMe Radies who are oonversant with the Bangot^ah 'contro. 
yqcqy, ofwhich 1 shall have store to say by 30(1 by, TfplhrecoHMl 
hovy much turned upon the use ©f this same word “ pbspjute,” i© 
Bishop Hoadly’s famous sermon upon John xviii. $6. As nojbpdy, 
Ihatis, i>o protestant claimed, or has over claimed such an “abso- 
futurity * li was -evident that if thatiwatall wh*di;ibe bitho^ 
was extending against, he yva$ in fecVhiU|igUtw^|s)is^w.. Tb© 
supposition was indeed contrary to the general tenour of the sermon^ 
is well «shis other writings, and therefore it was mare than sus- 
ye#p4 that it a more aforethought ©ifthe Jiishops, in cwrier t# 

shelter himself from animadversion. William Jyafr \u ^is >hrsf 
letter, plairily r shews that the bishop's arguments “conclude as 
Strongly against ill authority a's against that which is absolute?* It 
Mi in fait Mertedtlbattthte ** j&sattofcf’ 4vas inserted bv the 
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whether I WQyld ^optenA tbftf under no ci/tmui* 
stances whatever, a -jpf^y: lawfullyseparate 
from the established communion ? Undoubted^ 
ly, I claim ho sych infajlibfbty for any^Bficb* 
undoubtedly, there TOay.. r .be r/: <if^ufflk4fiaji#ff 
which will not only excuse Jjpt, jy?tifyi,!S,yG)biit 
separation. The case of the ^lefarpia^ip^-al^f 
would suffice to^establish^i^ppin^. » ^yt^beR, 
whenever such a separation < ta^es, pla^ft 
must be- guilt somewhere. If bfi 'yho ; fsgp}fia|$? 
is innocent and justifiable, tb^n.^P'^hp h^sp 
acted as to oblige his brother. tq^ep^t^.rfjqqfp 
him is the person guilty anfl, liable pp y th^ jujt^r 
ment. It is not therefore and,^anpot be.stfiqtr 
ly true, that (always understanding the,c<*SfttOf 
there being a national church established) 
there can be a separation which is not ychipm^r 
tical and sinful, and for which there will, nqt 
" he some one qr other to answer as a criminal. 

If I am told that, in laying down this- pota¬ 
tion, I am uncharitable, I can only say that X 
know no difference in the main between thif 
and any other sin. Every man, who, in yt\y 
Instance, disbelieves or disregards God's com 4 
mandments, is guilty of sin apA liable to pfir 
nishment. But schism appear? to me paaft eyi» 

. - '} •’ •• 

bishop after lh%sermon had been preached; and a curious contr^ 

tt£syfeftse $uf g£ it, Whieh kept thi city of London in a ferment 
for some days. See an account of it in the Biographia Britannica, 
Art. Keanet CWhiup, and VoL 2. 

p. 430. .- * 
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dtratly, judging .from the express words of 
Scripture, to be an instance of such disregard; 
and, if I am right in so conceiving, we are not 
to suppose that it will be dealt with in a diffe¬ 
rent manner from any other sin. Tf it be urged 
that schism may be produced by prejudice or 
ignorance, which is invincible, and the effect 
of circumstances, I must say that this is as likely 
to be the case of heresy or infidelity; the lat¬ 
ter of which, at least; no one will deny to. be 
a sin. I admit, what must necessarily be ad¬ 
mitted, that there are different degrees of guilt 
which may be incurred by different persons in 
the commission of the same sin; there are cir¬ 
cumstances which will extenuate, some perhaps 
which, in the eye of a merciful God, will 
wholly takeaway the guilt of it: but this does 
hot make it to be no sin in itself. The ancients 
avowedly made great allowances for those who 
were born of schismatical parents, and in the 
midst of a schismatical or heretical congrega¬ 
tion*. I am perfectly ready.to go as far as 
any of them ever Went, nay as any man can go, 
in hoping and trusting that the conduct of 
these and of every other separatist will be 
judged with the greatest possible mildness and 
favour. But still, though yon take, as many 
such individuals as you will, though you supr 

t Vblrii. p. 231 fol. Ed. \ * 
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pose them/all, if you will, to be thus absolved, 
thi$ does no way alter the nature of the thing: 
it will still continue to be sinful; and this will 
be no warrant for any man to enter into a 
schism, or to continue in it, under the con¬ 
fidence that he shall eventually escape condem¬ 
nation. Indeed I will venture to say, that, in 
some respectt, schismatics appear to be more 
directly sinful than heretics, or even than infi¬ 
dels. They have less to say for themselves. 
Their conduct seems particularly wanton and 
without cause. That I may not appear more 
rash and singular than is necessary, let me be 
allowed here to plead the authority of some of 
the most respected fathers of the church, whose 
very sentiments and almost language I have 
used. They say directly that schism is as bad ' 
or worse than heresy, or than idolatry; and 
one of them asserts that the prevalence of it is 
the reason why the power of working miracles 
had ceased in the church 3 . 


* The reader who doubts this may refer to Hammond on schism, 
c. 1. 1 will add a few passages from Austin and Chrysostom. The 
former in his Treatise contraEpistolam Parmeniani, Tom. ix. p. J.3, 
ed. Antwerp, as well as elsewhere, adduces and relies upon that 
opinion of Cyprian, that a schismatic could not be a real martyr, 
and he reasons from our Lord’s words in Matt. v. 10. “ Blessed are 
“ they who suffer persecution for righteousness* sake ;** which he 
denies to be the case with schismatics. "Ideo,” says he, “Dominus, 
“ ne quisquam in hac re nebulas offenderet imperitis, etin suormn 
“damnatione meritorum laudem quaerexet martyrum, non generaliter 
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But thi? was jtiof only the language of rpmotp 
antiquity: it continued tQ be the ^pctfipe of 


** ait, beati qui persecutionem patsonlur : sed addidit magnam diffe- 
«« rentiam, qua ver^. sacrilegio pietas secernatur. Ait enim ? beali 
qui persecuiioncm patiuntur propter justitiam. Nullo modoauteqt 
•• propter justitiaro, qui Christi ecclesiam diviserunt, etc." So iri 
Jibro de Baptismo contra Donatistas, he calls it ** sacrilege” re-t 
pea ted ly; €t ncfarise (Jivision^s sacnl^giqm,” p. f 9. 44 

" sacrilegio/* p. 50 44 Sacrilegia schismata, y ? ibidem. 44 Saqrikgium 
4t schismatic, quod omnia scelera supragraditur,” p. 10. And he 
says none can be guilty of it “ nisi fmt superbiae tumore furiosos, 
•< autitividentiae liyore vesanos, apts?pcuJancqflaq)odit<|t^cofryp.t<i*f 
<* aut earnali timore perversos,” p. 5.0. That sphisqiatics are worse 
than idolaters he argues from their punishment ii) the Old Testa¬ 
ment; that the one was slain with the sword, while the otheT way 
swallowed up alive in the earth. “ Idololatras enim in popula 
»« Dei gladius interemit, schrsnaaticos autem terr^f hiatus 9 hsorbuit, ,> 
p. 57. And he expressly ascribes the origin of schism to the want 
of charity. 4 * Nulli sehismata facerent nisi fraterno odio non ex- 
4i caecarentur,” p. 59 . And after citing 1 John ii. Jl, he says, “An 
“ non in schismate odium fjratemum l Qjuis hoc dixerit ? cam 
“ origo et pertinaeia schismatis nulla sit alia nisi odiuiq fratris V 9 
ibidem. Chrysostom in his homily dn Eplies. iy. cites with ap¬ 
probation that #aying of Cyprian with respect to martyrdom. * Be 
says too that nothing so contributes to cause djvisipqs in the church 
as ambition ; and nothing so provokes the anger of God as for hi® 
church to be divided. 44 OvCav ovtwg IxxXijtr/ay S'vyijrelzi 
“ focufiiv, 00 $ 4>iXac%ta- ov$lv cvliu itzpc^vvEi rov fleor, aV nj> 
«< hx\Y l <rlxY fooucrfifyzi: 9 And he adds that though we should 
do a thousand good works, “xolv pv^lx. waev EgyazitjcEvoi xct?d ir 
we should not escape the punishment due to a breach of the unity 
of the church. Tom. xi. p. 86. Ed. Bened. See also what he 
says afterwards of schism not being a crime at all inferior to heresy, 
hi 7 cilo telou KZi hz^zflupoazi^ on t'ov e 1 $ ai£s<nv sprre<rz7v 
7 r,v ixKfyprlat %iVa; cuk s\arl(iy ea xzitov, p. 88. And in Tom', 
yii. p. 3/5 in his homily on Matt. x. ]6. hjc points out the reason 
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the church at large; through succeeding jtge’s. 
It was the strong and declared opinion of our 
national church in particular; at that period td 
which we are all in the hdbit of looking; When 
She virtually, iiay, actually separated froth this 
church of Rome; wheri therefore! she might 
have spared herself and the rest of the reformed 
churches much trouble, when ihe ahd they 
might at once have set themselves above the 
reach of obloquy and cehSute, if they could 
have maintained the broad ground; that there 
Was no guilt in schisrii; and that iieithcr 
churches nor individuals Were bound to havd 
fellowship with each bther in matters of teli- • 
gion; She still, however, maintained the old 
doctrine; She still reproved and taxed with 
guilt all thosfe individuals who separated front 
their proper churches, and all those churches 
who refused to Communicate with each other 

fchy miracles have ceised to be, lest any man having such e*traofi 
binary powers should thereby be puffed up and led to separate him- 
•elf from the church: since he says, this is evert now the case witR 
those who are eminent for other gifts; el ydp ov fifyotiivuiy orj^isiouv 
to tXsoviKl^futO'iy hr ago xopcvvlef, otovat Xoys rj av\a£aicti 

whilst, 7 Csi/o$o%oi<riv f erfcdpovlou, dvr dk\r f \ujy yl^ovioLi a\ *.<xi 
^juixeyavovlo, tfov ovxctv ay halo f>*Yjlu,CLia,i and he alleges as A 
proof what happened among the Corinthians. It is remarkable tod 
that Chrysostom rather goes out of h is \Vay to gitre thi4 opinion* as 
his te*t only required him to spieak generally of the blessings off 
peace; which shews the more strongly how hutch he was impressed 
with the idea that ambition and vanity \vere the prevalent causes of 
schism. 

C 2 
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without the most evident and weighty reasons/ 
She, as well as the rest, held it to be incumbent 
upon those who so ^separated to shew that the 
terms of communion imposed by the church 
from which the separation was made were ac-. 
tually sinful; either as being in themselves con¬ 
trary to the word of God, or as by manifest 
consequence directly leading to evil. Of both 
these sorts of terms there were numberless and 
gross instances to be found in the practice and 
discipline of the Romish church. The schism 
therefore lay not at their door, but belonged to 
those, who, by admitting and giving currency 
to such enormous abuses had made it both dan¬ 
gerous and sinful to remain in their society. 

Such were the allegations of the church of 
England at that memorable time, when, by the 
. grace of God, she was enabled to tread back 
her steps, and disencumber herself of that load 
of superstition, under which, in common with 
the great body of Christians, she had so long 
groaned; and when she shook off the yoke 
which under the most impudent and fraudful 
pretences, had been imposed upon her by a suc¬ 
cession of artful and designing usurpers. When 
afterwards a number of her sons, having been 
driven by persecution into foreign countries, 
had unfortunately imbibed a partiality for other 
forms of discipline in preference to those which 
she had adopted, and caused the first schism 
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which took place amoug protestants in this 
kingdom, neither did these very men contend 
for that unbounded latitude of every man's wor¬ 
shipping God after i his own way. They pro¬ 
fessed to act upon scruples of conscience; to 
be persuaded that the Reformation had not gone 
far enough; that much of popish abomination 
yet remained behind, of which it was necessary 
that the church should be purged; and which 
they assigned as the cause why they could not 
join in her communion. This was carried so 
far, and so acted upon by these puritans, that 
when, in the time of the great rebellion, they 
came to have the upper hand, they fully shewed 
themselves to have been in earnest. For they 
Hot only established for themselves a mode of 
worship more devoid of ceremonies and more 
plain in every respect: not only they destroyed, 
as far as related to its temporal existence, the 
hierarchy of the church, by voting bishops to 
be useless, but they absolutely forbad under 
considerable penalties any man’s making use of 
our liturgy. To popery and prelacy, which 
they most unwarrantably yoked together, they 
denied that toleration which they, were not 
disinclined to extend, and which was in fact 
extended to all other, even the most extrava¬ 
gant sects. By the very persecution which 
they carried on against the church, they de¬ 
clared in the plainest terms, though in a way 
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which wn^ neither; just nor decent, their qo%? 
vjction, of opinion, at least, that ther<e was a sqbr 
ataptial an^copsoieptions causp for their separ 
ration. Tj'hey did, as our church had dope 
before, thrqw the guilt of theschisip upop thqqe 
frpip whom they separated, 

This was still more apparent, when, upon, the 
Restoration of monarchy, and of the chprcb, 
fjhese s^ipo Pt en wh°- had, upder thq usurped 
government, obtained: possession of most of the 
JtyifjgS in, tlje kingdom, were required to con¬ 
form tp, the rites and, ordinances of tire church, 
ppder pain pf being ejected from their prefer? 
ments.; when alpaost the whole of them chose 
rather tp relinquish tlieir situations than tp 
make t^e $uhspripri°ns required* For what 
was then their language? They complained 
bitterly of, the bishops and other rulers of tkp 
.church, as having devised such terms of com- 
mnnjon as they could not in cqhscience comply 
with j they deplored the separation, to which 
they were thus, as they said, driven; but re-, 
peatedly and loudly protested , that the . sell ism 
was none of theirs 4 . At the conferences, which 

* This is dope in ptrppgest language by Peirce in his “Vindi- 
f‘ cation of the Dissenters,’’ published in 1717. “ After the churcty 

V of England, being led by a schisraatical rage, ejected her ministers, 

** &c.** Parti, p.283. f f We have all along desired peace, and 
?* will still most cheerfully eipbrace it, as soon as the unrighteous c#b 
ditions which now obstruct it are removed*!’ Ibidem, p. 285, After- 
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foak plated at thd Savoy (as before at that' \flhich’ 
took place before king James at Hampton’ 
Court) the dissenting ministers agreed most 
fully with 1 the dignitaries of the church id their 
itffatf of not* billy tbe a’dVahtage, but the duty 
of being united. The same doctrine continued 
to be held by thenv and their successors for 
itiiany years'after.- Not drily id theif general 
professions, but in particular sermons delivered 
and published by them, they continued to urge 
thd : necessity of unity inJ the church, attd'thd 
sin of tlioite' who caused' airy breach in that 
unity. 

So latc as the beginning 5 of thfe last century; 
the rju'estidff wiJ' ! agitated* with'great' warnith 
and zeal 1 ; in particular between a very respect¬ 
able divine of out 1 chu fell, and certain dissenters 
in His riteighbobfhdod; ahd whatever might be 
the merits of the case in other respects, it is 
most evident that" both sides proceeded upon 

wards, speaking of the use of the surplice anil ceremonies, he says, 
“ Since'the things themselves are useless, if they are lawful, they 
«• w ho joift in them, and withput any necessity give an occasion of 
“ offence to their brethren, and for such a trifling matter deprive 
•< them of their ministry, as though they were unfit for the sacred 
« office, nay, and rend the mystical body .of Christ for a thing of 

“nought, must deservedly be reckoned guilty,of a grievous sin,” 

Partiii. p. lgp. He says top (Part ii, p. 2.) that the epispopal 
clergy “ are guilty of schism, out of a cerlain dread of it.” Peirce’s 
book was considered as a bpok of great authority among the Du* 
tenters, 
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the assumption, that schism was a dangerous 
and damnable sin \ 


* See Bennet’s Essay on Schism; c. vii. where he shews that 
“ schism is a damnable sin in the judgment of the (then) present 
* c dissenting ministers.** That Dr. Bennet had the better of the 
argument, we need no other proof than the admission of Dr. Kip^ 
pis, (a well-known Socinian dissenter), in his note. Art. Bjen- 
uet in the last edition of his Biographia Britannica ; who tells 
that Dr. Bennett met with insufficient adversaries $ and that “ he 
“ (the writer) remembers being told in his youth, by Dr. Phil. Dod- 
4t dridge, that the dissenting ministers in and about Colchester, 
€S who endeavoured to answer Dr.Bennet,and particularly Mr. Shep- 
* c herd, were persons of very mean talents.** Supposing the fact 
were admitted; yet, as the question was a general one, and Dr. Ben- 
net’s book went through several editions, it may be asked, why some 
mpre able adversary from some other place, did not give the doctor a 
better answer. There follows a paragraph, which as it coroborates 
my assertions with respect to fact 5 and also gives the great plea of 
the dissenters for non-conformity, it may be material to subjoin. 
** The question concerning schism,** adds Dr. “ was deemed of 
** great importance during the last century, and the beginning of the 
lt present, (that is, the eighteenth). The papists charged this 
t€ crime upon the protestants, and the members of the church of 
V England upon the dissenters; and the parties attacked, recrimi- 
t( nated in their turn. In these “more libera times, it will be con- 
€C fessed by all, except some recluse bigots, that a man who sin- 
cerely worships God according to the dictates^of his own eom* 
st science, in any Christian assembly , is an object of salvation.** Upon 
this I need not make any observation, having considered this posi¬ 
tion in Sermon III. only I must observe, that the qualification here 
introduced by the doctor, which I have printed in Italics, could 
hardly have been maintained by him without some prejudice to his 
general principle. I have only further to notice a most ingenious 
artifice employed by the doctor in this note, and common indeed, 
among the Socinians, Speaking of Dr. Bennet*s tracts in favour of 
the Trinity, he calls it €t defending Athanasianism ;** thus employ¬ 
ing a Jerm of modem invention, for the purpose of insinuating that 
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Frpm that time, I admit, as I have said be* 
fore, that this opinion of the great guilt of 
schism has very mych Ipst its hold op the minds, 


the doctrine of the Trinity is no older than Athanasius; an insinu*? 
ation not only unfounded in fact, but repeatedly shown to be so, 
and solemnly repelled by every writer on that side of the question. 
It is indeed, a term so improper in every respect, that it was reserved 
for the Socini^ns of the present age to bring it forward, This is, 
however, outdone in unfairness by a Mr. Evans ; who, having 
published an account of the different sects of Christianity, charac¬ 
terises the ^ Trinitarians” by an opinion of Dr. Priestley, making 
them in fact Sabellians or Tritheists ; and immediately subjoins the 
“Athanasians?* as a distinct denomination; under which the 
Church of England is impliedly, though not by name, attempted 
to be stigmatized, 

I might adduce further, in corroboration of what I have stated 
in the text, the controversy between bishop (then Mr.) Hoadly 
and Dr, Cajamy, on non-conformity, which equally proceeded 
upon the admission of the great evil of schism. To put it in 
Bishop Hoadly* s words, who was tender enough upon the subject^ 
it was agreed op all hands, “ That all causeless and unnecessary 
“ divisions and distinctions, are most carefully and conscientiously 
" to be avoided by all Christians.” Reasonableness of conformity, 
p.289, duod. edit, and again, p. 4?9> “ That regularity is not to 
“ be neglected without a great necessity, is my principle; and this 
“ author,'* (that is Calamy) “ has 9aid the same over and over 
'< again.'* What Bishop Hoadly so tenderly cajls “ neglecting 
“ regularity'* ^be Apostles would probably have called “ troubling 
“the church.*' However, Hoadly beat Calapiy on his own prin-; 
ciples, apd I think this is fairly to be deduced from what Calamy 
himself says of the end of this controversy. “ I drew up a reply 
“ to it’* (the defence of episcopal ordination) t€ both as to the 
"historical and argumentative part, in a letter to the author, but 
“ forebore printing it that I might not give him disturbance in the pursuit 
" of kis political contest , in which he is so happily engaged, and so much to; 
" the satisfaction of the true lovers of his country . We must believe 
that Dr. Calamy h$d no great confidence in a cause which he 
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of perhaps, a majority in this nation. Jt has 
even ceased to be much defeated, and other ideas 
more lax, and more'conformable to die'liberal¬ 
ity so much professed in these times, have taken 
Its place. But surely, if we trace the Com¬ 
mencement, as well as the progress of this 
change, we shall see no room to be convinced 
that this new mode of thinking' iS’ preferable to 
the old. It took its rise,, or, at least, it appear¬ 
ed first to gather strength' from an' event, 
which, though 1 in the beginning it might be 
said to concern only a few individuals, very 
soon, by },he co-operation of other causes, be¬ 
came etftlremely general aud eXtended 1 in 1 its ef¬ 
fects. 

The circumstance to which I allude, is tlie 
celebrated controversy which arose about or 
soon after that time; and whieli WasocCasioned 
by certain positions maintained and promulgated 
by-an eminent prelate of that day; the tenden- 
A cy of which (as it was not without good rea¬ 
son objected to him) appeared to be to en¬ 
courage all manner of divisions, by inviting 
every man to follow the bentoflus own fantey 
in the choice of his communion 5 and by declar¬ 
ing against-every species of authority, in the 

abandoned upon such grounds. What he had to say, he has set 
down shortly in the place from which the above passage is ex¬ 
tracted : Abridgment of Baxter’s life, p.7$3—18, and I believe 
it will *hew I am not vmmg in my supposition, J 
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ghurch ®. There were not wanting, many very 
able and learned divines to, come forward in the 
refutation, of suph opinions; and that it was 
(done with great success—nay, with an unan¬ 
swerable force of argument, has been generally 
enough acknowledged 7 . But there were cir- 

0 At this distance of time it may no$ be altogether unnecessary 
to mention, that the Bangorian controversy was occasioned by two 
productions of Bishop Hoadly, the one, “ a Preservative against 
ft Principles and Practices of the Non-jurors .both in Church and 
t( State,” printed in 1716 ; the other, “ a Sermon on the Nature gf 
M the Kingdom or Church of Christ,’* preached before the King, 
and published by command. As to the latter of which, the Bishop 
himself says, “ At whose request it was ^commanded to be publish* 
u ed, I know not; but I know that it was not either directly or 
“ indirectly from any desire,of mine.** (Pref. to vol. of Sermons 
1754) Against certain positions contained in these publications, 
a complaint was instituted in the lower house of convocation, 
Mthich being referred to a committee, a representation was drawn 
»p, reprobating them in very strong terms. But after it was re? 
ceived, and nem* con. voted to be entered on the books of the 
house. Bishop Hoadly’s friends, as is well understood, procured th* 
promotion of the.con vocation in order to shelter him from the 
censure, which he would otherwise hardly have avoided. The 
h^hop,indeed disclaims. (Pref. to answer to the representation of the 
committee) having solicited or even known or suspected any snebt 
Mtsigp,. till it was actually resolved and ordered. He adds however, 
“It*! (the prorogation) “neither tends to hinder any light from 
“appearing, which possibly can be procured, nor can it have-such 
“ effect in. its consequences, but the contrary. For the debate is by 
u this means taken, from the bar of human authority * and brought to 
“ that of reason and scripture : removed from a trial by a majority of 
11 voices (which 'cannot be a trial contended for either by truth or 
“ by the Church of England) and brought to that of argument 
/‘only.*/ 

7 This may, I think, not unreasonably be collected even from, 
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eumstances, which, independently of the me* 
rits of the question, tended to give weight 
and prevalency to the sentiments thus brought 
forward aud supported by Bishop Hoadly and 
his adherents. The very circumstance which 
had occasioned the question to be agitated, 
secured to him a considerable degree of favour 
ivith a very large party in the naitioi), ^nd the 
decided patronage of the persons that wera 
then at the head of the government. This 
was the scrupulousness, extreme, it may be al¬ 
lowed, and too nicp, pf certain of our divines, 
who, however they disapproved, and had eveu 
resisted the designs of James the second against 
the church 8 , yet conceived themselves to be 


the language of one of the bishop’s strongest partisans. A con-t 
tinuation of the account of all the pamphlets relating to this con¬ 
troversy by Thomas Hearn, M. A. was published in 1720 , which 
concludes thus. te Let me add one general observation; that 
f f though the principles maintained by my Lord of Bangor dq 
appear to be the only ones upon which our reformation, ox 

V indeed any reformation can be justifiable 5 though they evident* 
iy tend to justify Christianity from the objections that are un- 

V answerable by those, who contend for the contradictory prin* 
€t ciples, such as that it makes God a being acting not by reason, 
v &c. Though this and mrach more be true, yet the number of 
€ f those who appear in public opposition to him increases : as fast 
S* as former ones are baffled, new ones of higher stations, and 

greater dignity succeed, whilst many who are of the samp 
sentiments with him content themselves with being well-wisher^ 
to his cause; and except those who first sided with him, few 
f * openly appear to his assistance,” & 9 » See HQadiy’s works, vol, 
Up.7lP- 

®Thid was jjarttcukply the case with fiyc (if 1 mistake not) of 
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to.bound by the oath of allegiance which they 
had taken to him, that they could not, during 
his life, transfer that allegiance to any other 
sovereign; and they in consequence declined 
acknowledging his successor. This brought on 
the expulsion of them from their bishoprics 
and other perferments ; and, as they still per¬ 
sisted in considering themselves as the right¬ 
ful pastors in the several cures to which they 
had been instituted, occasion was given to a con¬ 
test, which though in itself purely religious, yet 
was made naturally enough to bear upon the 
politics of the day. The assertion of an eccle¬ 
siastical authority independent of the civil 
power was conceived, by the adminstration 
then existing, to be ofj a dangerous tendency, 
and they were not backward therefore to sup¬ 
port those who came forward in opposition to 
such claims. The mode however which was 
adopted by the then bishop of Bangor for the 
combating of these pretensions, well or ill- 
founded, must be admitted to have been some¬ 
what extraordinary for one, who was by his 
office, an established ruler in the church. Not 


the seven bishops. It is remarkable too, that Leslie, who was 
the most violent (perhaps) of the non-jurors in favour ttf the pre¬ 
tender, had early in his life very -strenuously opposed $n illegal 
attempt of James the second to appoint a popish sheriff for it 
county of Ireland, where he was an Siting justice of the peace. 
V.Biog. Brit, Art. Leslie. 
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content to argue against any abuse or nnscbrH 
ception of authority, he proceeded at once td 
deny that there was any authority whatCvergivfcri 
by Christ to any person to role dr to govern! 
his church: he asserted that what our Lord 
said of “his kingdom not being of this world” 
was to be taken most strictly, as interdicting 
every man from being a judge or lawgiver in 
religious matters; and thus he, by necessary' 
inference, condemned or materially impeached 
the very establishment in which he held so dis 4 
tinguished a situation 9 . 

Inconsistent as this conduct might appeafy 
yet while the doctrine was patronized by the 
government, and the supporters of it were re* 
warded with the preferments and the dignities, 
of which they thus seemed to doubt the pro* 
priety, it is no wonder that the tenet should 
have continued to gain ground. It was niore 
particularly received with great favour by the 
dissenters, with many of whose positions it 
not only agreed, but even seemed in a great 
degree to be borrowed frdm therm It further 
opened to them a .prospect of being set at liber* 


• It is true the bishop alWwatds endeavoured to explain aw stf 
or to narrow his positions, hut it Was dearly shewn by his oppo# 
nents that this could not be done without destroying the whole of 
his argument. See particularly William Law's third letter, under 
. the head of “ A remarkable evasion of your lordship's in relation 
to church authority.** 
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ty from tbpse restraints to which by the policy 
fif the civil legislature they had been subjected ; 
*Pfl they appear from that time to have shewn 
a disposition to unite as one body in their ge¬ 
neral views of hostility against the national 
church- 

In consequence of this too, and in order to 
preserve consistency in the maintenance of the 
doctrine, the Ar'rans and Socinians began from 
that time also to be taken into favour by the 
other dissenters; and were admitted by them 
to he entitled to the same degree of indulgence' 
and the same privileges as the other sects. 

How far this ’was from being the case with 
their predecessors, no man who has looked ever 
sq superficially into ecclesiastical history, can 
be ignorant. From the earliest appearance of 
the puritans down to the times of Baxter, and 
even of his biographer Calamy, the Socinians, 
and all those who denied the proper divinity of 
our Lord, were considered as hardly deserving 
even to be classed among Christians, Calvin, 
it is notorious, shewed it by causing Servetus 
to be burned, and Baxter spoke .of Biddle'S 
followers as men who were little better than 
Dieists or Infidels' 0 , In the toleration act passed 

10 “ The Seamans also in these times made, some increase by the 
u means of one Mr. Bridle, sometime schoolmaster in Gloucester; 
M who wrote against the godhead of Holy Ghost, and afterwards of 

• f ChrUf. His followers inclined much iq mere Dtim and Infidelity” 
6 
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under King William, a clause was inserted re¬ 
quiring a subscription expressly calculated t6 
exclude this class of sectaries from taking ad¬ 
vantage of its provisions; and by another sta¬ 
tute it was declared to be an offence highly 
penal to deny the godhead of any of the persons 
of the blessed trinity; as also to affirm that 
there is more than one God u . To neither of 
which enactments was any opposition made by 
the dissenters of-those days, nor did they shew 
the least apprehension that they could ever be¬ 
come subject to the penalties which were thus 
imposed. Not long after this, however, the 
consequences of their own principles, when 
pushed to the utmost, began to press upon 
them,'* and they or most of them manifested a 

Calamy’s abridgment of Baxter’s life, Vol. 1 . pi 104. Peirce in his 
Vindication of Dissenters blames the churchmen as too easy in this 
respect. “ Why,” says he, “ do they not, as well as we, keep 
“ heretics and profligate sinners out of their communion.” Part 
iii. p- 273. 

11 This was extended to the Quakers. Vid. Stat. 1 . W. &M. 
c. xviii. sec. 13. and 9 . and 10 . W. iii. c. 32. 

Among the many , clamours raised about this time (anno 
y 1704) among the Dissenters, one was that they did not deserve 
€€ to have liberty themselves, because they were enemies to the 
«« liberty of others. This was started as a maxim that they that 
would be for straining others if they were dble, could not reason- 
* ( ably expect liberty from those that were in power, when they 
** differed from them. I shall not set myself to debate this maxim 
“ or consider what might be objected to it; but shall let the world 
understand that the Dissenters took another way to answer it, 

“ &c.” Calaroy’s abridgment of Baxter’s Life, VoL i. p 670 . The 
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disposition to unite with all sectaries Without 
any distinction of doctrine any more than of 
discipline. But as softie of them continued to 
think that the proper atonement of our Saviour, 
and of course his divinity* were articles of 
faith essentially interwoven with Christianity, 
this was not carried either universally or with¬ 
out opposition 15 ; though it is now I believe very 
generally entertained* 

Way taken Was Id Write a letter to sortie ministers of reputation in 
New England on behalf of the Quakers, who complained of some 
severe laws of a long standing, not repealed, from which they de¬ 
sired to be screened. The letter was signed by several of the other 
three denominations Of Dissenters : I suppose Presby terian, Inde¬ 
pendent, and Socinian. If it was so, this was a beginning of 
union. 

13 Dr. Kippis in the last edition of the Biographia Britannica, 
Art. CALAMY, (Edftiund) speaks of this event and particularly 
of Dr. Edmund Calamy’s conduct at the time > in the following 
words cf In the great disputes which were carried on among the 
“ Dissenters in 1^18 and the following years, concerning subscrip- 
w tion to the first article of the church of England, relative to the 
M doctrine of the trinity* Dr. Calamy acted a neutral part. He 
distinctly foresaw the quarrel and its consequences; and before 
“ it rose to an height, took up a resolution to have n6 hand in it. 
“ He was indeed at one private meeting, but saw so much there* 
as determined him to engage no farther* though he was earnestly 
u pressed both by the subscribers* and those who were afterward* 
“ called the non-subscribers, to give them his company. We be- 
lieve that most of the present race of dissenting clergy will think 
“ that Dr. Calamy lost some credit by not being one of the seventy 
“ three ministers who carried it against sixty-nine for the bible 
“ in opposition to human formularies.’* I have never met any 
'where with further particulars of this transaction, by which as it 
seems the presbyterians and independents formally agreed to give 
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From that time,-indeed, the opinions of Ariu# 
and Socinus began to acquire a degree of credit 
ifot only greater than they bad ever possessed, 
but in a quarter where it might least have been 
expected, even in the bosom of the church. 
The learned and ingenious prelate, of whom we 
have been speaking, was by many persons sup¬ 
posed to be much inclined to the Socinian 
tenets' 4 . Another extremely eminent, and 
otherwise respectable divine put forth such an 

the right hand of fellowship to the Socirrians. Nor am I aware 
what were <r the quarrel and its consequences” which followed, 
But I think there was good reason for this caution of Dr.'CaTamy. 
Possibly he remembered what his grandfather, (as quoted by his 
Uncle Benjamin) had said, that “ he that separates from ther 
“ public worship, is like a man tumbling down* hill, and never 
“ leaving till he comes to the bottom of it. I could relate,’* he 
goes on, “ many sad stories of persons professing godliness, who 
“ out of dislike to out church-meetings began at first to separate 
** from them, and after many changes and alteration* are turned 
«■« some of them anabaptist, some quakers, some ranters, some di- 
•* reel atheiSte!” Ib. Art. Cakimy (Benjamin.) Note A. 

: 14 In the Biographia B'ritannica, art. Hoadly, it is supposed 
that this charge rests merely upon his “ account of Dr. Clarke, 
*< ahd his extraordinary veneration for that divine but this is an 
evident, if not a wilful mistake. When I say wilful, I mean it 
with a reference to what is said afterwards of the plain account 
the sacrament, that “ it was not unjustly said to have met with 
much warm and weak opposition.” The man who wrote this 
must, or should* therefore have known that upon that publication 
more than any other,wasfounded, the impeachment of his lordship's 
orthodoxy respecting the divinity of our Saviour. As this is a 
point of some consequence and that may well deserve to be con¬ 
sidered at length, 1 must refer my readers for further particulars to 
additional note A. 
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acfcouut of his ideas of the trinity, as naturally 
operated to fix upon him the charge of Arian- 
ism' 5 . The same heresy wa$ maintained at the 
same jtime, without any disguise, by the learned 
and pious; but wild and extravagant William 
Whiston 16 . Neater to our days, a bishop of 
the church of Ireland in a pamphlet* anony- 
tnous indeed, but acknowledged or understood 
to be his, declared unreservedly for that opin¬ 
ion 17 . And the taking away of all subscriptions 
was urged by another dignitary of our church 
upon such latitudinarian principles as would 
have set opefn the door to every the wildest 
/ 

, u That £>r. Clarke’s ideas oF the trinity were not those of our 
church is sp fully agreed on all hands that it is unnecessary to say 
more on the subject at present. This indeed was put still more 
but of all doubt by his corrections of the liturgy, deposited by his 
sfcnin the British Musfeuni: (see his article in the Biog. Britannica) 
and of which Mr, Lindsay has made a considerable use in his 
Apology. 

16 For the doctrines of this learned tmd worthy, but vefry 
eccentric writer, see his Memoirs, which are written in a style of 
uncommon plainness and sincerity. His great text book was the 
apostolical constitutions which I believe no other learned man in 
bur days has contended to be genuine. Whiston’s soil was sub¬ 
ject to temporary derangements of mind ; and when he found the 
fit coming upon him, used to go, and voluntarily put himself 
under the care of a nfedical gentleman till the disorder was re¬ 
moved. 

1; See additional note B. for particulars of this publication and 
is consequences, as well as Bishop Clayton’s principles and 
conduct. 

D 2 
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theory 1 *. This may account, in some <!<?•* 
gree, for what might otherwise appear a most 
extraordinary measure, the formal application 
to Parliament in the year 1772 from a numerous 
body of the established clergy, praying for what 
they called relief upon this subject: and although 
no great degree of favour was shewn to tli$ 
petition, yet it could not but add strength and 
currency to the arguments which continued to 
be advanced by the dissenters for the taking 
away of all distinctions in respect of religious 
opinions. It must also be obvious that all 
these descriptions of persons must of course be 
disposed to reject the doctrine that schism was 
in any way criminal or sinful. And, in fact, 
their common manner of treating the subject 
has been to represent every idea of that kind 
as being not only illiberal, but unchristian. 
This has been particularly the case with the 
writers of the Socinian, or, as they call them¬ 
selves, the Unitarian heresy. It suits particular¬ 
ly that sect, which has all along contended for, 
and indeed subsisted upon the widest possible^ 
latitude m understanding as well as interpret¬ 
ing, nay admitting or rejecting, the holy scrip¬ 
tures; which peculiarly professes to oppose 
every argument from authority, however built 


*• It is hardly necessary to mention Archdeacon Blackburue 
in his Confessional and other tracts. 
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upon the remotest antiquity ; and admits of no 
doctrine, however plainly laid down in the 
revealed word of God, if not clearly reducible 
to certain pre-conceived ideas of right and 
justice. These principles so distinctly en¬ 
courage and set up a private and independent 
judge in every man’s breast, that they cannot 
also but allow of and sanction the utmost pos¬ 
sible difference of opinion. Of course, where 
there is so little reason for individuals remaining 
joined together, there can be no good ground for 
complaining against any of their brethren who 
shall chuse to make a further separation upon 
principles of their own devising' 9 . 

But farther, it is curious (and this brings me 
to tire last circumstance memorable in this 
revolution of men’s opinions respecting ec¬ 
clesiastical authority) it is, I say, particularly 
curious that this extreme laxity of opinion upon 


' >* As (has evidently been the case, apaong others, with Priestley, 
JEvanson and Wakefield; the two former of whom have outstrip¬ 
ped all who have gone before them in the liberties which they 
have, taken with the scriptures ; and the last in rejecting social 
worship. I was not aware that this last tenet had gained so much 
ground. But I see it mentioned in a periodical work, (Gent. Mag. 
for Dec. 1807, p. 1128) that on that account we must not estimate 
the number of Socinians from the number of their chapel, there 
being a great proportion of that sect who upon this principle of 
Wakefield’s, absent themselves from all places of public worship. 
This will serve to prove, among numerous other instances, to 
what length the spirit of non-conformity will go when it is fully 
|et loose, 
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the most important tenets of Christianity (pre-r 
vailing whether in or out of the church) has, 
by a sort of revulsion, given rise to another- 
sect, as decidedly schismatical, but proceeding 
upon the directly opposite extreme in point of 
doctrine. The Socinians, as well as the Arians, 
though these last in a less degree, denying the 
atonement made by Christ fbr our sins, and 
asserting our sufficiency to merit salvation by 
our own good works only, must of course con¬ 
fine, or principally direct their preaching tQ 
what is called the moral part of the law. This 
mustalso have been the practice pf those among 
our clergy, who leant to the same opinions: 
and possibly it may have happened to some of 
the body who were strictly orthodox, to dwell 
more frequently upon the purely practical, than 
upon what is by many considered, though false¬ 
ly, as the speculative part of religion. Whether 
this did, „in fact, take place to. any extent, it 
is not perhaps easy to ascertain 1 ' 0 ; but, upon 
the supposition that it had obtained not only 
in a great degree but almost universally, abput 

** I profess myself perfectly unable to ascertain this : and there¬ 
fore 1 speak only on the report of the sectaries themselves. I 
find none of our divines of that time backward to insist upon the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity; certainly not the non-jurors. 
But as Bishop Hoadly as well as Dr. Clarke had many partizans, 
under the denomination of the low church, it is not unlikely but 
that among them some such deficiency, as was pretended, may have. 
/■ been found. 

W -. 
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half a century a^o, there arose in the very 
bosom of this university another sect, pretend* 
ing that there was a necessity for a new and 
more zealous ministry, in order to enforce and 
disseminate the true faith in CJir.ist, which they 
declarer! had been shamefully neglected and 
abused. Of these men, who made themselves 
known to the world under .the name of me* 
thodists, it is not necessary at this moment to 
say much, as the existence of them and the 
influence which they have gained over the 
minds, chiefly of the more ignorant and lower 
sort of mankind, are sufficiently notorious. 
What is remarkable, is, that in doctrine, they 
profess most completely to hold with the 
church of England ; nay, the boast of their 
founders was, that they were in strict conform¬ 
ity to her articles, while the tegular clergy 
daily departed „from them. Their leaders ,too 
had received ordination from our bishops. 
This makes them, or, at least, made them, in 
the beginning, more purely schismatical than 
most of the dissenters of whom we have been 
speaking. Another .circumstance worthy of 
notice is, that in their pecularities of doctrine 
for tire adoption of .which we conceive theni 
to be blameahle, as putting a wrong construe’ 
tion upon some of opr articles, they also have 
their favourers among the regularly ordained, 
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and officiating ministers of the church. So 
that, in this case also, there has not been 
wanting precisely the same sort of encourage¬ 
ment and countenance as has, according to what 
we before observed, been enjoyed by the other 
separatists. Here again, therefore, we shall 
meet, where We might least have looked for 
it, with a considerable body, who are either 
the patrons of schism, or who will be disposed 
to look upon it, if not openly to treat it with 
indifference 

In laying before you thus early, and per¬ 
haps somewhat out of its order, this account of 
what I conceive to have been the state of the 
church during the progress of the revolution 
which has taken place in men’s minds respect¬ 
ing the subject which I am discussing, I have 
had in view two objects: first, to remove from 
•myself that prejudice which might have been 
entertained by any of you as if in arguing so 
seriously against schism, and labouring to pre¬ 
vent the extension of it, I were attempting 
some new thing, and pursuing ideas of my own? 
and, secondly, to lead you, from the actual situa¬ 
tion in which we stand, and the numerous ene¬ 
mies with which our ecclesiastical establishment 
is, as it were, beset or hemmed in, to con¬ 
sider whether this be not an evil of such 

” See additional note C. for these gentlemen’s own account of 
themselves. 
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magnitude and pressure as requires to be re* 
sisted with all the vigilance, and all the powers 
which Providence has bestowed upon us. 

Such being my individual persuasion, I in¬ 
tend, with God’s help, to lay before you in 
some detail the argument against schism, as it 
is to be collected from scripture; both as it is 
found in express reasoning and precept, and 
also as it is supported by facts and examples. 
Upon this certainly, as upon the corner stone, 
do I propose to build; feeling that “no other 
“foundation can man lay.” I shall however 
confirm this by shewing the manifest tendency 
of schism, not only to disturb the peace of 
the church, but also to corrupt her doctrine; > 
this too made more plain by instances, which 
the history of Christianity will amply supply. 

And, because it has been a favourite topic 
with dissenters of all sorts to insist upon our 
separation from the church of Rome as if it 
precluded us from objecting to their, or any 
other separation from our church, I shall pretty 
much at large shew the difference of the two 
cases ; and prove that not only our church was 
fully justified in what she then did, but that 
the reformation can be a precedent only in 
cases where to have remained in communion 
with those from whom the separation is made 
wduld be sinful. That this therefore can never 
justify those men, who can allege no actual 
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sinfulness in the terms of our communion: 
and still less those whose cause of complaint, 
against us consists only in this, that we will 
not so enlarge the platform of our establish¬ 
ment as to comprehend all possible denomina* 
tions of Christians whatever their tenets may 
be. 

I shall moreover corroborate my position by 
shewing most strongly the difference of the 
two cases in another point of view ; aud pro<- 
testing that the assertion and vindication of 
the independence of our national church, which 
is the first and great feature of the reformation 
in England, has, and can have nothing to do - 
■with justifying individuals in their separation 
from the established communion within whose 
limits or pale they have their abode, and of 
which they properly form a part, 

But, further, 1 shall the more enlarge upon 
the subject, because I conceive that the cir¬ 
cumstances of the times do particularly require 
that you should be reminded of what are the 
doctrines and principles by which' the church 
of Rome is distinguished; and, when they have 
been thus brought to your recollection, it will 
be for you to consider whether they be not 
such as are subversive of the very foundations 
of Christianity : whether therefore they ought 
not in every country to be specially guarded 
against: apd whether there be not still a broad 
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distinction and peculiar line of separation which 
should be allowed to subsist between the Ro-r 
niish church on the one hand, and the great 
body or aggregate of protestant churches on 
the other. . 

I propose after that, to revert to the present, 
circumstances of our church*for the purpose 
of considering more particularly (ashowever 
I shall have occasion to do through the whole 
of these discourses, and in connexion with my 
subject) the reasonings oipon which the dif¬ 
ferent bodies, who separate from her, attempt 
to excuse or to justify their schism; and hope 
from thence to be enabled to inculcate the more; 
forcibly into those who hear me, the necessity, 
of adhering to the precepts of our Lord and 
his apostles in maintaining the unity of the 
faith by continuing in close fellowship with- 
pne another: 

It may be proper further to observe, that, 
although heresy be distinct from schism, yet 
they so naturally lead the one to the other, 
that I shall be necessarily led to speak of the 
former, though principally as being incidental 
to the latter, not on account of the things 
themselves, but as either immediately or by 
necessary consequence, they are equally a cause 
of disorder and disunion, as they conduce to 
disturb or break the peace of the church. . They 
may, indeed, as we have had occasion to spej 
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exist separate, though it is what will very rarely 
happen. I have adverted to late instances in 
our church of heresy without schism, as there 
is also at this day more than one description of 
schismatics, who may be considered as not 
Strictly heretical. 

I should observe lastly, that the question of 
church government is also nearly connected 
with that of schism. Indeed th£ first is usually 
pre-supposed (though this be not of absolute 
necessity) before the latter is understood to 
take place. It is not however within the limits 
assigned me to give it any thing like the con* 
sideration which is due to its importance. In* 
deed this is rendered unnecessary by the many 
excellent treatises, which have been written 
upon the subject ; as well as by the authority 
which is claimed and exercised among even the 
most petty assemblage of the separatists them¬ 
selves; who thus bear testimony to the truth of 
the position, that, without some sort of rule or 
order, jt is impossible for any aggregate body 
of men to continue their existence for any con 1 * 
giderable time 4 *. 

This is particularly the case with the Wesleyan methodists, 
who are, or were during the life of their founder, under as regular 
and strict a govemnjent, as the church itself; extending even to 
a sort of episcopal establishment, t It appears ipdeed from some 
late publications, that this is kept up to a degree which is hardly 
credible : so that the lower orders even begin to cry out against the 
Oppression of the superior* See Nightingale’s Portraiture of Me* 
{holism, printed for Longman aud Co 
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Still less is it my wish to say any thing which 
may bear upon that alliance between church 
and state, from whence is derived or rather by 
which is secured, that portion which the for¬ 
mer inherits of wealth and of worldly honour; 
and which may be suspected to have caused 
much of the jealousy, to which she has been 
exposed. If it should be necessary to touch 
upon it, I shall not forbear, but it will be my 
wish to steer clear of any thing like formal 
discussion on that head. - The appeal which I 
shall make, I would wish to be directed ex¬ 
clusively to your consciences, as follower^ of 
Christ and servants of God. I would have 
you consider the question not as it may affect 
any temporal interests of. your own, or of the 
civil community to which you belong; but as 
it may concern your eternal, and spiritual wel¬ 
fare. I could wish this, not only because of 
the infinitely greater importance which belongs 
to heavenly things; not only because this is, 
and ought to be, the ultimate scope and end 
of all that we say in this place; but also be¬ 
cause I am persuaded (and it is a persuasion 
in which I shall be joined by every considerate 
man, more especially at this time, if he will 
observe the striking characters, in which the 
judgments of God are displaying themselves 
throughout Europe) I am persuaded, I say, 
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that it is only by striving to conciliate the di¬ 
vine favour, by keeping the commandments; 
that we can hope to obtain any tolerable pros-; 
pect, of even worldly happiness and prosperity. 
In this, as in all other cases, that will be found 
to be true, which our blessed Lord has declared* 
“ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
“ righteousness, and all these things shall be 
“ added unto you*.” 



Matth ew vi. 33* 
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Gal. v. 12. 

I would they were even cut off that trouble you . 

Whatever may be the precise and appropriate 
meaning of these words as used by St. Paul in 
this place, it will not be denied me, that, in 
whatever way taken, they convey a most marked 
and severe censure upon the persons of whom 
they were spoken. Indeed if any doubt could 
remain upon the subject, it would be taken 
away by only referring to the paragraph almost 
immediately preceding. “ He that troubleth 
“you,” says the apostle, “ shall bear his judg- 
“ menl, whosoever he be,” wl^ich i£ a denun¬ 
ciation of the most severe nature, whether the 
word there employed be taken to relate to a 
condemnation, or punishment in this worlds' 
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or to the judgment of that which is to doting. 
It cannot be disputed.therefore that the apostle 
in this case reprobated and condemned, in al¬ 
most as strong terms as can be devised-, the 
persons whom he found occasioning arid ex¬ 
citing divisions in the churches of Galatia. 
We have here then, upon the first view of the 
thing, the deliberate sentence of n teacher con¬ 
fessedly inspired by the Holy Ghost, declaring* 
in that particular instance at least, the guilt 
that attaches to schism, and that it is a sin of 
no common magnitude. If we find moreover* 
as we certainly shall upon due examination, 
that it is not only in this place, but also in the 
rest, I believe I may say in all, of his epistles 
that St. Paul holds the same language; if we 
find, further, that it is the language not of St. 
Paul only but of every other individual among 
the apostles, who has left us any memorial of 
his sentiments in writing: we shall be led to 
wonder where it is that men have discovered 
the authority upon which they justify,or recom¬ 
mend the holding of a variety of opinions in the 
church ; or from whence it is that they have 
conceived that such a diversity', whether of 
discipline or of doctrine, was acceptable, to 
God. To hear the arguments which are ad¬ 
duced by some of the advocates of non-con¬ 
formity, one might be led to suppose that, 
when our Lord spoke of his bringing division 
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upon the earth, he intended that it should be 
taken, not as an accidental circumstance arising 
out of the infirmity ahd wickedness of man> 
not as, what it is in reality, an obstacle, and a 
great one .to the propagation of the gospel; 
but as if it had been a natural, and an approved 
consequence of his labours, one of the means 
originally devised by God for the furtherance 
and advancement of his glory. We have even 
been told to look at the infinite modifications 
of matter,. and to observe how surprisingly 
they differ from each other; and we have been 
asked, whether God must not have intended 
that there should be the same variety in the 
moral as in the physical world. An argu¬ 
ment this which, if pursued to the utmost, 
would prove that because the earth is subject 
to storms and to tempests, so the . human mind 
ought to be the sport of passion ; which would 
make a change of temper, as natural and as 
proper, as the change of seasons : and which 
would undoubtedly require a heaven of. a very 
different sort from that which is in reality set 
before us„- These are among the fancies in 
which men choose to indulge rather than look 
into the source of all wisdom. If they would 
only consult the* scriptures, what, I repeat it, 
would they see in them? AWhat, but every 
word and every act directed' to bring us to that 

i . * • 
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-uniformity of thinking, which, according to 
this mode of arguing, is considered as foreign 
to our nature ? What indeed is the end of 
that gospel, to which we are called, and of the 
discipline to which it has subjected us in this 
world, but that of “ casting down imaginations 
“ and every high thing that exaltet-h itself 
“ against the knowledge of God, and bringing 
“ into captivity every thought to the obedience 
of Christ* ?” It is certain, 1 say, that the 
way held out to us in the scriptures as the only 
cue proper to be pursued by us, is that of 
entire obedience ; of perfect conformity to the 
will of God : and this to be accomplished by 
subduing our passions, and measuring our ac¬ 
tions by one fixed-standard : certainly therefore 
not by every man’s setting up his own private 
opinion as the rule of his conduct, or hastily 
departing from what he sees to have been 
established. Instead of encouraging in our¬ 
selves a prejudice against what we find to have 
been the practice of those who have gone before 
us, we are on rite contrary directed rather to 
presume that what we find established is rigid, 
and to be followed. We are to “ stand in the 
“ way8 and see, and ask for the old paths; 
“ where is the good way, and walk therein, 
"“ and we shall then find rest 'for our souisf.” 

* % Cor. x. 5, f Jerem. ti. 16. 
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Again if we look to the end of oar labours, to 
“ the recommence of the reward*,” which is 
appointed for the just, the same conclusion will 
present itself to oar minds. In that blessed state 
where " the tears shall be wiped from all eyes, 
“ where there shall be no more death, neither 
“ sorrow nor cryingfour happiness, as far 
as it is disclosed to us, will not consist in any 
variety of pursuit; still less in any indulgence 
of each man's particular fancy; in any refine¬ 
ments of out own, in any “ doubtful dispu- 
** tatio-ns 1 but in the enjoyment and con¬ 
templation of the one Supreme Being, in ado¬ 
ration that will be as uniform, as it will be 
intense. 

What I mean to infer from this is, that the 
disposition, which is principally, and indeed, I 
may say, wholly required in a Christian, is that 
of being humble, teachable, and unpretending; 

i 

* Hob. xi. 20. "f Rev.xxi. 4i , 

1 ThefoHowing quotation ia hacknied, but yet so remarkable 
and so applicable, that I cannot but remind the reader, what clast 
bf beings it-is that out Milton represents as amusing themselves in 
-another world with abstract speculations. 

Others apart sat on a hUl retir’d 
In thought more elevate, and reason’d h Igx 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fete. 

Fixed fate. Free-will, foreknowledge absolute; 

And found no end, in wandering maaealort. 

.Par. Lost, B, *i. 

Jlnd Milton wm a republican and a Calvinist! 

E 2 
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particularly disposed to submit to authority 1 , 
and to ; obey them that are set over him. I 
•would say, further, that in proportion as such 
a disposition becomes more general, the peace 
not only of the community but of the indivi¬ 
dual will be promoted ; that where such a dispo¬ 
sition exists, schism will rarely, if ever, be found. 
That bn the other hand, as it will appear from 
the scriptures both of-the Old and of the New 
Testament as well as from later Histories, it is to 
the contrary disposition that we may attribute 
and trace up all the divisions and the dissentions 
by which the church has been torn, and the pure 
worship of God has been impeded. It was the 
desire of distinguishing themselves, or the im¬ 
patience of control, which first led men to 
set up as leaders of new sects and made them 
familiar with heresies. It is this spirit of pride 
and ambition, this desire of rule which has 
since seduced the minds of Christians to cast 
aside their natural character, and to break that 
peace, which is the very essence of their pro¬ 
fession. This is so clearly to be made out in 
almost every instance, that I trust I shall ap¬ 
pear to be justified in laying down the propo¬ 
sition thus broadly. There may be cases, 
perhaps many, which elude the search of man, 
and where it may be impossible positively to 
ascertain the intention with which any act has 
beeen committed; but .in much the greater 
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number the motives will but too plainly dis¬ 
cover themselves, and leave us no doubt upon 
the subject. 

Let then the question be tried in the first 
instance by the holy scriptures, and let it be 
permitted me to bring forward what is revealed 
to us upon this point, in the Old as well as the 
New Testament. The inquiry need not detain 
us long, because, as I have urged before, we 
shall find the evidence to be all on one side. 

In no one instance will there be found an 
example or even word to justify that unbounded 
liberty of private judgment, which claims the . 
right of departing at pleasure from received 
institutions, and going after a way of its own. 

If we shall find a period, as a remarkable one 
there was, when every man did “ what was 
“ right in his own eyes,” it will be such a one 
as will afford no * warrant for imagining that 
it is a state of that kind, which God particularly 
delights to see. It will indeed rather afford us 
* very strong arguments for coming to a directly: 
opposite conclusion. 

Going on in the natural order, I shall begin! 
with what is found in the Old Testament upon 
the subject. But there have been, and probably 
are, men who would object to my reasoning 
from what was commanded, or performed under 
the Mosaic dispensation*. I shall be told per- 
* Sc? additional note D. 
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haps, that Christ has “ blotted out the haad- 
“writing of ordinances*;” that “old things 
“ are passed awayj,” that we are admonished 
to “ stand fast in the liberty with which he 
“ lias made us free^.” To such objections I 
may answer in the first place, that we are ex¬ 
pressly warned “not to use that liberty for 
“ a. cloak of maliciousness^: for an occasion 
“ to the flesliHfor “ a stumbling block to 
“ Weak brethren!!.” We are told too of per¬ 
sons (.and those of the very description now 
Under consideration) who “ despise govern- 
“ meats,” wlio ^in alluring others to evil*, 
V promise-them liberty, while they themselves 
“ are the servants of corruption**.” We are 
therefore surely called) upon to be particularly 
careful that we: do not misapprehend the nature 
<rf that liberty which belongs to a 1 Christian* 
Undoubtedly that liberty has been grossly 
abused in. the very way against which I am 
protesting. . It must.therefore be highly proper 
to have clear and distinct ideas of what that 
was from which Christ has set us free, lest we 
fall info that sin which was sb expressly con¬ 
demned by more than one apostle. 

Christ then most certainly took away, in the 
first place, the sacrifices under the old law; 

* Col. ii. 14- + ft Cor. v. 17 . $ Gal. v. %% 

$ 1 Pet. ii. id. II Gal. v. 13. % 1 Cor. viii. 9 . 

t# 9 peter ii* 1$. 
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those sacrifices which were instituted from the 
beginning, in all probability from the very 
period of tire expulsion of our first parents 
from Paradise; and so instituted as preparatory 
to, and indicative of the one great sacrifice for 
sin. Having himself in his own person, once 
for all, made the requisite and sufficient atone¬ 
ment, there “remained thenceforth no more 
“sacrifice for sin*;” and from the obligation 
of this, not only the Jews, but all mankind 
Were set at liberty. He further took away every 
institution which was ordained exclusively for 
the children of Israel, which had an evident 
reference to their peculiar situation : whatever 
was local or personal to them. But every 
few and every principle which was of general 
application, which could be observed by the 
great body of mankind; which was fitted to 
all nations, and all seasons, he not only did not 
take away, but expressly sanctioned and made 
more binding. In all the precepts which he deli-; 
vered, he referred to them in such a manner 
as to moke it clear that he was ordaining no 
new thing. Not only the two great command¬ 
ments of the law were laid down by him in 
the very words of Moses, but be expressly 
disclaimed the idea that he was come to “de- 
“ stroy the law and the prophets;” he de¬ 
clared that he came “ not to destroy, but to 

* Hcb, x. 26, 
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“fulfil*’* What lie took away of that law, 
was the extreme rigour of it, according to 
which it was pronounced, and so pronounced 
for a particular purpose, that “cursed is every 
“ one that continueth not in all the things 
“ which are written in the book of the law to 
“ do themf.” Under the new covenant, assu> 
ranees were held out of grace and favour upon 
that imperfect performance, of which alone we 
are capable, provided it was accompanied with 
faith in Christ, and a reliance for salvation 
upon his merits to the exclusion of every other 
claim 3 . But still obedience was and is required 
as strictly, and in as great degree, from us as 
it was from the Jews: nay, it is required, in 
substance to the same laws, and to the same 
religious as well as moral system. It is the 
same God under the new, as under the old 

* Mat. v, J7, + Gal. iii. 10. Deqt. xxvii. 2(5, 

9 The covenant of works was first established with Adam and 
Eve in Paradise j-and perhaps we may say that it was against them 
only that it could strictly be, or rather was meant to be, enforced ; 
since it was with them only of all human creatures that th$ 
power of strictly observing it appears to havq been lodged. When 
it was again promulgated to the Israelites under Moses, it was 
attended with modifications, and even promises qf forgiveness, to 
^repentant sinners. So that if it was made strict in terms, it wasj 
as l conceive, for the reason plainly intimated by St. Paul; that* 
being convinced by experience of our inability to work out our 
salvation, mer<^- by our own efforts, we should be the more ready 
to lay hold of\he second covenant. *5*hus ** the law was ou# 

schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ.** Gal, iii. 24, 
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dispensation : we cannot therefore suppose that 
the mode of serving him should be essentially 
different in the one case from what it was in 
the other. Indeed the great code, which is 
acknowledged by us, as by all Christian na¬ 
tions, is that which was delivered to Moses by 
God himself on Mount Sinai. Those therefore 
•who would object to any argument drawn from 
the commandments, or the dispensations of 
God under the law, should be prepared to shew 
that the commandmeuts and the dispensations 
upon which the argument is built, bad all that 
peculiarity which made them applicable to the 
Jews only and no one else: no, not by possi¬ 
bility to any one else: for it is certain that it 
is only such commandments that are abrogated, 
such dispensations only that we can be sure 
will not recur. Nay, even as to those particu¬ 
lars which are so circumstanced, we may very 
fairly argue from them to a certain extent: 
since we can never suppose that God would at 
any time have enjoined or brought to pass that 
which was essentially bad, or inexpedient in 
itself. 

But indeed he who reads and considers the 
books of the Old Testaraeut only,' with a view 
to what is positively commanded in them, will, 
%s I conceive, have but a very imperfect idea of 
their importance, or of the usefulness which may 
be derived from tl^em. It is, in fact, the only 
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history in which we are enabled distinctly to 
trace the workings of God’s providence, to see 
his hand visibly extended, hrs eye actually 
superinte'nding all, even the minutest actions 
of individuals as well as of nations. We have 1 
here the clearest evidence of what in other cases 
we can only conjecture, the manner in which 
he interposes to control arid over-rule the 
things of this world. And from what then 
took place, we are not only taught to reason 
upon what has passed in later days, but may* 
draw wholesome, and instructive lessons fot 
out guidance. And this, St. Pan! tells us, is! 
one great end for which we should corisult and- 
mark those sacred oracles. Speaking of some 
of those instances ("one indeed which particular¬ 
ly applies to the subject of these discourses) in 
which the disobedience and rebellious dispo¬ 
sition of tbe ; Israelites were severely punished, 
He adds, ” Now all' these tilings happened to 
**' theiri for ensamples^ and they are written for 
<k our adriionition, upon whom the ends of the 
** world are eome*. ” 

After this, I trust, it will not be objected to 
me that I argue either unfairly or impertinently, 
wheri I assume that what God considered as 
an abomination and as- highly punishable under 
the old covenant, could not be very acceptable 
to-him under the new. 

* 1 Cor. x, fl. 
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Let me be permitted to make another ob¬ 
servation. Independently of the great ends, 
which the Almighty had in view when he im¬ 
posed upon the Israelites ordinances so numer¬ 
ous and burthensome, it cannot be denied that 
the very number and particularity of them had 
a direct tendency to produce that unity which 
is so desirable,, and so strongly recommended 
to us. This indeed must be the case with all 
laws. Every statute, as it exacts obedience from 
every member of the community to one and the 
same system, as it regulates their conduct ac¬ 
cording to one. and the same rule of action, 
mast so fax operate to knit them together, and 
to give them the fame habits, the same manners, 
and the same way of thinking. It is clear also 
that the more laws are multiplied, and the 
more strictly they are observed, the more nu¬ 
merous the points, of union, will be, and the 
more the individuals will be likely to assimilate 
to each other. This was, m fact, what took 
place among the Jews; who thus preserved, 
and even, in their present state of dispersion, 
exhibit a closer connexion with each other, 
and have a more strongly-marked character, 
not only than any other people now existing, 
but than any people that ever was known. 
And this may well make us consider whether 
that which some men are so averse to, the obser- 
Tation of ordinances, may not in same sort 
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contribute to the increase of charity, as it most 
assuredly does to creating in us habits of obe¬ 
dience. 

Let us now examine how far the condition of 
mankind in the early ages, as it is disclosed 
to us in scripture, accords or not with these 
ideas. 

We may, I think, see good grounds to di¬ 
vide the inhabitants of the earth, in what we 
may call the former days, into two distinct 
classes; one which does not seem to have been 
subjected to any particular form of government, 
or, at least, not to any strict rule in religious 
matters: the other, on the contrary, kept under 
a discipline as strict as it was uniform, under 
regulations which no one was allowed to trans¬ 
gress without the severest punishment. Now, 
what shall we find to have followed from these 
two different orders of things? To which of 
them was annexed either greater purity of mind, 
and innocence of conversation, or a greater 
share of God’s blessing, and even temporal hap- 
* pinessr We must, I think, perforce answer 
this in favour of that description of persons who 
were governed by'the most positive and severe 
laws. 

If we consider the state of mankind before 
the deluge, when, as far as appears to us, the 
greatest liberty of action was permitted, when 
all men seem to have been left to worship God 
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according to their own private judgment ; al¬ 
though we shall find some individuals, one or 
two in particular, highly distinguished for piety 
and the practice of righteousness, yet we can¬ 
not surely think very favourably of that order 
of things which led to such a general corrup¬ 
tion, that in the end only one man was found 
worthy in the sight of God to be saved from the 
general destruction in which all the rest of man¬ 
kind were involved. If we extend our view 
further to the period which immediately suc¬ 
ceeded the deluge, when the-same liberty ap¬ 
pears to have been continued to Noah and his 
sons, what do we see but the same disposition to 
forget God, and to transgress his laws, even in, 
those who had been actual eye-witnesses of his 
judgments ? And we perceive this perverseness 
of disposition breaking out not only in the pos¬ 
terity of Haro, but even in the immediate or 
almost immediate descendants of the other bro¬ 
thers, whom we find early engaged in a project 
of making themselves independent of their Di¬ 
vine Creator and Judge; a project which was 
only defeated by that confusion of tongues and 
subsequent dispersion which produced the vari¬ 
ety of nations by which the earth is now peo¬ 
pled. What was the sort of religious worship 
which all these nations adopted, into what 
gross idolatry they fell, even from that very 
time as far back as we-can trace, them, I need 
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not detail to you. So prevalent and so popular 
was the worship of false gods, so absolutely 
were the inhabitants of the earth besotted with, 
and given up to, the most abominable snper- 
atition, that the knowledge of the true God was 
only preserved by instituting that other order 
of persons, by selecting a particular people to 
be put under the most strict ordinances and sub*' 
jected to the most severe discipline. 

But, still more clearly to shew tire profitable* 
ness if not the necessity of a uniform rule or 
standard, in order to preserve men from 'error, 
it has so happened, that, in the history of this 
very people there was a particular period, when, 
as I hinted before, a relaxation took place in 
this respect: when, as we are told, “ There was 
“ no king in Israel, but every man did that 
** which was right in his eyes*.” Now, what 
was the consequence of this ? Why, that wick¬ 
edness and impiety of all sorts, nay, and idola¬ 
try in various forms, generally and abominably 
prevailed among them; that they were con¬ 
stantly torn with dissentions and divisions, and 
one tribe was nearly extirpated. During the 
greatest part of this period they were, in conse¬ 
quence of this their rebellion and misconduct, 
given over and subjected to other nations who 
tyrannized over them. When too, under the 

, * JwJges xrii.tJ, and *xi. *9. 
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premire-of their calamity, they turned toGod, 
•sad he heard their cry and helped them ; when 
“he sentjudges which deli vered them out of the 
•“ hands ofchemthatspoiledthem*;” even then die 
-remembrance erf these mercies had not any last¬ 
ing effectnpon their minds; for we ate express¬ 
ly told in their history, that it came to pass, 
that “ when the judge was dead,” (that is, the 
judge who had been the instrument of any par¬ 
ticular deliverance.) “ they returned and cor- 
“ rupted themselves more than their fathers, in 
“ following other gods, and bowing down 
“ unto therot*” 

From the consideration of these examples it 
does seem to me, that we may fairly conclude, 
upon a general view of things, that it is at least 
dangerous for men to be indulged with that 
complete liberty for which some persons would 
stipulate; that it is neither safe nor scriptural 
to declare against all sort of restraint, in the 
choice of .particular modes of worship, and in 
the performance of religious offices. 

Let. us now see what was God’s manner of 
dealing with the people whom be placed under 
his own peculiar superintendence, and to whom 
be prescribed with the greatest minuteness. the 
items in which he would be approached, and 
the honours which should be paid to him. Did 

* Judges ii. 0. f lb. 19. 
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he lightly suffer the order which he had estab¬ 
lished to be infringed ? Did he not on the 
contrary most severely punish those who devi¬ 
ated from it ? And this whether individuals or 
bodies of men? It is most undoubted and noto¬ 
rious that he did. But as in many of those 
instances the falling off from God’s word was 
attended with the wickedness of open rebellion 
and idolatry, as it was what we may call here: 
tical, I shall confine myself to two of those in¬ 
stances where the offence committed was, at least 
in the beginning, purely what we may call schis- 
matical, where all that was intended was to set 
up other ministers and other teachers,, in oppo¬ 
sition to those who were so constituted by 
divine appointment. 

The first of these is the well-known case of 
Corah, Dathap, and Abiram, which is so di¬ 
rectly in point that it is not possible wholly to 
passitover. But it is also so well understood that 
I need not enlarge upon it.. I shall only observe 
two things: First, that the origin of this schism 
was clearly the ambition of Corah and his fel¬ 
lows. They wished to partake of the power and 
pre-eminence with which God had invested 
Moses and Aaron. Secondly, I would have you 
note the language which was held by-these men, 
and consider whether it be any thing more than 
what has been commonly urged in latter times 
against the rulers of our church. “ Ye take 
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u too much upon you,” said theyj speaking to 
Moses and Aaron, “ seeing all the congrega- 
“ tion are holy, every one of them, and the 
Lord is among them; wherefore, then lift ye 
(l up yourselves above the congregation of the 
“ Lord*?” What was insisted upon here; was, 
you see, to outward appearance, only the as¬ 
sertion of an equality among all the members of 
■the community. It was but that denial of a 
•superiority of one man over the rest, which the 
•Presbyterians to a certain degree, and the In¬ 
dependents in every respect refused to admit. 
.The remarkable punishment which was inflicted 
upon these “ sinners against their own soulsf,"' 
as they are called, was of a nature to repress all 
such attempts in future. It was indeed more 
solemn and striking than any judgment which 
was afterwards, executed even upon idolaters. 
Perhaps it is not easy to conceive any sight 
.more awful and tremendous, thau that “new 
thing,” that “theearth should open her mouth 
“ and swallow up” such numbers of persons, 
and “all that appertained to them, and that 
“ they should go down alive into the pit 4 .” 

Of this attempt to intrude into the priesthood 
as made by individuals, we therefore find no 

* Numb. xvi.'S. t lb. 38. 

4 Numb. xvi. 30. &c. and observe what Austin says upon this 
a passage before cited. Note 3 Sermon I. 

IT 
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repetition. The other instance of schism, which 
I purpose to notice, was of a more general na¬ 
ture, but so far resembled this, as it was also 
dictated by ambition, and originated in mo¬ 
tives of worldly policy. You have probably 
already anticipated me in referring to that sepa¬ 
ration of the ten tribes which of the sons of 
Israel made two distinct people, as well in their 
religious as their civil economy. That those 
tribes should no longer serve Rehoboam as their 
king, was, you know, of divine appointment; 
but not so the change in their mode of worship. 
They still continued bound to go up to Jerusa¬ 
lem with their offerings, and to appear before 
God in his temple, as he had commanded. From 
this they had no dispensation; and there is no 
doubt that he who stopped Rehoboam, when 
he was arming against his revolted subjects, 
by saying to him, ** This thing is from me*,* 
would in like manner have' extended his pro¬ 
tection to them in this respect also, and ensured 
them the full exercise of their religious duties. 
But the mipd of Jeroboam was occupied by 
other considerations. His whole and sole anx¬ 
iety was, how he should most securely retain 
the kingdom which was thus cast upon him. 
He “said in his heart. If this people go up to 
“ do sacrifice in the house of the Lord at Jeru- 

t 

• l^Kings xii. *4. 
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“ salem, then shall the heart of this people turn 
“ again unto their lord, even unto Rehoboam, 
“ king of Judah, and they shall kill me and go 
“ again to Rehoboam, king of Judah 5 .” He 
therefore took counsel, and being the counsel 
of human wisdom, it is no wonder that it drew 
both him and his people farther into error. “ He 
“ took counsel,” it is said, “and made ttro 
u calves, and said to his subjects, It is too 
“ much for you to go up to Jerusalem, behold 
“ thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up 
“ out of the land of Egypt*.” Here we see 
the natural progress of schism; how almost of 
course it leads to that which is false doctrine: 
in other words how readily it becomes heretical; 
how in this particular case it degenerated into 
idolatry 0 . And it is observable (an observation 

\ 

* 1 Kings xii. 27. I shall, I hope, be allowed to obsenre without 
offence, that the first establishment of Presbyterianism, originated 
in motives not very dissimilar* Calvin found that episcopacy was 
unfavourable to republican forms of government* He devised 
therefore a system of greater parity to suit bis political ideas. In 
the great rebellion it 19 evident that the adoption of a similar system 
was made instrumental to the overthrow of monarchy, and it is 
equally notorious that the preference which Cromwell afterwards 
gave to the Independents, had for its motive the strengthening of 
himself m his usurpation. 

* 1 Kings xii. 28. 

c Perhaps nothing can be imagined more gross than the adoption 
of this idolatrous mode of worshipping God; for it thus became in 
all its circumstances the very offence committed by the ancestors 
of these men before Mount Sinai, and for which they were so 

F 8 
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which it may be proper to recollect hereafter)’ 
that in this case the offence was not against the* 
first, but against the second commandment; 
for there is every reason to conclude that the 
meaning of Jeroboam was that they should wor¬ 
ship Jehovah himself under the likeness of these 
calves. He knew his people, and that they 
must have something sensible to attract their 
notice; so that he only debased, by the symbols 
which he adopted, he did not take away, or at 
feast did not mean to take away, the worship of 
the true God. This however did not the less 
become a sin, and a deep one; for “ the people 
u went up to worship before the one, even unto 
“ Dan*.” And indeed the sin did not stop here, 
for we learn in the next verse, that, in that na¬ 
tural course by which men proceed in evil, “He 
“ made an house of high placesf,” which was 
another and a distinct innovation upon the estab¬ 
lished worship. Lastly, follows another cir¬ 
cumstance which seems to go along, and to have 
gone along with every schism from that time 
to this : “ He made priests of the lowest of the 
“ people, which were not of the sons of Levi|.” 

The consequence of this was that God cursed 
this people with such a succession of wicked 


severely reproved. Of these men at least we may say, without fear 
of being contradicted, that they knew that they were acting wrong 
that they wilfully erred in forsaking the established worship, 

* 1 Kings xii. 30. t lb. 31. % lb. 
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kings, as I believe never has been seen in any 
other age or nation; that the people thus go¬ 
verned, went on deeper.and deeper in wicked¬ 
ness; till, at last, the measure of their crimes 
being full, they were carried away into capti¬ 
vity, fro* whence they have never returned, 
nor is any trace or remembrance left of what 
became of them, or any certain knowledge .whe¬ 
ther they do or do not any where exist as a 
body. So signal and so severe was the ven¬ 
geance which God took upon them for this their 
wilful and perverse separation from that religi¬ 
ous communion which he had instituted for 
them; so signal, I say, was their punishment, 
that I know not if a parallel he to be found for 
H in all history". 


7 True it is that even this state of corruption, and this 'establish* 
merit of idolatry, by authority of the sovereign, did not hinder, hut 
that individuals, though few in number and hardly to be discerned 
should retain their allegiance to the true God, and serve him with 
sincerity and uprightness. Nay, he had among them prophets, 
such as Elijah and Elisha, who were particularly distinguished by 
the wonders which they wrought, as well' the doctrine which 
i they inculcated. It was to Elijah that the Almighty himself de¬ 
clared this : “Yethave I left me seven thousand in Israel all the 
u knees which have not bowed unto Baal, and every month which 
hath notJkissed him,” 1 Kings xix. 18. and see Horn. xi. 4. To 
such men undoubtedly it was not imputed as a crime that they did 
not go up at the stated times to Jerusalem, hut this can only form 
a precedent for those who are under the same constraint, and who 
are hindered by an overbearing power, from joining in worship 
with that which is the true and proper church. 
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Uponthis view of things, as far as it has 
gone, and as far as we trust to the scriptures of 
the Old Testament, I apprehend that sufficient 
ground has been laid for concluding, according 
to what I have said before, first, that a total 
freedom from church government and external 
ceremonies is not a state particularly favourable 
to the increase of religion, but rather the con¬ 
trary: secondly, that where such government, 
and such ordinances have been established, any 
attempt to shake them off, whether directed 
against the persons of the individuals who were 
at the head of the establishment, or against the 
authority which they exercised, and the mode 
of worship itself, has not only not been ap¬ 
proved of by God, but has drawn down upon 
those who presumed so to act, his heavy indig¬ 
nation. And not only this, but we have here an 
example where God actually himself instituted 
and established not only a very minute and ex¬ 
tensive code of such rites and ordinances, but 
set apart a particular description of persons to 
minister in them before him. This too, among 
that favoured people whom he had chosen out 
of all the nations, as the people with whom he 
would dwell, and with whom only the know¬ 
ledge of him should be preserved. It appears, 
I say, that from this people, among whom he 
raised up a succession of holy men and pro¬ 
phets, he required not merely the abstracted 
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worship of the spirit, but also a rigid adherence 
to visible forms and ceremonies. He required 
it from the body at large; he required it also 
from every individual. This must, therefore, 

I conoeive, form a strong presumption in favour 
of adopting a certain degree of ceremony in the 
institution of any religion. At least it should 
seem hardly excusable, certainly not justifiable, 
for any person to separate from the communion, 
of his fellows, united in the same faith, merely 
because tlrey use ceremonies; as long, at least, 
as those ceremonies continue to be such as can¬ 
not be shewn to be either unlawful in them- 
✓ 

selves, or leading directly to evil consequences. 
Yet, you well know, that this was the reason 
which in later times, was assigned by the great 
body of the dissenters in this country for their 
separation from our church. When pressed 
bard for the grounds of that separation, when 
it was urged that the use of the surplice, as 
well as the sign of the cross in baptism, were 
adopted simply for the sake of decency and of 
edification, they persisted in objecting to them, 
even to the perpetuating of the schism, purely 
and nakedly upon the ground that there was no 
express warrant of Christ and his apostles for 
the use of those particular forms, that they were 
therefore impositions of men, and that to such 
impositions they would not submit. 

Now, without recurring to that argument 
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■which I have hinted before, that there is no 
mode of worshipping God, which prevails in 
any congregation, though ever so bare of forms, 
that has not something of human institution in 
it, that according to this reasoning, even the 
appointment of any particular day or hour for 
divine worship, may be called a human imposi¬ 
tion that such a proposition if consistently 
pursued, and insisted upon rigorously, would 
lead to all the extravagances of mysticism; that, 
in fact, it has led among the Quakers to the 
taking away of the sacraments, and the resist¬ 
ing of the civil authority, in more than one 
important point'; let us see whether in fact 
there be any reason to pronounce that the king¬ 
dom of Christ was to be essentially different 
even in these particulars, from the kingdom 
which had before resided with Judah; whether 
either our Lord or his apostles shewed a repug¬ 
nance to complying with forms, merely as 
forms; nay, to go farther, whether they held 
it a sufficient reason for separating from any 


• This ip in fact the case with the Quakers in many important 
particulars ; nor does their disclaiming all war or resistance to what 
they call oppression, carry with it any thing likea due and necessary 
submission to “the powers that be.” By refusing to pay tythes, t6 
take' upon themselves particular offices, to be sworn as witnesses, 
and various other instances, where they hold a conduct in direct 
opposition to the laws of their country, they in fact carry on a system 
of resistance, which, if it were general, would be most effectual t* 
the overthrow of the government. . 
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communion, that its rulers, though preserving 
the true doctrine, were, in their own particular 
practice, themselves become corrupt. 

In the first place, we find our saviour, though 
as he said of himself, he was “ Lord of the Sab- 
hath*,” as of all things, whether of divine or 
of human institution, submitting to every rite 
of the Jewish church, circumcised, presented 
in the temple, going up to Jerusalem with his 
parents at the stated season; and, before he 
entered upon his ministry, solemnly baptized: 
this too, for that very memorable reason which 
he gave to John at the time of his baptism, that 
thus “ it became him to fulfil all righteousness!, *' 
thus expressly attaching righteousness to the 
performance of outward ceremonies. After that 
even while he is reprobating the hypocrisy and 
wickedness of the elders among the Jews, so far 
is he from taking occasion to disparage their 
authority, that he expressly guards against any 
such conclusion. “The scribes and the pharisees,’* 
he said to the people, “ sit in Moses* seat; all 
“ therefore whatsoever they bid you observe, 
“ that observe and do ; but do not after their 
“ w&rks, for they say and do notj.” Even 
after he had ascended up into Heaven, and 
when the apostles were actually carrying into 

* Luke vi. 5. Mark ii. 28. t Matth. iii. 15. 

Matth. xxiii. 3. 
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execution the important and gracious purpose 
for which he came, of breaking down the par¬ 
tition wall, and extending the knowledge of 
God to the geutiles also; we do not find either 
in the apostles themselves, or in the Jewish 
converts, any aversion to joining in communion 
with the body of the Jews, or to complying with 
the ceremonies of the law. They took care in¬ 
deed to guard against the imposition of the yoke 
upon the gentile converts; but, as far as ap¬ 
pears from history, as long as Jerusalem existed, 
and there was a temple where Jehovah was wor¬ 
shipped, such Christians as chose might and 
did pay their vows at his sanctuary. And to 
the hierarchy of that church they not only paid 
respect in their persons, but in their writings 
reasoned upon it and alleged it as supporting 
their own authority, and as being connected 
„ with our religion. Christ is therefore called 
the “ Passover*.” He is also not only the vic¬ 
tim, but the High Priest. It is said of those 
who were invested with that character, that 
“ no man taketh that honour to himself but 
“ he that is called of God, as was Aaronf.” 
Again it is asked, as an argument why the 
ministers of Christ should have a provision sup¬ 
plied to them by those whom they taught, 
Know ye not that they which minister about 

\ 

♦ l Cor. t. 7* t Heb. t. 4, 
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“ holy things, live of the things of the tern- 
“ pie*?” Thus were the ordinances under the 
old law made the foundation for the rule and 
discipline which should be established in the 
church. And in no 6ne instance do we find 
them disparaged or undervalued, except when 
they were erroneously exalted beyond their pro¬ 
per value, and set in competition with, or sup¬ 
posed to contribute at all to the efficacy of the 
atonement made by our Lord. 

But, further, what did actually take place in 
the church when established by the apostles ? 
Was it governed by any rule? What was the 
liberty which prevailed in it? Not only the 
apostles and first teachers governed the church, 
but they also ordained others who should take 
that charge upon them. This was done in the 
very mode now practised. And even Barnabas 
and Saul when sent out to a particular ministry, 
received their authority by the laying on of 
hands, After that, we find them superintend¬ 
ing each thgir proper provinces, according to 
the direction which their labours had taken, 
and the different countries which they had con* 
verted. Lastly, not only elders were ordained 
in every church, but - in the persons of Timothy 
and of Titus we may trace the very character 
which is now sustained by our metropolitans. 


♦ 1 Cor. i*. 13. 
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These men succeeded to the name as well as’to 1 
the office of apostles. In process of time the' 
name was changed into that of angel, and after 
a short interval, the title of bishop or superin- 
tendant was appropriated to that class of officers. 
To all these the people are enjoined to be obe¬ 
dient. “ Submit yourselves to every one that 
“ helpeth with us and laboureth*. ” “Obey 
“ them.that have the rule over you, and sub- 
“ mit yourselves - ^” Such are the injunctions 
of the apostles to the disciples at large ; and 
that the apostles themselves exercised the most 
extensive and absolute authority, much beyond 
what was claimed by the high priest among the 
Jews®, no man who reads the epistles of St. 
Paul, can have a doubt. As little ddubt is there 
of their having delegated to their successors the 

* 1 Cor. xvi. 16 . f Heb. xiii. 17. 

» They were like their great master, whose ambassadors they 
were, having his fall powers, and being prophets as well as priests. 
But it may be remarked that this union of character and accumula¬ 
tion of authority was to cease with them. In the epistles to Titui 
^nd Timothy we have no intimation that the supernatural gifts 
which the apostles possessed, would be continued to them or that 
they were actually imparted to either of those holy men. On the 
contrary they are exhorted to “holcf fast the form of sound words 
f< delivered to them/’ to “ continue in the things which they had 
4f learned,” and this with a particular reference to the scriptures. 
(2 Tim. iii. 14. et seq.) So that the apostle was immediately laying 
the foundation of an establishment, which was to be permanent 
both in ddetrine and discipline. All the modes of punishing offen¬ 
ders there mentioned by him are simply excommunication, or such 
other modes as were to remain in the church fo? ever. 
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whole, of that authority, except that superna¬ 
tural part of it which they derived from the 
immediate communication of the Holy Ghost, 
and which gave them power not only to discern 
hearts, but to inflict extraordinary punishments, 
even extending to death upon presumptuous 
offenders 10 . Except this, I say, which was the 
special gift of God to them personally, there 
appears no doubt but that both Timothy, and 
Titus received all the power to rule their re¬ 
spective churches with as absolute command as 
had been exercised by St. Paul himself. It is 
also clear from what I ha\ r e already cited, and 
many other passages, that a duty was imposed 
upon the members of the church at large to pro¬ 
vide for their ministers and teachers. The par¬ 
ticular mode in w'hich this was to be done was 
not indeed declared, because it must have va¬ 
ried according to the situation of the churches 
in their then precarious state, when, instead of 
being protected, they were persecuted by the 
civil power. But nothing can be more exten¬ 
sive or general than the principle of that max¬ 
im, by which, as had been doue by our blessed 
Lord before him, the apostle enforced this right. 


*° Such as took place in the cases of Ananias and Sapphira, and 
Elymas. So as to' the sicknesses and deaths in the Corinthian 
church, as well such as happened as such as were threatened by St, 
Paul. 
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‘♦The labourer is worthy of his reward," W, 
“ of his hire". ” 

. In all this therefore we see nothing es* 
sentially different from the course which was 
observed in the Jewish church.' I may say 
hardly any difference, except as far as such a 
difference was made necessary by the different 
circumstances under which the one and the 
other was established: the first having risen up 
in connexion with, and supported by the civil 
government of the nation; the church of Christ 
on the contrary, not only not having any such 
connexion, but being opposed and discouraged 
in all possible ways by the ruling powers of the 
states where it was preached: the first being 
confined to one people; the other being intend¬ 
ed for the salvation of all nations, and to go 
out into all lands. This accounts for what I 
have mentioned before of there being no fixed 
provision made for the clergy in the earliest 
ages; because none such could be made without 
the concurrence of the temporal governmeQt; 
this accounts also for the priesthood not being 
confined to one family, as it was among the 
Jews; and why instead of being hereditary, it 
was assigned and delegated to such as were 

11 Luke x. 7. and 1 Tim. r. 18. It i» very material to recollect 
that this is said to Timothy. It was therefore a matter not personal 
to the apostles, but to be obserred in after ages. 
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found proper for it by those who had in charge 
to keep up the succession : why, also, instead of 
one high priest, there were, in the first place, 
instituted twelve apostles: not one pope, I may 
add, but many bishops. But still the priest¬ 
hood was essentially the same, and the same 
may be said of the deacops, who, without any 
forced construction, may be considered as an¬ 
swering to the Levites 1 *. 


*• The testimony of Jerom to this effect is well known, as de- 
firered in the very passage, in which he is arguing for something 
like inherent' equality between presbyters and bishops. tf Ut scia- 
“ mus traditiones apostolicas sumptas de veteri Testamento, quod 
u Aaron et filii ejus atque Levitae in templo fuerunt, hoc sibi episcopi 
“ atque diaconi vindicant in Ecclesia,’* in Epistola ad Evangelum, 
Op. V. iv. Par 2. p. 803. Jerom, it is well known, was the great 
authority for the alleged parity of presbyters and bishops. Yet 
in this very epistle, he admits that the bishops only can ordain. 
* 1 Quid enim facit, excepta ordinaikm, episcopus, quod Presbyter non 
faciat.*’ Hammond vol. iv. 771* reckons up fifty other testimo¬ 
nies from this very Jerom for the superiority of bishops over presby¬ 
ters. Jerom is, indeed, every way a very strong authority for the 
succession of bishops, and,the authority of the church. For even 
he carried the institution of bishops to the very apostolical age. He 
•ays, when men began to say, u I am of Paul, and I of Cephas,'' 
kc. referring to the very words of the apostle, then, says he, the 
authority was given to one, (that is the bishop,) that the seeds o^ 
schism might be removed, “ ut schismatum semina tollerentur!** 
Vol. iv. 1. Pars, p, 412. Ed. Bened. k This he repeats several times 
ia different places. Which, therefore, to the Presbyterians them¬ 
selves, should have been an effectual argument, thus coming from 
their great oracle, against their separation. See also other authori¬ 
ties in Hammond, Leslie (vol. ii. p. 220.) and Potter, Hoadly, and 
later writers. 
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■ What now did the apostles think of those per* 
sons who broke this order, who, following opi¬ 
nions of their own, occasioned divisions in the 
several churches? We have already seen what an 
unqualified condemnation St. Paul passed upon 
those who troubled the Galatians. Was he at 
all less decisive in respect of those who disturb¬ 
ed the peace of other congregations ? “ Now,” 
says he, in the conclusion of the Epistle to the 
Romans, when he was delivering them such 
commands as he particularly wished should leave 
alasting impression upon them, “Now, I be- 
“ seech you, brethren, mark them which cause 
* c division and offences contrary to the doctrine 
“ which ye have learned, and avoid them*.” 
In the Epistle to the Thessalonians, he be¬ 
seeches the brethren to “ warn them that are 
unruly,” or disorderly, as it is in the margin 
of our Bibles, “ row «7*x7w*f\” In the second 
Epistle, he repeats and enforces the same pre¬ 
cept, in a way that shews plainly what he means 
by the word “ alaxiot.” <c Now,” says he, “we 
“ command you, brethren, that ye withdraw 
" yourselves from every brother that walketh dis- 
“ orderly, ecTxtfas, and not according to the tra¬ 
ditions which ye received of usj.” Among 
other very strong exhortations to Timothy and 
to Titus, the former is directed to “ withdraw 

* Rom. xvi. 17- t 1 Thes. v. 14. J 2Thes. iii. 10. 
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u hifflsetf*” from persons of that description ; 
and the latter is expressly enjoined to ** reject,’* 
that is evidently to excommunicate “an hereticf, 
“ after the first and second admonition.” Even 
the meek and amiable John, the beloved disciple 
of our Lord is not less strong in his language. 
“ If” says he to the elect lady, “there come any 
“ unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive 
“ him not into your house, neither bid him God 
“ speedj.” 

But it is in the first Epistle to the Corinthians 
that we have, perhaps, the most exact picture, 
that is to be found any where, of pure schism j 
and I must add, of such schism as is but too 
frequent among us. ** I hear,” says the apostle, 
" that there are contentions among you.” Now, 
what .were they? Why that “ every one said, I 
*' am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cer 
" phas, and I of Christ**.” This, according to 

• 1 Tim. n. 5. t Tit. lii. 10. i f Jutar 10. 

11 I Cor. i. ta. Is not this f< I of Christ/ 1 very life* to the titl* 
arrogated by those well known characters of our days already no¬ 
ticed, who, in contradistinction to their brethren, call themselve § 
Bmngelical or Gospel Ministers l As St. Pan! said of Christ, may 
we not say here, “ Is the gospel divided ?’* May we not go on too 
to say , ft was Calvin crucified for you,pr were you baptized in the 
name of Wesley ?** It may be said, and I think, has been Urged, 
that the first reformers, men whom we revere, and to *vhom it was 
hever objected, also described themselves as Gospel Ministers, ot 
Gospel! Preachers. This may be true, but the cases were very 
different. They did it to distinguish themselves from those who 
professed to preach something ktidet the gospel: from the Papists, 

ft” 
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modern ideas, was a difference of opinion which 
did not deserve notice; nay, we know that 
some men account it a mark of zeal to go hunt¬ 
ing after such preachers as they imagine deliver 
themselves in a more edifying or more impressive 
r manner. But what was St. Paul’s judgment 
upon this matter? Why, he tells them that they 
are carnal. “Ye are carnal,” he says, “ for, 
“ whereas, there is among you envying and 
“ strife, and divisions, are ye not carnal, and 
walk as men ? For, while one says I am of 
“ Paul, and another, I am of Apollos, are ye 
“ not carnal*?” Strong as these words.of dis¬ 
approbation are, yet do they fall very short of 
the censures which are passed in other places upon 
those who cause schisms in the church.. In the 
Epistle to the Romans, the persons marked out 
in the passage before referred to, are described 
to be such as “ serve not the Lord Jesus Christ, 
“ buttheir own belly, and by good works and fair 
“ speeches deceive the simplef.” In the Epistle 
to the Philippians, they are called, “ dogs, evil 
“ workers,” “ of the concision];,” alluding to 
their doctrines respecting circumcision. After 


who rested on traditions, and by their traditions had even made void 
the word of God. But who, in the church of England, nay, among 
Protestants at large, admits of any other rule but the gospel ? I doub t 
much, however, if the name was at any time, even in that sense 
assumed by many of the clergy of our church. 

* 1 Cor. iii. 3, 4. f Hgm. xvi. 18. } Philip, iii. 2. 
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that; tie calls them, “ enemies of the cross of 
“Christ.” Again, in the Epistle to Timothy, 
such men are spoken of, as “ having swerved 
“from the faith, and turned aside unto vain 
“jangling: desiring to be teachers of the law* 
“ understanding neither what they say, nor what 
“ they affirm*." Again he says, “ If any man 
“ teach otherwise,” (that is otherwise than' 
what is there set forth,) “and consent not ta 
“ wholesome words, even to the words of our 
“ Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine, which 
“ is according to godliness, he is proud, knowing 
“ nothing, but doting about strifes of words, 
“ whereof cometh envy, strife, railings, evil sur* 
“ misings ;—supposing that gain is godlinessf.’ 
St. Peter uses equally strong language in his 
second Epistle; which is also the case with Si. 
Jude. And, lastly, St. James says expressly, 
that “ the- wars and fightings among them,':’ 
(which are but other words for divisions and 
dissentions,) “ come hence even of the lusts that 
“ war in their members;};.” 

To these strong and pointed authorities re¬ 
specting the sin and odiousness of ■ schism, re¬ 
specting the causes and the disposition of mind, 
in which it originates, where shall we find , the 
slightest contradiction? What single passage 
can be adduced, which in any way favours a 

•lTim. i. 6 7. + ;lb. vi. 3, 4, 6. $ James Iv. 1. 

G 2 
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causeless or light separation from the church, of 
encourages men to follow a way of their own? 
Should not so many printed declarations make 
us cautious, not only how we fall into this sm 
gurselves, but how, even by our acquiescence, 
we give any encouragement to those that 
“ trouble us ?** “ He that biddeth him God 
“ speed,” says St John, “ is partaker of his evil 
*5 works.” Surely these are topics upon which 
it behoves vt, at least, who labour in the ministry 
to “ exhort, rebuke, and reprove.” What can 
we suppose, but that the human mind, being 
the same m these days, as in the days of the 
apostles, the same abuses will exist? And, to 
those, who allege the obscurity of the Scrip¬ 
tures as a ground for dissenting, and who found 
upon that plea, a claim to be indulged in their 
own interpretation, it may be sometlring of an 
answer, that there was a time* when no such ob¬ 
scurity could have been alleged, when resort 
might have been had to the very fountain head 
of truth, when yet heresies and divisions were 
•ftttfe less frequent than among us. It is -clear, 
-from this very circumstance, that there is such a 
thing as wilful heresy, as causeless schism; both 
•or either of which, as they exist separately or 
conjointly, are grievous and most dangerous 
sins. 

But it may be said, that the apostles, indeed, 
might well speak instrong language of heretics 
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and schismatics; for they could discern, without 
danger of erring, the false from the true, the sin¬ 
cere dissenter from him who was actuated only 
by ambition or covetousness. But, in the first 
place, let any man shew me any one such person 
allowed by the apostles to be sincere or justifi¬ 
able in his dissent; even then, I would say, that 
we need not suppose them to be altogether made 
up of falsehood. St. Paul says of these men, that 
they, were “ deceiving and deceived*,” cheating 
themselves as well as cheating others. But, 
farther, you will observe, that I have omitted to 
notice the passages which relate to those who 
opposed the apostle personally, Hymenasus, Phi- 
lactus, or Diotrephes; as to whom, therefore, 
he might judge from that discernment of the 
heart, which God had given him. But I have 
confined myself to what are general directions 
to the churches, such as were to be followed by 
them in his absence, or after his death. This is 
also the case with the epistles written to Titus 
and Timothy. They all of them respectively 
contain injunctions to mark or reject those, who 
walked not after the traditions received from 
the apostles; to avoid those who caused divi¬ 
sions : but what might be the meaning of the 
traditions, what should be such ^division as was 
criminal, it is clear that the churches were left 

* 2 Tim. iii. IS. 
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to judge. When Titus was bid, after the first 
or second admonition, tq reject a heretic, most 
clearly it was left to his judgment to say what 
was heresy. And we have no reason, not the 
slightest, to believe that either Timothy or 
Titus, or the churches of Rome, had the gift of 
infallibility conferred on them, or could read the 
hearts of men; if, indeed, the apostles them¬ 
selves, in their general ministry, and at all times 
possessed that power. Those, therefore, to 
whom the exhortations which I have cited were 
addressed, had not, as far as we can see, any 
other means of judging what were schisms or 
heresies, than the churches in these days are 
possessed of. They were to judge according to 
the traditions, or words of the evangelists and 
apostles, as they were preserved with them; and 
it may be said, that we, every one of us, in 
these days, have a more complete collection of 
those traditions, than any one church of that 
day could have possessed. There is, therefore, 
nothing which should prevent any church in 
these times from reprobating and condemning 
heresies and schisms ; nay, I apprehend, that 
every one of the passages which I have cited, 
does, on the contrary, make it the duty of every 
Christian community so to do. The example of 
the apostles must, at least, I conceive, operate 
so far as to be our justification, if, upon such 
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occasions, we speak as we feel, if we use the lan¬ 
guage of boldness, and of simplicity. 

I will only add, for the present, that many 
are the passages which I might further have ad¬ 
duced. I have not alleged the numerous ex¬ 
hortations to unity which abound in the scrip¬ 
tures; nor even that most significant term of 
edification; a metaphor taken froift building, 
and which implies the strongest and most per¬ 
fect coherence of all the parts. Enough, how¬ 
ever, I trust, has been said to make it evident, 
that it is not by giving way to every wild opi¬ 
nion that we shall best please God 14 ; but by 

14 “ I cannot think that this method of preventing our dangers’* 
(those arising from schism,) “ is to make such concessions to dis - 
" senters, as will shake and destroy the present constitution, hut by 
u reasoning them into union upon such principles as are common 
%< to all the churches ef the Reformation . For such principles are, 
" doubtless, the most proper and the most secure method of uniting 
“ and preserving us against the common enemy,** (he means 
popery,) €i and consequently not only the most reasonable, but the 
“most seasonable method also.” Bingham’s Pref. to French 
Church’s Apology for the Church of England. Such was the opi¬ 
nion of a most eminent divine, distinguished, not only for his great 
learning, and knowledge of ecclesiastical antiquities, but for his 
judgment, sincerity, and candour. It is but fair to subjoin.the 
remark made upon this passage by the well known Dr. Towers, 
one of the editors of the last edition of the Biographia Britannica, 
and a (I believe, Socinian) dissenter. ** All attempts to reason 
“ men into an exact uniformity of sentiment , have been found ineffica- 
“ cious, and ever will be so. Whenever men dare think for 
“ themselves, they will think differently; but though uniformity of 
“ sentiment be impracticable, persons of very opposite opinions may 
" unite in mutual candour, forbearance, and benevolence.*’ Biog, 
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steadily maintaining what was characterised at 
the beginning as the “ apostles’ doctrine and 
“ fellowship.” And you will, I flatter myself; 
readily join with me, while I conclude in the 
strong and appropriate words of St. Paul, 
“ Now, I beseech you, brethren, by the name 
“ of Qur Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the 
“ wipe thing, and that there be no divisions 
“ among you, hut that ye be perfectly joined 
“ together in the same mind, and in the same 
u judgmentt.” 

Brit. Art. Bingham. Upon this, I may observe, first, that 
uniformity of sentiment is what no man was ever so visionary as to 
expect. Something much jhort of that will be sufficient to bring 
about the unity which is so much insisted upon in the scriptures; 
and, secondly/ it is often useful, nay, enjoined as a duty to aim at 
that which is in strictness unattainable, as we are all required to be 
perfect, though no man can hope to attain perfection. It is only 
by thus endeavouring to bring about the most widely extended, and 
positively greatest good, that we are enabled to produce the greatest 
good in our power. Unquestionably, also, in seeking after union, 
we cannot employ too ipuch candour, forbearance and benevolence, 
provided, always, that we do not so far mistake the meaning of 
these terms as to be drawn in to betray the cause in which we are 
engaged. It is, in fact, as we have seen, to the want of candour, 
forbearance, and benevolence, that schisms are supposed to hart 
originated, 

t \ Cor. i. IQ. 
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Matt, wu 16. 

Ye shall knew them by their Fruits. 

\ 

This saying of our blessed Saviour was pro* 
fessedly uttered with a view of pointing out to 
the disciples an easy and certain test by which 
they might discover the sort of teachers whom 
they were to follow, as well as those whom 
they were to avoid. The right understanding 
of the words becomes therefore a point of some 
importance to the subject upon which I am dis¬ 
coursing ; and the consideration of them will 
be of great use in illustrating and enforcing that 
part of it upon which 1 am now about to enter; 
and which has for its. object to shew the obvi¬ 
ous tendency of schism* and; the causes in which 
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it originates; as well as the effects which it has 
actually produced in the different instances in 
which it has acquired any strength or perma¬ 
nency. 

“ Beware,” says our Lord, “ of false pro- 
“ phets which come to you in sheep’s clothing, 
“ but inwardly they are ravening wolves." 
“ Ye shall know them by their fruits.” And 
he explains this, as it was his manner, by fami¬ 
liar images. “ Do men gather grapes of thorns, 
“ or figs of thistles ? Even so every good tree 
“ bringeth forth good fruit, but a corrupt tree 
“ bringeth forth evil fruit.” Further, he adds, 
“ A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, 
“ neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good 
“ fruit.” About the precise meaning of these 
expressions, there has been a certain diversity 
of opinions among commentators. Some by 
the “ coming in sheep’s clothing” merely un¬ 
derstand the character of the persons in ques¬ 
tion, their being invested with, or taking upon 
them the office of teachers. And this they 
found upon that circumstance of the sheep-skin 
being the dress in which the prophets of old 
had been usually clothed. It is manifest, how- 
’ ever, in the first place, that this would be mere 
: tautology, since it would add nothing to the 
' description before given of the persons spoken 
of, that they were prophets. “ Beware of false 
' tf prophets.” But secondly, what is perhaps 
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more material, this is neither so agreeable to the 
common apprehensions of mankind, nor does 
it properly contrast with the expression that 
follows, that “ inwardly they are ravening 
“ wolves.” This latter clearly applies to the 
inward disposition and the real pursuits and oc¬ 
cupations of the animal: the former, therefore, 
should relate to the outward demeanour and ap¬ 
pearance of the man; that exterior of sanctity 
and charity which we are so often reminded 
that the hypocrites of that day were wont to 
assume. They were, however, to be detected 
and discerned from the true prophets “ by 
(> their fruits.” 

But as to this also there has been a variety of 
sentiments. Some will have it that the word 
“ fruits” means good works; the piety and cha¬ 
rity which the preacher is to shew forth in his 
life and conversation. But this also, I appre¬ 
hend to be neither agreeable to the context nor 
to other parts of scripture. For our Saviour 
has no where told us that we are not to listen 
to those who are appointed to preach the word, 
if they are not also exemplary in their conduct. 
So far from it, he did in one remarkable in¬ 
stance, .already referred to, tell the multitude 
the direct contrary; as when he bade them, 
‘‘ observe and do all that the pharisees and 
M scribes bade them observe,” at the same time 
that he cautioned them “ not to do after their 
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•* works; for” as he goes on, “they say and do 
“ not;” which is a sufficient proof that it k no> 
reason for not receiving good doctrine, no, nor 
ought to be any prejudice against it, that it ia 
propounded by an immoral man, provided he 
be duly commissioned to deliver it; provided he 
“ sit in Moses's seat.” According to my ides 
of this, the word “fruits” will properly mean 
the effect and tendency of the doctrine; whether 
it be calculated to answer the ends proposed of 
making men better, of bringing them, to the 
knowledge of God, and shewing them the way 
of salvation: whether, mother words, it be that 
true spiritual food with Which the gospel was 
intended to nourish and to strengthen our souls. 
This it is which we ought to look to, and not 
to the individual and personal qualifications of 
the speaker. 

If it be objected to me that, > in putting this 
meaning upon the word, I shall be found to 
contradict the reasoning of our Lord, for that 
then “a corrupt tree” may “bring forth good 
“ fruit,” I shall answer, in the first place, that 
the precepts of our Saviour, and still more his 
parables and illustrations, are in their nature 
general, and must not be tied strictly to every 
case, nor to an application in every particular: 
that it will, however, almost always happen 
that a man who preaches the really true and 
edifying doctrine will be a good man, or 
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st least not a bad man; his preaching 1 
cannot be without effect upon himself, 
or he must have “a conscience seared in* 

“ deed with a hot iron*.” But, further, if it 
should so happen that so strong and lamentable 
a contradiction should take place, yet thia 
again will not make against my interpretation; 
for the tree will still be a good tree quoad hoe} 
that is, as to the purpose for which it is there 
placed. It may be with respect to itself only* 
as corrupt as it may, nay, eaten up with the 
canker, if you will, but if it afford the nourish* 
ment required, if the fruit be good, the tree is 
not bad. And indeed this is what we actually 
see take place in trees which continue to bear 
excellent fruit, when they are apparently in the 
last state of decay. Whereas, on the other 
hand, there are trees whose flourishing and 
healthy condition only makes the fruit which 
they bear more bitter and unwholesome. 

Take also the other figure which our Lord has 
made use of; is it not clear that the wolves of 
which he speaks are to be avoided, not so much 
as being bad in themselves, but because they 
raven and destroy ? 

If it be objected that this will reduce very 
lew, or almost to nothing, this test; because it 
will then be brought to this, that we are to ex* 
amine the doctrine; which is implied in our 
, • X Tim. iy. t. 
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bearing it, I will say that this is what 1 apprtf-* 
bend to be-precisely the duty required of-us ally 
according to our respective abilities; and that 
it is by no means unnecessary to urge it, since 
but too many are apt to hear without consider** 
ing. If again it be said that this is a matter of 
too much difficulty for the multitude, who 
could better judge of the moral conduct of the 
preacher; I must answer, that the difficulty 
will be at least as great in the one >fcase : as h\ 
the other; nay it will be perhaps greater in that 
which I am combating; for if we refer to the 
other parts of scripture for the sort of immo*- 
Tality which is supposed to distinguish false 
teachers, we shall find it not to be such vices 
as shock the universal sense of mankind; not 
any gross sensuality or debauchery ; but ratiher 
such as are by no means incompatible with an 
appearance of holiness and integrity; such as 
therefore arc very likely to deceive the unwary. 
We are told of their “making a fair shew in the 
“ flesh*,” of “their creeping into houses* and 
leading captive silly womenf;” of their deal¬ 
ing in or professing “oppositions of science 
* ‘ falsely so called^, ” nay, of their having a “form 
“ of godliness||.” All this under the impulse 
-of ambition, of vanity, and of covetousness ; 

* Gal. vi. 12. t 2 Tim. iii. 6. J 1 Tim. vi.-20, 21. 

H 2 Tim.' iii. 5. 
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which ■ are. yices apt to be .disguised under so 
Many forms, -that .they are not, I apprehend, at 
all'tbote obvious to (ordinary understanding*' 
than the tendency.and effect of doctrines. And 
indeed one way of judging of that tendency, 1 
and of those'effects, though not an infallible or 
the most sure one, will still be to observe the 
change which is, produced as well, upon the 
preachers.>as Upfcn ithe hearers, id respect of 
their way of living,as well as of thinking. 

• It will-be material to, bear this in mind, 1 
because the real or supposed integrity of life, 
and parity of conversation in the leaders of 
sects, are, not unfrequently and even’with a 
degree fof triumph, brought forward as. a justifi¬ 
cation, and even recommendation, of the schism 
which they cause and the heresy which they 
profess. • - 

Whereas,, even if their pretensions in this 
respect were allowed to the full extent, it would 
prove little or nothing: for if schism and'heresy 
be sinful, -ajad a- man be shewn to, be guilty of 
one or both of these, how can it be argued that 
he shall be justified, or can be encouraged in 
the commission of them, by the absence of 
any, nay of every other sin ? Besides, we must 
also not forget, that in all religious contests, 
an appearance of greater-sanctity must neces¬ 
sarily ha vp considerable weight: and it is in 
fact one of the means which all those who set 
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themselves up against any establishment would, 
out of mere worldly wisdom, and in order t® 
carry their ends, seek to employ and make a 
shew o£ We accordingly find that most leaders 
of sects have in reality affected to make such a 
display, not only of great virtue, but of peculiar 
austerity and mortification* This was the case 
with the Essenes, the Montanists, nay with 
most of the Gnostics and Manicheans. It Was 
also particularly the case with the authors of 
those institutions which are now universally 
allowed to have been pernicious and ill-judged s 
I mean the founders of monastic orders, who 
grew into favour and power only by the opinion 
which was entertained of their extraordinary 
holiness, and the rigour with which they ab¬ 
stained even from what was lawful, from every 
thing which was connected with indulgence 
and pleasure. We roust not, therefore, as it 
clearly follows, be detained by any such pre¬ 
tensions, from examining into the soundness &S 
any doctrine, or trying it by its proper stan¬ 
dard; still less should they operate to restrain 
us from reproving every approach to heresy and 
schism. 

This digression into which I have been led te 
enter, rather more at large than I intended, 
will, I trust, appear not inapplicable te my'ge¬ 
neral subject It will also, I conceive, be shewn 
tO bear with considerable force upon certain 
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other topics which are much in vogue, and 
which it may be proper in the first instancy 
and before I proceed further, to dispose of. 

First, it is usual for the apologists of schism 
or of other errors, to argue that we are not to 
press an adversary with any consequences of 
the doctrines professed by him, which he dis- 
claims or does not avow. Now, if by this no¬ 
thing more is meant than that it is not always to 
be concluded that the individual himself is aware 
of all the consequences which may follow from 
the introduction of his doctrine; that we are 
nost therefore to suppose him to have actually 
Intended to do all the mischief which we can 
shew that he has done, or may be justly afraid 
that he will do; if no more be meant than that 
tbe severity of personal invective should be mo¬ 
derated, and as much forbearance exercised as 
anay be possible without injury to the truth; I 
have no sort of objection to the proposition; 
nor can I have the least desire to see contro¬ 
versy carried on in any way but such as is 
Strictly consistent with Christian charity. But, 
H it be meant by this, that we are to be pre¬ 
vented from impeaching a doctrine or combat- 
itig a sect, upon any other grounds than such 
as our opponents themselves profess to stand 
upon, that we are to charge them with no re- 
stilts, 0^ deductions from their principles, but 
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such as they themselves present to our view; if 
we are not to be at liberty to detect latent mis- 
chief and to trace falsehood, whether involun¬ 
tary or designed, under all its forms and 
through all its disguises ; I must decidedly pro¬ 
test against any such proposition. I must say 
that this is a mode of contending for the truth 
which is not to be prescribed to us, which 
would operate most unfavourably against, the 
most sincere advocates of the gospel.; which 
Would, in every case, give to the impugners of 
the word, whether heretics or. infidels, an undue 
advantage both with respect to the mode ofat- 

tack and to that of defence. I must add that 

* 

it would further take from us tbe power of fol- 
lowing'-’as implicitly and as fully, as we ought, 
this direction or precept of our Saviour which 
is contained in my text; for I.con tend that tbe 
consequences of a doctrine are precisely the 
“ fruits” of which he. there spseaks. . It is from 
these that we are particularly called, upon to 
judge whether it spring from its proper source, 
whether it be truly derived from the spirit; nor 
are we to be. stopped from this mode of reason¬ 
ing, by any protest which may be made on be¬ 
half of any individual, even though we should 
be disposed to give it the fullest credit, as far 
as it relates to the man himself. 

When, for example, we are considering cer- 
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tain tenets Which'are prevalent in these tithes, 
and we sheVv, as every tnan may shew, that the 
doctrine of absolute decrees naturally leads to 
the vety extent of antinomianism ; and that, in 
truth, it has that effect with the great body of 
those who entertain it; We must not be told 
that we argue unfairly, because Calvin himself 
never avowed, and never, in practice, fell into 
that error, because the enlightened and well- 
instructed members of the sect neither profess 
nor act according to such abomination. Ad¬ 
mitting, most fully, all these claims, must we 
not be allowed to say, that in being careful to 
“ih&intain gbod works, 1 ’ and living uprightly, 
these persons may be said to act inconsistently 
with their tenets, that the praise of consistency 
rather belongs to those whose conduct is differ¬ 
ent? That, therefore, what is a snare to thp 
weak and the unlearned, can never be the doc¬ 
trine which came from Christ? So, when the 
advocates of the Romish Church defend them¬ 
selves from the charge of idolatry by distin¬ 
guishing the honour which they pay to their 
saints from the worship which is due to God, 
when they assert that they do not bow down 
before budges; in any sense which is criminal, 
shall we not, even if we were, in mere excess of 
candour, inclined to admit this to be thccase 
with the doctors of their church, deny that 
these are the senyments of the vulgar? Shall wo 

h 2" 
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not urge, that these are distinctions not under¬ 
stood by the unlearned, who do, in fact, pray 
to their saints apd to their images, with even 
greater fervour than tp God ? and,, » not the 
conclusion legitimate, that this doctrine and 
practice, if they were not, as they are, abo¬ 
minable in themselves, yet in their direct conse¬ 
quences lead to evil, and ought to be rejected ? 

, Another topic, to which I have already in 
part alluded, which is, indeed, considered a* 
one iu special use among dissenters, which is 
brought forward, upon every occasion, tp justify 
those who have nothing else tp say for them-, 
selves, is, that, supposing them to be in an er¬ 
ror, yet, as they are sincere in their belief, they 
must be as acceptable to God as those whosn 
faith is. in ever so great a degree mere correct 
lienpe it is inferred, that the insisting ugpn thft 
partieuiar tenet* pf any church, the'laying any 
stress uppn joining iu any particular eummu- 
njpn, is. an intolerable usurpation, that i,t is a 
presufpiug njpst unjustifiably to lord it over the 
Consciences of others, whp.. need only look to 
thenaselyes, and judge for themselves. The 
mfun proposition, I caanpt hip re strppgly put, 
than ip the words of thp learned prelate, to 
whom, and ^b°SC tenets, 1 have before al¬ 
luded, and who was the first, (among our divines, 
at least,) who adopted and recommended the 
maxim. "The favour of God,” said his Lordship, 
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"follows sincerity, considered is such, sndconse- 
“ queutly equally foll'owsevery equal dcgrecofsin- 
* centy,”* The unsound ness and thte pernicious 
tendency of this doctrine cannot be more clearly 
shewn in the lfrst instance, than by applying 
Our Saviour’s rule, and considering the conse¬ 
quences which result from such a mode of rea¬ 
soning. 1 cannot do this better, than by tak¬ 
ing the weids of that justly celebrated Writer,’ 
and pioUS than, who never received' a word of 
rieply from the principal 1 in that controvCiMy, 
though He was generally allowed to liaVe been 1 
the bishops’most formidable antagonist*. 1 "If,” 
&yshe, " it be sincerity as such that procures 
"thefkvourof God, then 1 it is sincerity, inde-’ 
" petident and’ exclusive of any particular way 
" of worship ; and ! , if the fhVour of God equally 

follows every equal degree of sincerity, then.' 
" itf is impossible that there should' be aiiy 
" difforence, either as to • merit of happiness’ 
•* between-a sindefe martyr and : a sincere persfe- 

• 1 Preservative against this principles • alii practices • of ■ the Ndn- 
jwtets. adtEdt p*. gt. 

1 See as to this, Wm. Law's 3d Letter, in the beginning, where 
he most deservedly lashes the bishop for declining to answer him, 
“ because' he' was not a man sufficiently considerable.” The 
bishop and his adherents were as studiously anxious as possible, to 
shew a contempt of Win. Law, which they could not feel. See 
tftfe cittalogue referred 'toiii note7'tosermohli Observe too, that 
Wm. Law’s Letters have gone through eight editions, without" 
reckoning their being reprinted in the Scholar Arm’ll. 
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“ cutor ; and he that burns the Christian, if he 
“ be but in earnest, has the same title to are- 
“ ward for it, as he that is burnt for believing 1 
“ in Christ.”* “ I hope,” Wm. Law says after¬ 
wards, “ that there is mercy in store for all ; 
“sorts of people, however erroneons in theiti 
“ way of worshipping God; but cannot believe, 
“ that to, bp a sincere Christian, is to be no 

. “ more in the favour of God, than to be a,sin-: 

tl cere deist, or a sincere destroyer of chris- 

- “ tians.” * It will be allowed,” lie goes on 

most"justly, “that sincerity is a necessary prin- 
“ ciple of true religion; and that, without it, 
“ all the most specious appearances of virtue are ; 
“ nothing worth: but still, neither common 
“sense, nor plain scripture will syffer me to 
“ think that, when our Saviour was on earth,- 
“■ they were as much 'in the favour of God, who- 
"■ sincerely refused to be his disciples, and sin- 
“■ cerely called for his crucifixion, as those who-' 
“ sincerely left all and followed him. If the)* 
*' were, what has become of that f blessedness 
“ in believing,’ so often mentioned in scripture? 
“ Or where is the happiness of the gospel reve- 
“ lation if they are as well who refuse it sin-. 
“ cerely, as they who embrace it with inter 
“ grity? ”t 

• William Law’s 1st Letter to the bishop of Bangor, reprinted ii^ 
Scolar Arm’d, &c. Vol. i. p. 331. 

f Ibid, p. 332. 
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The case here put, is an extreme one,’ but it is 
not the less a case naturally and fairly arising out 
of the position which is combated. It isso taken 
in order more strongly to shew the absurdity of 
the position in general, but the reasoning ap¬ 
plies equally to all cases ; it equally affects 
schismatics and heretics as it does infidels. 
Whatever is said of receiving the gospel, must 
be taken -of the proper receiving and right in¬ 
terpretation of it. He that distorts or miscon¬ 
strues, or only partially receives the word of 
God, is undoubtedly guilty of sin, and must 
bear the punishment to which he is thus be¬ 
come liable. “ He that shall break the least of 
“ these Commandments,” says our Lord, “ and 
“ shall teach men so, shall be least in the king- 
“ dom of God.” But there is no command¬ 
ment so strongly or so strictly enjoined by 
Christ, or his apostles, as that of living at peace 
and in unity with one another. It is also repeat¬ 
edly and over and over again applied to the 
communion of Christians in their M'orship of 
God. Now, if it clearly appear, as it cer¬ 
tainly does, that the apostles, after having esta¬ 
blished the different churches, left behind them 
successors regularly appointed to govern them, 
and to keep up the succession ; if such was the 
authority actually conveyed to Titus and to 
Timothy, and i£ the succession have been so 
keptup, whether under the nameof apostles, ofan- 
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gels, ofsuperintendants, or the mof&general, and 
now appropriate term, of bishops, * can any one 
imagine or say, that it w;as, or is lawful, under 
any pretence of sincerity, or otherwise, to brealg 
tliat order ? Nay, if, even without reference to 
the apostles, we say* what nobody can deny, 
that, from as far back as we haye any account 
of the churches, they have beep governed by, 
such officers as the bishops are now ; if such 
was the custom of ages universally acquiesced 
in, how shall they he justified, who, in later 
times, under colour of bringing in greater purity 
or sanctity, or still more, from any private or, 
political views of their own, set up a. new mode> 
of governing the church, and thus gave a be¬ 
ginning to the various schjs.ms and dissentjons> 
which, from that time to this, have broke, and* 
still break her unity and disturb her peace ? In, 
these, as in other cases, a positive e,vil, is pro-; 
duced, adirect trangression of God’s Ordinance; 
in breaking the unity of the church takes place. 
In these, therefore, sincerity can no, more be a> 
justification, than in the case of any other transi 
gression. 

But, further to advert to this plea of sin¬ 
cerity, it were well, if they who make it for, 

* All this is, in fact, admitted, and argued »pon by Bishop 
Hoadly, when he was only Mr. Hoadly, in his “ Reasonableness 
“ of Conformity,” and i( Defence of Episcopal Ordination/ 1 See 
fdso, what has been said in note 12 , upon sermon ii. 
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tbemseives, er for others, thoroughly consider¬ 
ed* aU that it implies, and what sort of responsibi¬ 
lity they tftke upon themselves, who would rest 
their hope of salvation simply upon that ground. 
For he who, assarts his innocence, simply be¬ 
cause be is sincere, does virtually assert that, in 
forming his judgment, he took every precaution- 
not to be deceived, that he was swayed by no- 
prejudijce, moved by no pasuon, that, through' 
tJ?P whole of the examination he preserved the 
same integrity and purity of intention, the same 
labour and patience of investigation, that he 
harboured; no w ish, but that of arriving at the 
truth?; That, this is not the case with every 


*1 might .quote evferi Hbadly as using language Kttle less strong 
mine, After admitting, that those * persons who rwili -he -per¬ 
suaded, by no arguments, that a compliance with the termareqnirei^ 
by the Established Church is lawful, are bound to separate from 
W church,: he adds, “ Bat then I leave this upon their minds, 
" that .they, are to be accountable to God forthe error of their judg- 
" meats, as well as for the vices of their practice $ especially such, 
u wots as carry along with them sad and pernicious consequences, 
" and tend to destroy Christian charity ; and that, therefore, they 
“ will most certainly be punished as persons guilty of a needless $e- 
" paration, if it be found at last, that prejudice, or passion*- or* 
" hatred, or any worldly design hath blinded their eyes and hinder* 
u ed them from seeing the truth, or attending to it, and embracing 
w it.” He adds, afterwards, in the same page, some remarkable 
words. st The effects and consequences of separation are,dismal, 
"and horrible, the effects of unity blessed and glorious \ and* 
" therefore, it is, that I say that they’* (that is the separatists} 
" ought not to acquiesce in their former judgments though neyer 
so settled and established, but to be disposed to alter them when 
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individual, nay; that it is the case with very 
few of the race of man, the scripture itself suf¬ 
ficiently points outt We ate there told, that 
“ the heart is deceitful above all tilings.” We 
know, iudeed; and must have-observed in our¬ 
selves, as. in others, how almost insensibly we 
are led to embrace opinions which are agreeable 
to our temporal interests, or are> flattering to‘ 
our passions and to our prejudices. It is only 
from, the consideration of this disposition in 
man, that we can satisfactorily account for that 
blindness with which we. are tpld that men are 
sometimes visited ; when “ God sends upon 
them a strong delusion; that they - should be¬ 
lieve a lie*,” when they “see not with their 
“ eyes, neither hear with their ears,” when' 
“ their hearts are hardenedf,” all which we 
rightly consider as a judicial delusion, a judi¬ 
cial blindness, deafness, and hardening. The 
truth is, that men but too often desire to be 
deceived, arid then God gives them up to their 
own imaginations. 

“reasons are offered against them. They are bound to incline to 
“ unity rather than division, to conformity rather than separation, 
*' and therefore are bound never to be averse to conviction, &c* 
Reasonableness of Conformity, p. 183. 3d Edit. How would the 
number of dissenters be diminished, if they would but act upon 
these principles! And* how different was the language of this same 
man, when afterwards engaged in political and party contest! 

f 2 Thessal. ii. 11, f Matth. xiii. 15, Johnxii. 40. 
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That, indeed, God will not leave any man in 
error, who only errs from weakness, or even 
from a misguided zeal, might be presumed from 
more than one example of that kind which is 
brought to pur notice in th*» scriptures. But 
still* however sincere or well intentioned they 
might be who so erred, they* are no where 
I considered as innocent and free from sin, 
while they continued in error. St. Paul ex¬ 
pressly, and more than once, condemns himself 
for having persecuted the church, although he 
did it ■ “ ignorantly and in unbelief,” He calls 
himself “ a. blasphemer, and injurious*.” Si¬ 
milar to this was the language of Peter to the 
Jews, at his first preaching, when, having 
charged them with killing the Prince of Life, 
he added, “Now, brethren, I wot that ye did 
it ignorantly, as did also your rulers.” Yet 
his conclusion was not that they were thereby 
justified. Op the contrary, his exhortation was 
to “ repent and be converted, that their sins 
"might be blotted outf.” So little warrant is 
there in the word of God for supposing that 
men can be in favour with him w'hile they con¬ 
tinue in error, however involuntary. There 
will, indeed, be found no sort of authority for 
any such “ flattering unction.” The commis¬ 
sion which is given to the preachers of the gas- 

lTiqui. 13. t Act* ii», 17, 19 . 
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pel is td teach men to believe in Christ, in a cru¬ 
cified Saviour, in the benefits of his passion, 
to receive him as the only begotten son of God. 
The truth is to be tendered to them, and they 1 
sire to receive it, or to reject it at thefr peril. 
We have no business even to inquire whether 
there be such a thing, as invincible blindness 
as error which could not be avoided ; that is 
among “ the secret things of God*,” which hd 
will decide, (as we may be sure,) not only with 
justice, blit with mercy. The language which 
the gospel speaks in that respect, is the same 
which our Saviour held to Peter, when the 
apostle Wast improperly inquisitive into- what 
was to be. the fate of John; “ What is that to 
thee? Follow thou met.” And, before that; 
when in the same spirit, some of his disciples 
asked him, " if there were many that should 1 be 
"saved?” He gave them no answer to their 
question, but* in the strongesfrmanner, pointed, 
out the impropriety of it; by recalling their at¬ 
tention to what was their individual duty.' 
“ Strive ye,” said He, “ to'enter in at thd 
“ straight gate, for many; I say unto you, will 
“ seek to enter in, and shall not be able 
which is plainly equivalent to a direct reproof; 
as if lie had said to them, “ take care of yoUi- 
“ own salvation, and trouble not yourselves 

* Deut. f John xxi. * Lu^c xiiL 24 . 
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Others; take heed that you be not among 
•‘the number of those who shall fail to enter in, 
for that, and not any general speculation, is 
“ycmr concern.” What, indeed, can be the 
efect of indulging in such conjectures, and in¬ 
culcating such theories? What can be the 
v fruits” of such doctrine, but to diminish die 
teal of men, to make them less earnest in the 
pursuit of religious, truth ? When they are told 
that it matters' not what is their opinion of 
Christ, what they think of the covenant in his 
btoed, what way they take to draw near to God, 
provided they are but in earnest in doing .it, 
what can follow, but that lukewarmness and 
indifference which our Lord reprobated so 
strongly in the church of Laodicea, and which 
stpmed more abominable in his sight even than 
total unbelief? " I would,” he says, “ that thou 
** wert either hot or cold*.” Our blessed Lord 
hath told us “ that strait is the gate, and nar- 
f‘ row is the way that.leadeth to eternal life,” 
sad shall we listen io. tb.6se, who, in direct, con¬ 
tradiction to him, are labouring by alt possible 
means to extend .the platform; and to represent 
die way as so broad, that all men of all possible 
denominations may equally walk in it, and be 
saved? Was this the language, not only of Christj 
but of his apostles? Was it the language of St, 
Paul to the Judaiz.ing teachers among the Galati- 

* Rer. liL 15. 
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ans ? Though what men could have had rtiore to 
say in behalf of their peculiar tenets? They were 
recommending a practice which had originally 
been instituted from God, in which they had 
been educated, which some of the apostles had 
favoured, with which Paul himself had occa¬ 
sionally complied: bad they not then, more 
than any others in latet ages, reason to argue 
that surely their errors were harmless; that they 
preached good morality; that they ought, to. be 
at liberty in such matters as these. Yet what 
was the language of St. Paul ? “Behold,” says 
he, “ I Paul say unto you, that if ye becircum- 
“ cised,” (that is if contrary to my gospel ye 
hold circumcision to be necessary) “ Christ 
“ shall profit you nothing*.” Now this was a 
mere point of faith: the thing itself was perfect* 
ly indifferent, except as it derogated from the 
efficacy of the.sacrifice of Christ; and yet .what 
words can be stronger ? 

Again our Lord says, “He that believeth 
“ and is baptized shall be saved, but he that be* 
“ lieveth not shall be damnedj'. ” And with a 
reference to this passage it has been: well asked 
of those whose tenets I am.combating, and .in 
opposition to bishop Hoadly’s position: “Will 
“ you say that all unbelievers were insincere, or, 

’<r 

♦Gal.v. 2. + Mark xyl 16 . 
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“ that those who were damned- wer$ in equal 
“ favour with those who were saved*?” 

This is a dilemma of which neither alterna¬ 
tive will be allowed, by those at least who on all 
occasions appear to feel abundant charity for 
the assailants qf the gospel. And what then 
becomes of the words of Christ ? What'mean¬ 
ing shall we attach to them ? 

Proceeding, upon the same grounds with re¬ 
spect to. schismatics and heretics, I will ask, 
not, whether they were all insincere,; but, will 
you say they were all the contrary ? that they 
had all of them that sincerity which is to com¬ 
pensate -for every error? Surely this will not be’ 
said; it will not be pretended that at least those 
men who are so strongly reprobated by St. Paul 
and his brethren, who either broached heretical 
doctrines or divided the church with parties, in 
direct opposition to the immediate successors of 
Christ, it cannot be said, as I have before ob¬ 
served, that they could be led into such con-i 
duct by any doubts which they entertained, by> 
any real difficulty in understanding the terms 
of the gospel; for let there have been what oh-: 
scurity there might in the epistles of St, Paul,, 
or in. any other of the apostolic writings, still,> 
as long as the authors of those writings were 
living, while there was yet on earth one of the 

* William Law’s FirstLetter, p. 333, f 
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men to whom the propagation of that gospel 
had originally been entrusted, there could be 
no doubt or difficulty but what could be easily 
removed. The way was plain for those who 
meant honestly; they knew to whom they 
should apply for instruction. They, therefore, 
who, instead of taking that course, chose to 
trust to their own imaginations, nay, to oppose 
themselves to those very persons who alone 
were able to teach them, and who were beyond 
all question commissioned from God for that 
very purpose, it is impossible, I say, that they 
ean by any construction be allowed such a plea. 
They, however, undoubtedly professed, as aH 
sectaries profess, to b sincere: yet, I must in¬ 
sist, it is no want of charity to say that they 
were not so, that they must have acted con¬ 
trary to the dictates of their conscience, if they 
would fairly have listened to her voice. 

If then it must be allowed that there have 
been persons dissenting from the body of the 
church who were not sincere in that dissent; if 
the plea be not valid as to some, it must be per¬ 
mitted to us in every case of this sort, as in all 
other sorts of cases, not only to examine with 
jstrictness every circumstance belonging to the 
propagation of any new doctrine, as well as t<$ 
the doctrine itself; but we must also be per¬ 
mitted to receive with great caution and not 
Rashly to admit the claim of its professors to 
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fwtitude of intention and integrity of heart. 
Again, I say, what has been may be; and*if 
there could be factions and parties in the church, 
in the face of such men as Paul and John, what 
is more natural -than to expect that, in religious, 
as well as in civil matters, there will at all timet 
be found individuals actuated by a spirit of am¬ 
bition, and studying to distinguish themselves, 
rather than to establish the truth r 
• We must not, therefore, be thought uncha¬ 
ritable if. we judge men, not according to what 
they profess, but according to what we con¬ 
ceive to be the real truth, according to what is 
laid down in the scriptures. And if, after hav¬ 
ing shewn, to the satisfaction of any fair man, 
the falsehood of a tenet, we scruple not to pro¬ 
nounce it to be pernicious, and to warn others 
against the reception of it; nay, reprobate 
when the occasion calls for it, those who were 
its authors and maintainers, leaving their final 
condemnation or absolution to the judgment of 
9 merciful Ood, what is this but discharging 
our duty ? Nor can we allow to the abettors of 
any one false doctrine, a greater right to found 
themselves in their sincerity, than to those of 
•any other, however apparently more absurd. 
For there is no doctrine so horrible which has 
mot had among its followers those who were at 
the moment persuaded that they were acting 
rightly. “ The time cometh,” says our blessed 
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W4 to tm 4is«ipt«», “when bethatfcilHrtj^ 
“ sha}l thipk that h<5 dofth God s^vjcf* ” And 
indeed can we doubt but that among the thour 
lands of persecutors which the Romish church 
has poured forth from its bosottU there hfivf 
been numbers who were sincere, as far as that 
Word can be restrained to a man’s being cqnfi+ 
dent at the time that he is justified in what be 
is doing. They did it indeed because they i^ 
fact “knew apt” Christ, nor “the father.’' 
^.nd the circumstances under which they were 
wrought up to such a persuasion will updoubtr 
fedly cbme into consideration before God in. 
their due season. Rut still I see no reason to 
sky that they were not, perhaps fully, as well 
entitled tO the plea of sincerity as any of those 
separatists who this most strongly claim it fOf 
themselves atthisday. Jt Will at least not bp 
denied, but that they might be fis sincere as 
Calvin was when he brought Servetus to the 
Stake $ or as the counter remonstrants were, 
when, at the Synod of Dort, they so grievously 
persecuted the Arminians. 

Whoever will candidly Weigh these thing* 
must, f think, agree with me that to lay 9W$ 
great stress upon the plea of sincerity, further 
than a* it is supported by facts, would he a 
mere fallacy. Still less should we he justified 

V John^vi.if- 
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is giving to it that extensive pperation which 
Was contended for by bishop Hoadly and his 
adherents, and which has been ever since and is 
near relied upon by the great body of dissenters, 
and (ff I were not afraid of giving offence, I 
would add too) of infidels. 

It may be observed further, that to argue 
from the alleged sincerity of a teacher to the 
soundness of his doctrine, is to reverse the or? 
der of things. We ought rather to conclude 
that a man is sincere in proportion as we find that 
his doctrine is sound; In the former case we 
evidently found ourselves on presumption only; 
in the latter case we have at least something so¬ 
lid to build upon. After all, sincerity is a plea 
Which every individual may, and must, make. 
No man indeed can be heard unless he makes 
it. Of the truth of it however God only can 
judge. Therefore, abstractedly taken, it can 
form no ground of reasoning, or at least can 
supply no proof. 

If then the sincerity of its professors, though 
it were ever so well established, is no reason 
Why we should cease to combat heresy, or to 
deprecate the continuance of any schism, we 
shall not neither be stopped, I apprehend, by 
that other proposition, which is sometimes urged 
either expressly or by implication, that there 
should be no distinction of communions among 
us, hut that all persons who are called after the 

I 2 
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name of Christ, whatever be their peculiar 
opinions, should all be considered as belonging 
to the church; and all should be joined toge*. 
ther in the most general and comprehensive 
Union. Now, if! it were only meant by. this 
that no over nice or captious inquiry, nay, tha^ 
no inquiry at all should be made into the faith of 
those who come to attend at our established 
places of worship ; if it be bnly claimed that 
all who are desirous so to do, should be 
allowed to join in prayer, and be admitted to 
the benefit of the sacraments as they are ad¬ 
ministered among us, this is, id fact, the prac* 
tice of our church, whose terms of. what is 
called lay communion are as easy and open to 
. all descriptions of men as it is possible. There 
is no individual whatever who is rejected, if h$ 
will come and conform to the order which is 
established; and at a time when the old and 
stricter notions prevailed among the dissenters* 
xire know that sofaie of their tfeachers (Baxter 
among the restj who declined themselves to 
minister according to the form prescribed in our 
liturgy; not unfrequently attended our service 
in the number of the congregation, and were 
known as occasional conformists. 

But what is asked is something more, it is 
indeed much more; it is what, when we come 
to examine jt more closely, we shall find it im¬ 
possible for us to grant without, in fact, giving 
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ftp what we conceive to be the foundations of 
our faith; without prevaricating, or appearing 
to prevaricate upon points of the greatest im¬ 
portance. It is required of us that we should 
adopt such a service and mode of worship as 
should have nothing distinctive or peculiar : 
which, indeed, except that the reading of 
the holy scriptures might form a part of if, 
tnight as well suit a Deist as a Christian. 

Now, we might first inquire how far such a 
project is in any degree whatever feasible; whe¬ 
ther, when a number of persons assemble to¬ 
gether, amongst whom there is a great variety 
of Opinions upon that very subject which js the 
occasion of their meeting, it is reasonable to 
expect that such a wonderful degree of discre¬ 
tion shall be found among them, as shall keep 
every single individual from touching upon the 
disputed points; or if touched upon shall keep 
him within those precise bound?, which shall 
effectually prevent any breach of harmony and 
Want of good-humoyr. I think we might ra¬ 
ther expect to find, what indeed has always 
taken place .under such circumstances, much 
dispute; much heat, and much wrangling; in 
short, what the apostle calls “ confusion ayd 

every evil work*,” 

Put, in truth, it is not difficult to shew that 

t Jurats iii. 
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the ground Upon which this is Urged, ft m la 
teality, no existence} that there is no pretence 
fat saying that such i state of things has ever 
existed. It is said by those who argue for this 
fbode of proceeding, that in the early periods of 
Ghfistiatoity, at its first preaching, nothing 
Was required of ihen but the most general belief 
In Christ} that the disciples were not perplexed 
or harassed with the captious questions which 
hate been since raised respecting the divinity of 
the Son or of the Holy Ghosts that these are all 
Comparatively modern intentions, and therefore 
a belief in them or any Of them is to be imposed 
Ob no man. Nay, there are not wanting those 
Who choose to doubt Whether even it was usual 
to baptise in the namfe df the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. The command in 
St. Matthew indeed is express enough, but they 
find instances in the Acts of the Apostles, of 
persons who are said to have been baptized in 
“ the name of the Lord Jeshs Christ*.” From 
the peculiar mention of one name among the 
three, they would infer that the other names 
werfe not used, and this too against the uhifbrfe# 

• testimony and usage of all antiquity, and against 
the direct command of our Lord. What pn the 
contrary would any fair mart conclude; What 
Would best reconcile all the texts but the natural 

* Acta viit. t6. k, xiz. 5. ( 
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inference, tMt as the tiame of ChHSt Was that 
•fef Which the converts were to be distinguished, 
it Wad deemed sufficient irt thbse passage* tp 
Specify that name only, Without loading the 
narrative With the whole form at length ‘ mote 
especially as the only end of making any speci¬ 
fication might be to distinguish this baptism 
from that of John, which is also referred to lh 
the same book. I might ask too, if it be not 
i Singular mode of disproving the divinity Of 
bur Saviour, to argue that in some instances his 
name only was used at the time when new mem¬ 
bers Were added to the church by baptism ? 

But, not to go further into such disquisitions, 
Hmd keeping to the main question, I say where 
Ckn we, in any Ohe point, find any such facility 
Wa the part of the apostles as is cohtehded for 
ib respect of the peculiar doctrines of the gos¬ 
pel? Where shall shall we trace any such indiflfe* 
rthce Upon matters which came into controversy 
before them, as ban lead us to suppose that they 
would have tolerated any sort of heretical opini¬ 
on upon the subjects which are in these days 
the grUat causes of dissention among Chris¬ 
tians? We have already seen how St. Paul treated 
the false teachers among the Galatians, and 
bow little he appeared inclined to suffer them 
to go on with practices that were indifferent in 
themselves except as they bore upon the very 
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joint which is now in dispute between the So- * 
cinians and the orthodox believers. For what 
he objected to them was, that by putting their 
trust in the ceremonies of the law they took 
from the efficacy of our Lord’s sacrifice'; that 
they did not consider his death as a suffi-r 
cient atonement for their sins; that they relied 
upon themselves: points these, which directly, 
bear upon the controversies relating to the per¬ 
son of Christ. It is needless to repeat the pas¬ 
sages adduced by me in my last discourse, to 
shew the severity with which he reproves all 
such doctrines and those who taught them. But 
you will remember that so far was he from enlarg¬ 
ing the terms of communion in order to compre¬ 
hend such persons, that he expressly directs the 
disciples to “avoid” them. And, when he is 
instructing Titus as to the manner ip which he 
should rule the church of Crete, he expressly di¬ 
rects him to “reject” every heretic who continu¬ 
ed such after a first and a second admonition. It 
will not, I presume, be denied me that St. Paul 
meant something when he used the word 
“ heretic;” or when he directed such a one to 
be “ rejected.” It will not neither, I think, be. 
disputed that to “reject ” and to “admit” arc 
words of directly opposite signification. And 
therefore this single passage might suffice to 
prove that St. Paul did not consider the mete 
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assuming of the name of Christian to be a suffi¬ 
cient qualification for constituting a member of 
the true church. 

But further, what was the opinion of St. 
John? Of that apostle whose whole soul seems 
to hare been peculiarly devoted to love and 
charity, whose writings breathe the warmest 
sentiments-of affection, and hardly contain a 
line which is not calculated" to unite the disci¬ 
ples more closely together ? Had he then any 
notions of such general comprehension? Was 
he willing to overlook what are called in these 
days trifling differences of opinion ? I formerly 
cited one passage in which is shewn his peculiar 
abhorrence of those who maintained false doc¬ 
trines. What now were the doctrines which he 
so reprobated, and how did he characterize 
them? Why, “Many deceivers,’* says he, “are 
“ entered into the world who confess not that 
*' Jesus Christ is come in the flesh." “This,” 
he adds, “ is a deceiver and antichrist*.” The 
same language he holds in his first" epistle. In 
that epistle too he makes it an article of faith 
that Christ is the son of God, and in such 
terms as shew that he meant it in a peculiar 
sense. , But now,* let me ask, would St. John 
have. admitted into his communion the man 
whomhe calls “antichrist?'* ‘Whomhe bids the 

* £ John v, 7- 1 
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elect lady not to “receive," nor "bid him Godt 
“ speed No one will say that he would. 

J am not now urging the authority of St. John 
for this or that opinion respecting our Lord, but 
this I contend for, and it must be admitted to 
toe, that there were tenets maintained by him 
respecting the person and nature of Christ which 
he required all men to believe* and which he 
would not suffer to be contradicted, neither 
would allow those who thought otherwise to be 
considered as members of the church. 

And indeed, hoW impracticable any such 
union bf all sects would be, will appear mote 
clearly as we go on to inquire ever so cursorily* 
as I now proceed to do, of what description 
were the sects which prevailed in the apostoli¬ 
cal age, and in the ages immediately succeeding. 
It will be found that the errors which they 
maintained were so monstrous snd so contrary 
to scripture, that it was utterly impossible for 
any Christian to have joined in. communion 
with them, without being exposed to the most 
imminent danger of "making shipwreck as con-? 
" cerning the faith*," or without " partaking 
" of their evil deedsf.” They are such as no 
man now thinks defensible, or otherwise than 
most grossly absurd. Much labour indeed has 
been bestowed a little to take off from the 4b- 

- * J Tim. i. 10. f 2 John r. 11. 
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horrence in which they have generally been 
held*; but, after all the pains which ingenious 
and learned men have bestowed upon the sub¬ 
ject, enough will remain of apparent folly and 
vanity in the doctrines; to justify us in applying 
to them-and to their holders the strongest termfc 
of reprobation, and to warrant us in concluding 
that the manifest “fruits” of schisms are among 
the reasons why we should avoid them. 

In calling thesis the “ fruits ” of schisin ; i« 
Applying the term to all heresies, or nearly to 
all of them, I might shelter myself under the 
authority of one of the most eminent of the fa¬ 
thers* who says, with great truth as well as 
force, that “ there is no schism M'hich does ndt 
“ devise for itself some heresy by which it may 
“ justify its departing froth the church 4 .” This 
it indeed so true that we should, I apprehend, 

• In particular by Bcausobre in his Historic de Manichce, and 
Lardner itt His kistdry of Heretics, 

4 The *rhtfl<e passage is remarkable, and I cite it the rather as it 
shews ho* impossible it is to treat of schism without being kd to 
•ay something of heresy. He considers the separating from the 
church as a sort of condemnation which the heretics pronounce 
upon thfemselvea. 99 Heretici in semetipsos sententiam ferunt twio 
99 arbitrio de ecclesia recedentes ; quae recessio propriae cooscientiae 
99 videtur esse damnatio. Inter haeresin et schisma hoc esse arbi- 
99 trantur quod fceresis perversum dogma babeat: schisma propter 
* 9 episdopalfem dissentionem ab ecclesia separetur; quod quidetn 
99 in principtp aKqui ex parte intelliga potest. Caeterum nuiluin 
“ schisma non sibi aliquam confingit haeresin ut recte ab ecclesia, 
99 tfec&sissfe v?dteithr. >> Hieron. in Titnm. VoL iv. pars l. p. 4'to. 
Ed. Behed. 
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find it difficult, if n'ot impossible; to poitit but 
in rhe whole range of ecclesiastical history; 
down at least to the time of the reformation; 
more than two Schisms which were not of that 
description; and both these originated so en¬ 
tirely in views of ambition iand struggles for 
power that they will not tend in any degree to 
reconcile us to that sort of separation. I mean, 
first, in the earlier ages of the church, the 
schism of the Donatists; and in later days, that 
other schism, or succession of schisms, which 
at different times exhibited to the world two 
distinct sets of Popes opposed to each other; 
the principal instance of which was continued 
by succeeding elections among the contending 
parties for,more than half a century. Both this 
and the former were but contentions who should 
be the ruler of a particular church. The one 
and the other was a dispute about the validity 
of this or that election, kept up certainly to 
the great disturbance of the Christian world in 
those days, but not in .itself involving any 
points of doctrine. The Donatists indeed in the 
course of the contest came to maintain some 
opinions, and gave into certain practices which 
could hardly be called orthodox, and so far 
came under the general observation of St Je¬ 
rome 4 . But, however that may be, all the 

1 This is what is observed by Austin, in I4bro de H«eresibuS| 
Vol, yuL p. 1 6 , t( Pertinaci dissentione fumatS, in h«rpsi$ sphipma 
€t verlerunt.'' 
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ether sects which the ancients knew of, and of 
Which we have accounts, founded themselves in 
their separation from the church upon points of 
doctrine. What these were I shall now proceed 
shortly to point out, simply in order to shew their 
utter incongruity and irreconcileable difference 
with the true faith, and the impossibility of any 
communion subsisting between them and the 
true church. 

They consisted principally of three classes 
for I mean to take a view only of the most emi¬ 
nent and numerous. 

The first were the Ebionites, who purely and 
Unqualifiedly denied our Saviour to beany more 
than mere man, born as well of Joseph as of 
Mary. The next were the Gnostics, whose pe¬ 
culiar tenets were not confined to the person or 
tiature of Christ, but to the creation and the whole 
economy of the world. Last came the Maniche- 
ans, who, to all these, or similar positions, su- 
peradded the notion of two distinct principles; 
an evil principle residing in matter co-eternal 
.with the good principle, and in constant oppo¬ 
sition to him. ' 

As to the first class, I purposely abstain from 
any inquiry, whether, and how far they were 
distinct from the Nazarenes, and whether they 
were many in number, as has been asserted, or 
few; because Jthese are points which have been 
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folly discussed by one who could leave little to 
be said by those wlm come after him*. But, 
one observation I cannot help making, that, 
whether the Ebionites and the Nazarenes ware 
one or different sects, they, most clearly, hath 
of them, held that heresy which it was tbs 
professed object of two of the most counts- 
derable epistles of St. Paul tp oppose and put 
down, and which, as we have seen, is repror 
bated by him with such peculiar severity in the 
Epistle to the Galatians; which is also noted 
and condemned in other epistles of that apostles 
Being then thus convicted of gross and perni¬ 
cious error in th^ judgment of an inspired 
apostle, it does seem to me a great deal too 
much to take them, as has lately been done, fo? 
important evidences to the purity or soundness 
of any doctrine. Being shewn to hayc been so. 
perversely blind in a very important point, east 
we think them worthy of credit, or authorities 
to he used in any question which admits of dis¬ 
pute ; more especially in one, which, as I have 
shewn before, was directly connected with this 
very error? add to this, that they denied the 
authenticity of a great part of scripture. Of 
the gospels, they mostly admitted only that of 

• Bishop Horsley in his well known controversy with Dr* 
Priestley. 
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§t Ma$thew, of rather a gospel of their owe, 
made op from his, in which all those passage 
which controverted their tenets were omitted* 
Another strong reason this, why they canid 
newr have joined in communion with the or*- 
thodojf, nor are host to be. considered as adudsr 
lihle witnesses for the truth- 
'fhi? was also the casp with the Gnostics, 
who, tc( these errors superadded, as before, obr 
Served, other, more'extravagant fannies; for 
they, pr most of them, held that Jesus was in* 
deed the sop of Joseph, as well as of Mary; 
hat that Christ only entered into him upon hie 
baptism, and continued with hipi only until 
his crucifixion. They held also* that Christ 
Was of a nature distinct from God and inferior 
to him, one of those beings whom they called. 
Eons. That, by another of these, and not by 
Christ or by God the world was created j and 
that it was in order to remedy the eyil produced 
by this creator of the world or dejniurgus that 
Christ came upon earth. 

The manner in which Manes and his follow* 
ers refined, as it were, yet more upon these doe- 
trines, set them still further from the truth*. 
■Their two principles, added to such errors of the 
Gnostics as they adopted, were at the most open 
variance with the scriptures; of which, there¬ 
fore, both these descriptions of sectaries, as 
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well 'as the other, rejected all such parts as they 
could not in any way bring to squarewith their 
doctrines. 

Superadded to these, or blended with some or 
most of these heresies was that of the Docetae, 
Who got rid of their difficulties by maintaining 
that Christ did not come in the •flesh, but that his 
appearance was a mere allusion, an opinion, 
which, as we have seen, was declared by St. 
John to be that of “ a deceiver arid Anti- 
■ u christ." 

Extravagant as all this may appear to us, it 
is not'the least remarkable circumstance of the 
whole, that such tenets could have obtained s6 
considerable a degree of currency. Not only, 
however, they bad many followers immediately 
on their first appearance, but they even continu¬ 
ed to flourish long after the Judaizing Christians 
had ceased to exist: and the Manicheans are sup¬ 
posed to have retained their influence to a very 
late period. Indeed, it was among the calumnies 
which the Romanists propagated against the 
•first reformers, that their doctrines were con-; 
nected with those of Manes®. 


6 This was particularly the case with the Yaldenses^and Albi- 
genses, whose doctrines, as I have shewn in my reply to Dr. 
Milner’s Observations, were studiously confounded with- those of 
the remnant of the Manicheans and Paulicians, which at that 
' time subsisted. This sort of calumny is, I believe, npt quite gone 
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In this short view which I have taken of the 
earlier corruptions of Christianity, I have eon- 
fined myself to the mention of these heresies, be¬ 
cause they are such as are now universally given 
up, because, however, they belonged to the prin¬ 
cipal and the most numerous sects 7 which were 
known in the church for the three or four.first 
ages; and they will therefore sufficiently illus¬ 
trate the position, on account of which I have 
gone back- to periods so remote. I have said 
nothing of the Sabellian or of the Arian hereby, 
for two reasons: first, because I should not be 
allowed, without opposition, to treat of them in 
the manner in which I have spoken of the 
others, as involving any absurdity, or as stand¬ 
ing in direct opposition to the scriptures. Next, 


by; at least, if I mistake not, the Abbe Barruel has had recourse 
to it in his late work upon Jacobinism. It is much to be lament¬ 
ed, that Beausobre did not lire to fulfil the intention which he had 
of publishing his History of the Later Manicheans, or Heretics, 
persecuted under that name. This would have been a work not 
only curious, but of great utility. 

1 The Montanists became chiefly considerable from Ttrtullian’t 
having adopted their errors 4 and, except as to their idea about 
Montanus himself, do not seem to have been heretics much more 
than* many founders of monastic orders. The question of the 
Pelagian heresy is of late years become so involved with that of the 
Socinian, and with the opposite errors of the Antinomians or Fata¬ 
lists, that it could not class among the lists of those that are now 
undisputed. 
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because having been revived in later times, and 
having had, and having now many adherents, 
they may more properly be noticed, when I 
come to speak of the actual state of the church,, 
as it exists in our days. 

Of Arianism only, I must be allowed now to 
say, that its origin was such as fully corresponds 
with the idea which the apostles give us of the 
schisms and heresies of their time. For it is on 
all sides agreed, that it was first brought forward 
in a dispute which arose between Arius and his 
bishop; and in which the presbyter was striving 
to shew his superiority in knowledge over the 
man who was his superior in rank. It began 
in vanity, it produced the most serious conten¬ 
tions, and gave the first example of regularly 
organized persecution. Both in its cause and 
effects it may therefore be said to have been 
completely unchristian. 

It will be obvious, moreover, that I have ab¬ 
stained from saying any thing of many very 
odious imputations, which, justly or unjustly, 
were cast upon the heretics of those days, as if 
they were not less impure and abominable in their 
lives, than they were erroneous in their doctrines. 
That the accounts which we have received of 
them in this respect are not without foundation 
it is reasonable to believe, and was natural to 
expect; because disorder of one kind is very 
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apt to produce disorder of another; a bad 
theory may well be said to lead to bad practice; 
yet does it appear plain enough, that there has 
been much exaggeration used, and no small 
number of mistakes committed. 

Nor, indeed, can it be shewn, that the leadens 
of these sects did actually, either by example or 
practice, directly encourage any such impure or 
disorderly mode of living: nay, I rather think 
that they professed, and perhaps practised a 
greater severity of manners, and more strict 
self-denial, which will afford proof of what I 
have before alleged, that we must not too imr 
plieitly consider sanctity of life as a proof either 
of sincerity in the individual, or truth in hip 
doctrine. 

There were, indeed, some sects and some in¬ 
dividuals, whose precepts and conversation were 
avowedly sensual. Such were the Nicolaitans, 
and such, most probably, were Hymenseus and 
Philetus, who denied the resurrection: a denial 
which we can hardly conceive that any man 
could make, except with a view of encouraging 
himself and others in licentious habits. 

It is probable too, that among the Gnostics 
and the followers of Manes, there were those 
who, finding the rule of the,ir masters too strict, 
applied themselves to the bending of it, so as 
to make "it favour their own par ticular propen si- 

x 2 
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ties. This is, indeed, what will always happen. 
It happened most signally among the monks of 
later times. Where unnatural restraints are im¬ 
posed, they will be eluded or broken through* 
and cause men to err in the opposite extreme; 
The commandments of God, on the other hand, 
a’re known by this, that they enjoin nothing 
but what is practicable by all. 

Such are the “ fruits’’ which appear to have 
been produced in the earlier ages by a departure 
from the church; thus were men led into wild 
and idle, nay, and impious speculations. And 
I may now ask, whether such tenets are not 
wholly and irreconcileably at war with the true 
faith? Whether there could, for a moment, have 
existed any fellowship, any community of wor¬ 
ship between the real disciples of Christ and 
such dreamers? I will ask further, whether 
these instances do not strikingly corroborate all 
that I have said of the danger as well as sinful¬ 
ness, as also of the natural progress of schism; 
Whether, reasoning from what we have hitherto 
seen, we are not warranted in the conclusion, 
that, generally speaking, every such departure, 
whether it be pure schism or mixed with heresy, 
originates in those causes to which it is attri¬ 
buted by the apostles; in pride, in ambition, 
and that love of distinction which is not un¬ 
mixed with covetousness. ' 
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The means too, by which these schisms and 
these heresies were maintained and justified* 
were uniformly the same; no less than the cor¬ 
rupting, the mutilating, or the perverting of the 
holy Scriptures: “ the wresting of them" by 
men, “ to their own destruction*.” And L 
wish you the more to.observe this, because it 
will be a main test by which you may judge of 
the separatists in later ages. 

, This is, indeed, only what we might expect. 
For it is only to those who approach him in 
the spirit of humility, of purity, and of meek- 
qess, that God will make himself known. 
The proud, the covetous, the ambitious, and 
the vain he “ beholdeth afar offf.” They who 
take up the Scriptures merely with a view of 
making them speak a language favourable to 
any pre-conceived notion of their own, or whp, 
as I fear, but too many have done in our days, 
consider them as a field in which they may ex¬ 
patiate at will, and upon which they are at li¬ 
berty to make a display of their ingenuity ; all 
such, I say, will, in the end, only deceive 
themselves and others: they will be the dupes 
of their own imaginations. If we would really 
profit by the inspired writings, we must prepare 
ourselves in a very different manner. We must^ 

* 2 Peter iii. 16. + Pialm cxxxviii. 6. O. Y. 
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according to the exhortation of St. Paul, “ a* 
“ new born babes desire the sincere milk of tbe 
** word j” then, and then only shall we partake 
of it in such a manner as that we ,f may grow 
thereby*,” 

9 } P^ter ii. 9 , • 
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Luke. xi. 35. 


Take heed that the Light which is in thee be not 
Darkness. 


Ik the schisms and heresies of the early ages, to 
which in the close of my last discourse I ad¬ 
verted, we had occasion to see the spirit of am¬ 
bition and of covetousness which is the pre¬ 
sumed, and by the apostles declared original of 
all divisions in the church, operating indeed 
widely and among different sorts of people, but 
not assuming any great consistency of form, 
or acquiring any share of solid establishment. 
In succeeding times it pleased the Almighty, 
that to the temptations with which the church 
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was thus assailed from without, to the errone¬ 
ous systems and the gaudy and complicated 
theories which were displayed to her view by 
those who had wilfully separated from her, an¬ 
other and a more severe trial should be super- 
added from within: that the false and corrupt 
doctrine by which the truth was to be obscured 
should proceed from those very persons to 
whom the oracles of God were in a special man¬ 
ner confided; that the flock of Christ should be 
led astray* by those very rulers who were set 
over iufor the express purpose of keeping it in 
the right path. This is what took place with 
the first appearance, and grew with the growth 
of the papal usurpations; till, at last, by the 
abominable and even impious tenets which 
came to be maintained by the church of Rome, 
almost the whole Christian world was reduced 
to the lamentable condition which is so forcibly 
marked out in my text. Thus it happened that 
4 ‘ the light which was within them became dark- 
“ ness.” 

I need not, I should conceive, employ many 
words in shewing to you the propriety of this 
application; and that it is to such a state of 
things as I am describing that the words of 
Christ most particularly and distinctly refer. 
The parable or metaphor which, is here used is 
sufficiently familiar in the New Testament to 
leave us no room to doubt its meaning. By 
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“ the light” is every where meant the precepts 
or rather the benefits of the gospel. Thus the 
true believers are called the “children of light*;” 
and they are bidden to “ walk in the light,” “to 
“ believe in the lightf.” Of our Saviour it is 
said that he is “ the true light which lighteth 
“ every man that cometh into the worldj.” In 
the same sense the apostles also are said to be 
“ the light of the world|[.” Reasoning upon 
this we shall find that if that which according 
to the parable of our Lord we may call “ the 
“ mind’s eye,” if our understanding be pure 
and free from prejudice or false principles, we 
shall receive “ the,light,” we shall embrace the 
great truths of lvis gospel as we ought, and be 
properly directed in the way. If, on the con¬ 
trary, it be distorted, obscured or pre-occupied 
by false apprehensions of any sort, we shall run 
the most imminent danger of being misled; we 
shall see in the scriptures what they were never 
intended to convey. We are therefore naturally 
warned not to suffer ourselves to be led away 
into the entertaining of any corruption of doc¬ 
trine. “ Take heed that the. light which is 
“ within thee be not darkness.” And in the 
parallel passage in St. Matthew the consequence 
of such an error is very strongly expressed. “ If 

• Luke xvi. 8. Ephes. ▼. 8. + John xii. 36, 36, 

X John i, 9 . H Mark v* 14. 
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" the light which is in thee be darkness, how 
“ great is that darkness*!” How deplorable 
indeed must have been the situation of mankind, 
when, as the Psalmist says, ** the things that 
“ should have been for their wealth, were unto 
“ them an occasion of fallingt-” If by the 
word “ light ” in this parable, any one should, 
as 6ome do, rather suppose that nothing more 
than simply our reason or understanding is 
meant, even that will make no material diffe¬ 
rence ; for it is certain that the tendency of the 
popish system was equally to cloud the under¬ 
standing as to pervert the doctrine : indeed the 
one follows upon the other. In either case the 
sources of knowledge are obstructed or poi¬ 
soned : “the light which is within us becomes 
“ darkness,” 

That this was really the effect produced by 
the usurped domination and corrupt tenets of 
the Romish church in what are called the dark 
ages, will hardly be denied me ; but I must go 
farther, and notwithstanding certain opinions 
which are rather generally entertained, I must 
express my full persuasion that no material 
change has since taken place in that church 
with respect to those very abuses, against which 
a faithful witness was borne in this very place 
even unto death. Still I must think that that 

* Matt, vi. S 3 , f Psalm Ixix. ?3. 
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vigilance which was required on our part in 
former days, is not now to be laid aside. If, 
as I conceive the truth to be, the same spirit 
lives and is active, we are still to be guarded 
against it, though we should allow that its 
power to oppress the true believers be in some 
degree diminished. We must also labour, not 
by such odious means as were familiar to that 
church, but by those means which are not only 
lawful but prescribed to us in God’s word, to 
prevent her influence from spreading. This is 
not only not contrary to the spirit of Christian 
charity, but it is even the most charitable work 
in which a Christian can be employed. For 
there is no labour which is so expressly enjoined 
to us as that of preserving the souls of men 
from error; as well as reclaiming and bringing 
them back to the truth whenever they have been 
led astray. Now there are no errors so thoroughly 
pernicious, or which have been the cause of so 
much mischief and of so much misery to man* 
kind as those which are maintained by the see 
of Rome. That church indeed has this peculiar 
to herself, and which makes her, or made her 
in time past when men thought more seriously 
of these things, to be considered as the com¬ 
mon and decided enemy of all other sects of 
Christians, however at variance among them¬ 
selves in other respects, that she is most inve- 
terately and determinately bent against the 
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diffusion of knowledge and freedom of investi¬ 
gation in religious matters; that she will suffer 
no man to see the doctrines of the gospel, but 
in her own false mirror, through the tainted 
medium in winch they have by her been enve-t 
loped ; that not only she suffers not the laity at 
large to read and comment upon the scriptures, 
but she does not permit the clergy itself, with¬ 
out a licence previously obtained, to open any 
one single book of controversy, to examine 
what objections have been made to their princi¬ 
ples and practice. Now what tenet, or What 
invention of men could be so calculated to keep 
the people in darkness, nay, in that gross dark¬ 
ness to which, if taken at the time when the 
papal supremacy was at the height, ,we may 
truly say that history affords no parallel ? 

Indeed the abominable tendepcy of these and' 
other popish doctrines is so apparent, and has 
been so universally recognized among us for 
more than two centuries, that it is perhaps part- 1 
ly owing to that circumstance that we have now 
come to look upon them as matters subject Ip 
no controversy, as calling for no animadver¬ 
sion. Nay, the very extravagance of them 
has contributed to this general indifference 
upon the subject, as men have been too apt 
to conclude that it was impossible that any 
person of common sense or common under¬ 
standing, and having, as ip this cquutry 
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(blessed be God for it!) we yet have, the free 
Use of his faculties would for a moment be de¬ 
ceived by them. And this opinion has gathered 
strength from the system which, either from 
prudence or from the want of ability to act 
otherwise, has been observed by the priests of 
that community for nearly a century. Ever 
since the reign of James the second, if we ex¬ 
cept some very recent and partial attempts 1 , we 

1 I allude particularly to the controversy which took place a few 
years ago between the late Dr. Sturges and the popish bishop Dr. 
(then Mr.) Milner. It must be allowed that this was partial, as 
being confined to the two points of persecution and the observances 
of monkery. But it may be said to have been partial in another 
point of view, because it is clear enough, and it was in my opinion 
an unfortunate circumstance for the interests of what we consider 
as the true religion, that Dr. Sturges was led to enter into the con¬ 
troversy rather from anxiety to vindicate the character of his friend 
and patron bishop Hoadly from the attacks of Mr. Milner in his 
history of Winchester, than from a zeal for the principles upon 
which the reformation was really introduced : and of this (in many 
respects wrong) bias, which in some degree affected the whole of 
Dr. Sturges*s argument, his opponent did not fail most amply to take 
advantage. This also it was, and this only, which led the late bishop 
Horsley to say (what Dr. M. so triumphantly brings forward, 
Gent. Mag. Sept. 1807.) that Dr. S. was worsted in the contest. 
Before this, another controversy on the persecuting tenets of the 
Bomish church had been carried on between the late popish arch¬ 
bishop Dr. Butler, and those learned and excellent divines of the 
Irish church, the late bishop Woodward and Dr. Hales of Kilesan~ 
dra, with very different success from that which I have just men¬ 
tioned, and which Dr. Sturges had clearly not seen, or he might 
have given Dr. Milner a better answer to some of his assertions. 
Lastly, in consequence of my publishing in 1805, “ A serious Ex- 
“ amipation of the Roman Catholic claims then depending in Par- 
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hear of no advocate for popery entering the 
lists against Protestants. Nay, with such care 
are their doctrines kept from the notice of all 
who can judge of them, that it is not without 
' great difficulty that those who would combat 
their errors, can with sufficient evidence fix 
upon them the tenets which yet they are well 
known to maintain, and the effects of which 
are sufficiently visible in all the members of that 
church, more especially among the weak and the 
ignorant*. Hence it has come to pass that men are 


“ liaraent,” both that point of persecution and also the Romish 
doctrine respecting oaths, and the power assumed by different pope? 
of dispensing with them and of deposing kings at their pleasure 
have been agitated between Dr. Milner and me, first in the .Gear 
Beroan’s Magazine, and afterwards in my “ Sequel to the Serious 
* ( Examination.” To this Dr. Milner made such an answer as he 
thought proper in “ Certain Observations on the Sequel,” extend¬ 
ing to thirty-close printed pages, and annexed to a second edition 
of bis “ Case of Conscience solved.” From the heap of abuse apd 
[personal slander as well as various mis-representationsof myself and 
my argument, which are contained in that publication, I have, I 
hope, sufficiently, though necessarily somewhat at length, cleared 
myself in my “ Reply to the Observations of the Doctor.’* The 
many pamphlets which have been published on what is called die 
Catholic question I have not noticed, as they all profess to consi¬ 
der the question in a political, rather than a religious point of view. 
I should, however, except from this certain “Remarks upon a 
“ late Charge of the Bishop of Durham,” and the answers and re¬ 
plies to which they have given birth. 

• It was not without taking great pains and after-moph fruitless 
search, that 1 obtained a copy of Dod’s Church History, which is 
-the great authority with the papists in ecclesiastical matters; and 
in Dr. Milner'searlier publicationsmwttruxjnphaotly cited- Of 
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so hardly persuaded to look into the question, 
or to believe that any danger can now be appre¬ 
hended from that quarter. 

This however is unquestionably a false con¬ 
clusion and a delusive security. For these 
doctrines have once prevailed as over all Europe 
so especially in these kingdoms; and it is too 
much to aver that neither force nor fraud shall 
ever be successful in bringing them in again. 
They want not yet patrons many and powerful. 
I will add that the rage for proselytism still 
subsists and is not without effect 5 . And, if we 


Dr, Hussey’s (titular bishop of Waterford) famous Charge, I have 
also by great accident obtained a MS. copy. But I have been 
baffled in all my endeavours to procure a sight of the “ Hibernia 
u Dominicana” of Dr. Burke, the former bishop of that see and 
historiographer to his order; some curious extracts from which 
were first brought forward by the late bishop (Woodward) of 
Cloyne, before mentioned in his present state of the church of Ire¬ 
land, published for Cadell in 1787, a pamphlet which having al¬ 
ready recommended to notice, I must again say contains most im¬ 
portant facts as well as reasonings. This Dr. Burke I find men¬ 
tioned by Dr. Milner, as being one of the great luminaries of the 
Irish clergy since the reformation. Why then is this light hid un¬ 
der a bushel ? See Dr. Milner’s inquiry into certain vulgar opinions, 
p. 15, where the reader may see a list of names as unknown to the 
worid in general as they appear famous in Dr. M/s eyes. 

3 The reader may see what I have said on the subject in my 
^Sequel to the serious Examination/* He may also consider the 
means by which the conversions are brought about; and in parti¬ 
cular that notable miracle at St. Winifred’s well. Of this however, 
I shall have more to say by and by. I will only add that for the 
benefit of ihe converts, not only new publications but republications 
old books are resorted to, of such a nature a9 cannot fail to con- 
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were to admit what yet, after all that we have' 
seen of the errors of men confessedly learned, 

vince any common understanding of what has so often been said, 
that, " the spirit of popery is still the same.” See particularly a new 
edition of Ward's errata of the Protestant bible. More of the same 
sort of stuff is premised, nay, the impudent and exploded story of 
the nag's head is, it seems, to be revived $ as I since find is 
actually the case in Dublin, in a pamphlet entitled. The contro- 
Tersy of ordinations truly stated, by the same Ward. Reprinted by. 
Richard Coyne, 1807. I will add that on the alleged success of 
.his endeavours Dr. Milner has grounded a call upon the well dis¬ 
posed of his communion for subscriptions to build a new chapel at 
Birmingham. Similar calls are made for similar buildings at Mar¬ 
gate and Edinburgh. See Laity's Directory for 1808 , sold by 
Keating and Co. Duke Street, Grosvenor Square. The reader also 
should be apprized that every popish priest in this country is con¬ 
sidered as a missionary; at least I apprehend so: and in a late pas¬ 
toral letter put forth by Dr. Milner it is given as a reason for its 
having been delayed, that he wished it should accompany a new and 
improved edition of the (< OBSERVANDA, or rules for the con- 
** duct of English Missionaries, which rules,” he adds, “ are 
“ usually distributed with the printed formulary of the faculties." 
p. xii. In the close of this pastoral letter, after repeatedly stat¬ 
ing to his clergy that it is their bounden duty to reclaim their bre¬ 
thren who are in error, he presses it upon them that they should 
exert themselves to provide for a succession of their ministry; and 
he exclaims: “ O let not that sacred cause fail in our hands, 
“ through religious indifference, which our Catholic ancestors 
“ and predecessors supported for so long a time with their blood!” 
Now, although after his repeated disclaimers, I do not mean to 
charge Dr. Milner with the consequences which may be fairly de¬ 
duced from the above passage, I must be allowed to say that I have 
in my “ Sequel*' most incontrovertibly proved, out of the mouths 
of the Romanists themselves, that all the popish priests who suf¬ 
fered in the reign of Elizabeth and James, suffered not only for what 
was precisely declared by the laws of the land to be treason, but for 
qctually holding tenets which Dr. Milner himself, if he be sincere* 
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in the first centuries, it were difficult to admit, 
that the Free use of our reason will of itself pre¬ 
serve us from such corruptions; it should he 
recollected that this will not hold good with re¬ 
spect to what is called the unlearned, that is, 
much the most niimerous body of Christians. 
They are wont, and not improperly, indeed 
almost necessarily, to take their faith very 
much upon the authority of others. It there¬ 
fore would ill become us to discontinue any of 
the vigilance and activity employed by our pre¬ 
decessors in opposing a system of such danger 
to the souls of men; one which has been a snare 
not only to the vulgar and the foolish, but to 
the wise and the noble; still more to the scribes 
and disputers of the world. 


must admit to be treasonable, t have, 1 say, proved this from the "de¬ 
clarations and conduct of Stapleton, Cardinal Allen, and the others 
who ha<} the rule and direction of the English Romanists in those 
days. I have done this without the slightest attempt at contradic¬ 
tion by Dr. Milner in his “ Observations upon the Sequel,” though 
this, being a main point at issue between us, was what he was par¬ 
ticularly called upon to confute, and w hich if he could have ac¬ 
complished it, would have done his cause more real good, than 
hundreds of such pages as he has stuffed with unmeaning scurrility. 
The reader who desires further satisfaction on this head may consult 
Preservatives against Popery, tit. xiii. p. 154, for Cardinal Allen's 
opinion at large. And also p. 14<). The admission of Bzovius that 
there was none suffered in Elizabeth’s time but those who taught 
that the pope had power to depose kings. See also ib. p. 156, the letter 
of Pope Pius V. encouraging the Earls of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland in their rebellion, and the epistle of the seeulat 
priests immediately followings 
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Indeed there could -never have been any re¬ 
laxation in this respect but for the extraordi¬ 
nary prevalence of that -latitudinarian system 
which I pointed out in a former discourse, and 
which has of late been so extended as to include 
the Roman Catholics ip the association and alli¬ 
ance, which, either tacitly or expressly, has been 
formed against the established church. Of the 
confusion of principle which has by this extraor¬ 
dinary and unnatural coalition been necessarily 
produced among the dissenters, I have before 
taken notice; but the inconsistency becomes 
tenfold more glaring, when this sort of union is 
considered as subsisting between Romanists and 
Protestants. For thus it happens that they whose 
leading principle it is to give the utmost pos¬ 
sible scope to even the eccentricities of private 
judgment in religious concerns, scruple not to 
stipulate for the supposed rights and immuni¬ 
ties of those who have never-suffered individuals 
to exercise any judgment at all upon such 
matters. They who complain because, with 
every facility of following their-own religious 
opinions, they are still liable to a few civil dis¬ 
advantages in consequence of those opinions, 
are become the champions of a sect, which, 
-Wherever it has had the mastery, has-never to¬ 
lerated not only the worshipping of God, but 
.not the thinking of him in any way but its 
own. 
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The ground upon which, this union is justi¬ 
fied, is as full of fallacy as the thing itself is 
extraordinary. We are referred to the weak 
and fallen state of the Romish church, and to 
the liberal sentiments of certain individuals be¬ 
longing to her; by whom it is said the narrow 
and contracted spirit which she has formerly 
shewn, as well as the persecuting doctrines hre 
disclaimed 4 . But the fact is that no depen¬ 
dence can be placed upon any result which may 
be drawn from the situation of that church, 
nor even from the language of ever so • many of 
her members speaking individually: because the 
principles of her usurpations are interwoven 
with her very essence: because too it has been 
.one of her maxims, avowed and acted upon, 
that dissimulation and submission to her ene¬ 
mies was allowed whenever she had not the 

\ 

4 The misfortune is that in order to attain this spirit of liberality, 
the Romanist is obliged to make such an effort as carries him be¬ 
yond the mark) and transports him into the very regions of infideli¬ 
ty. This is notorious of all the Roman catholic writers in other 
.countries who have become famous as having taken the lead in 
emancipating the world from what they call the slavery, of priest¬ 
craft. And if the reader wishes to see more recent instances of it, 
he may consult “ Sir John Throckmorton’s Considerations, &c.” 
or “ the Remarks on the Bishop of Durham's Chargethe former 
of which I have noticed in the “ Sequel,” and the latter in the 
u Reply to Dr. Milner’s Obervations.” I might mention also some 
bte attempts of Dr. Geddes. 
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power to assert her superiority*; because lastly, 
according to her fundamental doctrines, no in¬ 
dividual can speak with any authority of him¬ 
self, nor can act upon his own private judg¬ 
ment. In fact, none of those Romanists who 
disclaim the most strongly the tenets in ques¬ 
tion, will admit distinctly that the popes or the 
councils by, whom those tenets were promulgat¬ 
ed, or by whom they were acted upon, did err. 
■They cannot indeed make such an admission 
without shaking the foundations of their 
church, and destroying the ground upon whjch 
she builds her claim to dominion. The infalli¬ 
bility which she arrogates to herself being thus 
impeached in one instance, would by neces¬ 
sary consequence leave every man at liberty to 
judge for himself as to the whole of the contro¬ 
versy : which is what none of them will choose 
to admit of, or suppose to be lawful®. 

* See the graces or faculties granted to Parsons and Campion, 
in 1580. Foulis p. 435, or Lord Burleigh’s tract of “ Execution, 
“ &c. not for Religion, but for Treason.” Preservatives against 
Popery, tit. xiii. p. 171. or Appen. to '♦Sequel,” p. xlviii. Bellar- 
mine’s position is well known that “ Haeretici non sunt bello pe- 
tendi qu&ndo sunt fortiores nobis.” Beilarm. de Laicis. See this 
set forth at full in Hicks’s tract of *♦ Missionaries' arts discovered,” 
printed in Preservatives against Popery, tit. xiii. 1. 

♦ If there be any man who doubts of this I recommend to him 
Dr. Milner’s late charge or pastoral letter before referred to. At 
p. iv. in a passage, part of which 1 have elsewhere quoted, he saysi 
after inculcating the necessity of obedience to authority, <( The 
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The truth is that intolerance is and must be ' 
the indelible character of that church; that it 
is interwoven with her very frame. The posi- 
tioniso tenaciously maintained that out of her 
pale there is no salvation, constrains them; as' 
it were, out of very charity, to use every means 
in their power to extirpate all whom they can-: 
not reclaim; to persecute and put down all 
those whom they call heretics; and every page; 
of their history will point out to them the hor¬ 
rible doctrine that all means are allowable for the 


44 Catholic church in particular, that most illustrious and perfect 
44 of all societies, as being the work of infinite wisdom ; that socir 
44 ety, which like the ocean spreads its arms round the whole earth, and 
44 which unlike all human institutions, is neither to be dissolved by 
44 external violence, nor internal decay; the church, I say, owes 
“ all her beauty and stability to the exact discipline and subordination 
which her divine founder has established in her, and in which he 
44 has marshalled her, * like an army drawn up in battle array. 1 *’ 
Cant. vi. 9. (It is t. 10 in our translation, and rendered, 44 terrible 
04 as an army with banners.” No.matter, the quotation is not the 
less remarkable, as well as the comment which follows) 44 As in 
44 a disciplined army the soldiers obey their officers, and these other 
44 officers of superior rank, who themselves are subject to a com- 
04 mander in chief: so in the Catholic church extending as it does from 
44 the rising to the setting sun , the faithful of all nations are guided by 
44 their pastors, who in their turns are submissive to the prelates, 
44 whilst the whole body is subordinate to one supreme pastor, whose 
“ seat is the rallying point and centre of them all . The Catholic, ac- 
44 ktiowledging in the church a living, speaking authority as the 
44 guide of his faith, must submit his private opinions to its decisions , 
44 otherwise he ceases to be a catholic 4 ' This is afterwards explained to 
extend to the minu*est points of discipline, (p. x) and this under 
the express penalty of an ANATHEMA, 
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bringing about of so desirable an end. The 
very existence of such a tribunal as the inqui¬ 
sition, however mitigated its forms, and how* 
ever in some countries, of late years it may 
have been subjected to the civil sovereign, is 
in itself a decisive proof of what I say. In all 
the countries where it is suffered to subsist, 
will it be pretended that a Protestant is per¬ 
mitted even to breathe, except by mere Con¬ 
nivance ? At Rome, in any part of Italy, in 
Spain, or in Portugal, will it be asserted that 
such a thing as a place of worship for members 
of the reformed church, except in the houses 
of foreign ministers, has ever been licensed or 
endured ? Is it,safe even now for a native in¬ 
habitant of any of those countries to profess 
opinions contrary to the bulls of the pope or 
the decrees of the council of Trent 7 ? 


7 I need not bring any stronger proof of this than what appeatt 
in the very answer of the university of Salamanea to certain queries, 
&c. which was printed by the Roman Catholics themselves as 
apart of their case in 1805, The university after asserting that 
“ Because they were catholics it is not necessary that they should 
“ ho acted by a persecuting spirit against those who are adverse 
“ to tbetr religion (which is indeed most true of the real catholic 
religion) and afterwards saying that “ A distinction must be made 
" between the civil and religious toleration of heretics,” make the 
following admission :—“ In Spain indeed,” (and this is t{ie case 
in all countries where the inquisition subsists) ‘‘ fir these three hun~ 
“ dredyears past no one is permitted to hold any military office, nor to enjoy 
4t a perpetual settlement, who is considered as an enemy to the catholic chyrck, 
“ because our princes have thought it more eligible to forego cer- 
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The degree of ignorance produced by such a 
state of things may, indeed, well be conceived to 
be both inveterate and hopeless. In fact, the 
same causes continue to produce the same ef¬ 
fects*. If, indeed, as it is said, or rather sur¬ 
mised, any improvements or modifications either 


fi tain advantages which might perhaps be derived from commercial 
" intercourse with men of different persuasions or from their im- 
<c ptovement in the arts, than either to endanger the faith of their 
<s subjects, or expose their empire to frequent broils and conten- 
“ lions about the doctrines of religion.” App. to Impart. Report 
of the Debates, See. p. 28. This is exactly the “ solitudinem fa- 
(t ciunt, pacem appellant.” And the reader will observe, that this 
is found in a document brought forward expressly in support of the 
claim which the Roman Catholics of this kingdom advance to 
what they call emancipation; that is, to be declared eligible to all 
civil and military offices whatsoever. v 

* 1 have been assured, from authority, upon which 1 have the 
fullest reliance, that, out of eight hundred emigrated priests, which 
were at one time at Winchester, not more than four individuals 
could read Greek, 'and not more than two out of those four could 
iced the New Testament-in the original so^ as to understand it. A 
very near relation of mine had a conversation with a Romish priest 
respecting our differences in religion, and the propriety of examin¬ 
ing into them, upon which the priest gave this aceount of himself, 
that, having heard much of these things, and having, in conse¬ 
quence, a desire to know what was said on our side, he had obtain¬ 
ed leave of his bishop to read controversial books, but that he had 
gained nothing by it; indeed, quite the contrary, for he found his 
judgment so completely bewildered, that he ended with being a 
confirmed sceptic. tf J’ai fini par ne rien croirc,” were his words. 
Such is the consequence of a man being early impressed with prin¬ 
ciples fundamentally wrong; or, perhaps we may say in this case, 
having his temporal interest at variance with his better judg¬ 
ment, 
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in theory or in practice"have takep place, we 
may safely assert, that the knowledge of them 
is, by their priests, confined entirely to^ their 
catechumens. They make no boast of it to the 
world. On the contrary, their language- to u$ 
is, that they do not disclaim any one tenet.of 
their church; they strictly maintain her infalli¬ 
bility, they assert that she is, as some of them 
have lately expressed themselves., “ semper 
“ eadem 9 .” 

This also, we know, that, in a part, at least, 
of this united kingdom, (and it has very lately 
been proved by woeful and bloody experience,) 
the blind subjection of the laity to the clergy 
is as absolute as ever it was, and as full of mis¬ 
chief to the bodies as well as to the souls of 
men 19 . 


» Dr. Troy and Mr. Charles Plowden. 

10 We must not wonder at this, if only a small part of their 
clergy hold the same language as Dr. Hussey did to his brethren of 
the diocese of Waterford, in the pastoral letter to which I have al¬ 
luded. It abounds in the most inflammatory representations of the 
depressed state in which the Roman catholics had been kept: and, 
after mentioning that a great part of “ these impolitic religious 
“ penalties are removed,*’ he adds, that the rest of them are in a 
* ( state of progress to be totally removed. That, however a JUN- 
f* TO for their own interested or other sinister views may raise 
“ mobs to try to throw obstacles against the total repeal of them, 
vet all their efforts must be useless. ‘ The vast rock is already dt• 
<* tacked from the mountain $ brm> and whoever opposes its descent and 
‘f removal must be crushed by his own rath endeavours . • ” The allusion 
to Matt. xxxi. 44, is evident, and shews very strikingly with what 
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That, under such circumstances, those secta¬ 
ries who profess to be the most decided advo¬ 
cates for civil and religious liberty, who, on all 
occasions, express the greatest anxiety for the 
extension of knowledge of every sort, should 
make a common cause with that church, is only 
a proof that there is no length to which men 
may not be transported in the pursuit of a fa¬ 
vourite object. It is what, in charity, I would 
rather leave to themselves to account for or ex¬ 
cuse, than mark by any expressions of my own. 
One other observation only I will make, that, 
clearly, these two classes of separatists, in unit¬ 
ing with each other, cannot possibly have any 
thing in common, except their hostility to our 
establishmentthey must tacitly, if not express¬ 
ly agree to be silent upon every other particu¬ 
lar, they cannot even hint to each other the 
grounds upon which they profess to stand. 
They can, indeed, I repeat it, have no one tenet, 
no one argument in common, but that they are 
both guilty of schism, that they have both un¬ 
warrantably separated from the communion of 
that church, tp which (I speak, of course, of 


confidence some of the papists, at least, in that kingdom, look to a 
complete re-establishment of their church with all the fulness of 
authority and powpr. This right reverend gentleman, however, as 
1 understand, discovered, that on thil and some other occasions, 
he had spoken rather to# plain, and therefore withdrew himself t# 
France, where he is since dead. 
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English and Irish Romanists,) they properly 
belong. 

After what I have said in my former dis* 
courses, you will not wonder at my thus treat¬ 
ing the members of that church, which falsely 
and impudently calls itself Catholic, at my 
considering them not merely as having caused 
the schism, which is one way of treating it, but 
as having themselves actually in their own per¬ 
sons, separated from their proper and rightful j 
communion. Nothing, I must insist, can be 
more true. The schism, both formally and ! 
substantially, is all on their side **. 

The protestaut dissenters, indeed, (and I 
might have alleged this also, as making their 
present alliance with the common adversary 
more monstrous,) are, or have been fond, as I 
before mentioned, of justifying their separation 
from us by the example of our predecessors. 
They say, that they have an equal right to sepa¬ 
rate from our church, as our church had to sepa¬ 
rate from the church of Rome. I have already 
stated, or rather hinted certain grounds, upon 


11 “ Upon which grounds 1 do not scruple to affirm the Reeu- 
“ tents in England to be no less schismatics than- any other separa? 
tists. They are, indeed, somewhat worse; for most others do 
only forbear communion, these do rudely condemn the church 
t( to which they owe obedience, yea, strive to destroy it; they are 
‘ ‘ most desperate rebels against us.* 1 Barrow’s €t Discourse con* 
* ( cerning the Unity of the Church, 1 * towards the end. 
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which it will appear, that the cases are very 
different; I affirm, now, that it is incumbent 
upon those who thus argue, to shew that our 
church requires such terms of communion as 
are actually sinful; because we and every pro- 
testant church do most positively 'declare and 
..hold, and it will be my business, and is part of 
my professed design, to shew that this is most 
strongly the‘case with the church of Rome. 
This once shewn, it follows, of course, that, if 
the church of Rome had ever so much or so en* 
tirely been our church, if we had been born, in¬ 
deed, within her pale and under her jurisdiction, 
still the terms.of her communion being contrary 
to the true faith, and, of course, endangering out 
salvation, it would have been our duty to with¬ 
draw ourselves from her fellowship, to break off 
her yoke from our necks. The fact is, however, 
that it cannot, with any shew of reason, be pre¬ 
tended that the Roman pontiff ever had a right 
to exercise any sort ^jurisdiction in this king¬ 
dom, that lie was the head, of in any way the 
governor of this church. At the reformation, 
therefore, the church of England did only re¬ 
assert that independence which belonged to her 
in the beginning, and which, neither to her nor 
to any national church can be denied. Again, 
in recognizing the king of this realm for her 
head, as supreme in ecclesiastical as well as 
temporal causes, she only followed the example 
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of the primitive church, which, from the mo¬ 
ment that it pleased God to give her Christian 
emperors, submitted herself to their authority, 
and owned them for her sovereigns. And this 
lasted for several centuries, without any pretence 
to the contrary advanced by any one pope**. 

There will appear no doubt of this, if we take 
ever so cursory a survey of what was the prac¬ 
tice of the first ages, in which we shall find the 
absolute independency of bishops established in 
the first instance, and afterwards only limited 
by their being made subject to the superintend¬ 
ence of patriarchs or metropolitans within their 
several provinces, and to the emperor as the 
head of all. Their independency was so abso¬ 
lute at the beginning, that it extended to all 
matters whatever, relating to the internal econo¬ 
my of the church, to rites and ceremonies, to 
the form of prayer which was used, nay, to the 
particular terms of the creeds, with all that was 
necessary in order to enforce and to preserve 
uniformity “. According to the practice then 

See the proofs of this most amply detailed in Barrow’s Treatise 
on the Supremacy of the Pope. Suppdsition vi. 

1 * See for this, Bingham, B. ii. C. 6. § 2 and 3. There is a 
remarkable passage to this effect, from Austin, there cited, where 
Casulanus is exhorted to'submit, in all indifferent matters, to those 
who were the rulers of the church where he was. “ Si concilio 
“ meo acquiescis, episcopo tuo in hac re noli resistere et quod facit 
l * ipse sine ullo scrupulo vel disceptatione sectare.” Aust. Epist. 
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pursued and approved by all the orthodox, 
every Christian was bound to join in communion 
with the particular church within whose limits 
he was resident, and to conform to all her or¬ 
dinances, under the penalty of being consider¬ 
ed as a schismatic. 

Such was the state of every church within 
herself, and such her constitution with respect 
to individual members. As far as this goes, 
therefore, it is clear that the church of England 
was fully authorized in the claims which she 
made for herself at the reformation, and in the 
manner in which she established and gave effect 
to those claims. 

But I admit, that there was also another and 
a larger sort of communion, according to which 
all the churches were bound in close fellowship 
with each other, and constant correspondence 
was kept up between them. Indeed} this was a 
consequence of that unity which our Lord com¬ 
manded to be observed betweeu all his disci¬ 
ples; so / that the several particular churches, 
however, almost of necessity, having separate 
and independent rites and customs, yet agreeing 

ad Casulanum. Vol. n. p. 52 . Ed. Bened. The question was about 
fasting on a Sunday or not, and he cites the advice giyen to himself 
.when young, by Ambrose, bishop of Milan, that, for avoiding of¬ 
fence, he should follow the custom of every church to which he 
came. “ Ad quamcunque ecclesiain veneritis, 'ejus morem servate 
“ si jcandalum pati non vultis aut facere.” lb. pp. 6}, 62. 
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in all essential and fundamental points made 
up the one catholic church of Christ. It may 
also be well conceived, how desirable, and of 
what importance it must have been to keep up 
such a union and correspondence in those days 
of persecution, when, as well the governors as 
the individual members of the several churches 
had such pressing need of advice and consola¬ 
tion and support under the tribulations and 
*■ dangers to which they were almost daily ex¬ 
posed. It followed also from this sort of con¬ 
nexion that every bishop, although only ruling 
his own church, had a concern, and felt an in¬ 
terest in seeing that those articles of faith, by 
the consenting in which the connexion was 
kept up, and made to answer its proper end, 
should be preserved pure and inviolate; and this 
gave him a warrant to interpose, with his advice 
and remonstrance, whenever, in any of the 
churches, he perceived a disposition to run into 
heresy, and to corrupt the genuine doctrines of 
the gospel. And this was the sort, and the only 
sort of interference, which, in the beginning, 
was allowed to any bishop, whether the bishop 
of Rome, or any other, in common with his fel¬ 
lows. The dignity of that see, indeed, owing 
to the opulence and extent of the metropolis to 
wbicjh it belonged, might give a particular 
weight to his opinion, but still he was .only con¬ 
sidered as a simple individual, among many whs 
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were his equals. 14 . Nor did this or any other cir- 
et*©staRce give to hi in more than to any other 

14 There is a remarkable instance of this interference in one of 
Cyprian’s Epistles (the lviith) where the bishop of Carthage applies 
to his brother bishop of Rome, on account of Marcian, bishop of 
Aries, Who had joined himself to Novatian, and so was guilty of 
schism and heresy; in which case, it, as he says, belonged to them 
upon whom the government of the church was rested, to interfere 
and take order. “ Cui rei nostrum estconsulere et subvenire, frater 
“carissime, qui dmnasi clementiam cogitantes, et gubernandae 
" Ecclesiae libram tenenteg, sic censuram vtgoris peccatoribus ex- 
u hibemus,” &c. And he says, lower down, that, on that account 
it was, that so many bishops were joined together, in order, that if 
oue of their body should fell into heresy, or destroy the flock, the 
others' should come in> Kke diligent and charitable shepherds, and 
keep together the scattered sheep of Christ. “ Ideirco enim, fra- 
“ ter carissime, copwsum corpus est sacerdotum concordiae glutino 
“ atque unitatis vinculo copulatum, ut si quit ex collegio nostro 
" haeresin facere et gregem Christi lacerare et va9tare tentaverit, sub- 
“ veniant casteri, et quasi pastores utiles et misericordes oves domi- 
“nicaa in gregem colligant.** And he illustrates this by two in¬ 
stances ; as that in the case of a haven becoming insecure, or a 
house on therOad being infested with robbers, how desirable it must 
be for the ship to have a better port, which it might put into, and 
the traveller to hare another inn mere safe, where he might be 
lodged without danger. Again, he urges, that, although there are 
many shepherds, yet there is but one flock. Etsi multi pastorel 
“ sumus unum gregem pascimus.” In consequence, he presses 
him to write letters into the province, and to the people at Arles, 
in order that Marcian may be deposed, and another placed in hia 
stead. Baluze, in his notes on this passage truly observes, from 
Cicero, that, where there is room for conjecture, ingenious men 
will think very differently, according to their prepossessions. And, 
so he says it has happened here. For, the Romanists urge this 
place as shewing that Stephen was referred to as head of the church, 
and as having power to excommunicate or depose any bishop, and 
Baronius boldly asserts, that, neither the bishops nor the people at 
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bishop, a power to repress disorder ! in-a»y dk»t: 
cese but his own. He might admonish, reprove, 
or exhort, but the judgment upon such.matterv 
when it became necessary to pass any suehjudg-; 
ment, was reserved to the assembly of all the > 
bishops, whether of the province, of the.nafiooj 
or of the empire; all which assemblies obtained, 
the name of synods or councils. 

- Of these synods or councils, there or. 

no mention in the two first ages of the church, - 
We have, indeed, in the Acts of the Aposfles, aa<; 
account of that which is generally considered as 
the first council, and which may well have serv¬ 
ed as a model to those which were afterwards;, 
holden. It was not, indeed, till the fourth cen¬ 
tury that we find any instance of what is called 
a general or oecumenical council. The reason ofn 
this is apparent. Until the churches could be • 

Arles could get rid of this heretical pastor, without his permission. * 
On the other hand, the protestants see in this letter a perfect equality 
between the bishops of Carthage and l^ome; and Fell retorts the i 
argument upon the papists, saying, that by the same rule, that the 
bishop of'Rome’s writing to the people at Arles argdes a superiority 
in him over them, Cyprian, by his writing to 'Stephen must be 
considered as Stephen’s superior. Baluze, of course, concludes for* 
the pope} but any man who reads the letter attentively, aud without , 
prejudice, will see in this a plain proof, among so many others, of 
what Bingham calls the “ independency of the Cyprianic age.** Nb * 
other power is pre-supposed in Stephen than what is exercised by ) 
Cyprian towards him, that of exhorting and persuading the peo¬ 
ple at Arles to do their duty, which, also, in this case, both from 
the local situation of Borne, and for the reason given in the next 
note was most properly incumbent on Stephen, * ■*. 
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folly secured from persecution, until the time 
came when the sovereigns of the empire, having 
adopted Christianity for their religion, became 
its protectors and guardians, it would not have 
been wise, and hardly practicable for the bishops 
and fathers of the church to assemble together 
in any great numbers, nor for the individuals to 
leave their flocks upon any distant mission. 
Of a general council publicity seems to be the 
very essence ; but before the days of Constan¬ 
tine, it was often necessary for the disciples to 
conceal themselves, in order to elude the rage 
of their enemies, nor could they at any time 
have been so certain of the continuance of 
peace, as to be able to concert beforehand, and 
carry into execution, the arrangements which 
might be necessary to such a meeting. All 
therefore that could be done was, for such 
bishops as were near to each other, to assemble, 
according to the exigency, in the several dis¬ 
tricts or provinces which were most infested 
with such heresies as it was necessary to put 
down and to condemn. What was decided in 
these provincial or lesser councils was naturally 
sent to the churches in other parts for their 
Concurrence ; as it is evident that such decisions 
could have weight only in proportion to the 
numbers which approved of and concurred in 
them; there not being then* as strictly speak¬ 
ing there could not be any authority by which 
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they could be made binding upon persona of 
churches which were not parties or consenting 
to their enactment This is : what took place 
more particularly in the controversy respecting 
the time of celebrating Easter, when, not only 
separate councils, were held in different' pro* 
viruses which communicated with' each other, 
but the sentiments of the other eh'firches which 
bad no part in those councils, were also taken* 
Such, also, was the mode adopted by? that 
council of Antioch which deposed: Paul ofSa* 
mosata, and which gave account of its proceeds* 
ings by a synodel letter to all the absent hsshopsj 
and more particularly to those of the two oahw 
great sees, the bishops of Rome and of Alex* 
arnlria. 

In all this, clearly, there is nothing likef what 
can be properly called jurisdiction in one church 
or bishop oyer another: nothing but what I 
have stated, that when any evils were’to be re* 
sisted, or any point of doctrine or of discipline 
to be ascertained, those bishops who could do 
so, met together and declared their sentiments. 
Those sentiments were communicated to the 
other churches, and were adopted and observed 
according to their apparent reasonableness, and 
the weight of character which belonged to the» 
from whom they catne. Nothing was pretended 
to but that general and mutual superintendance 
over each other which is exercised by aU bodies 
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which are united and co-operating together ia 
any common cause. If in the case of Paul of 
Samosata,. the sentence was accompanied with 
deprivation, we must recollect that the council 
was held at Antioch itself, ia the very city of 
which he was bishop, and must have been so 
held svith the consent of the clergy and people* 
as well, as of the bishops who composed it 5 that 
is, in fact, of all those whose concurrence could 
be required in any election to the see, and in 
whom or some of whom, must have resided the 
power of removing individuals who should have 
so corrupted the doctrine as to be unfit any 
longer to preside over the church. 

Still the different churches continued inde¬ 
pendent of each other and equal in authority. 
It was only after the civil and ecclesiastical go¬ 
vernment of the empire became united in one 
head, that the same sort of subordination was 
established in both cases; and patriarchs and 
metropolitans were set over the bishops in par¬ 
ticular districts, in the same manner as the 
exarchs and prefects had the civil rule over 
their respective provinces. But even then the 
patriarchs and metropolitans, however they 
might govern those who were placed under 
them, retained their independence in respect of 
one another. And how much all this was con¬ 
nected with the civil establishment will appear 
from what happened in the case of Constant^ 

M 2 
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nopie; which city having been greatly'increas¬ 
ed and raised into consequence by becoming the 
residence of the emperors, it was upon that very 
account declared in one of the general councils 
that it should rank with the three other 'great 
sees, those of Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria) 
which had been considered'as enjoying a pre¬ 
eminence of dignity over the others. And thfc 
very reasons which had given weight and im¬ 
portance to Rome were alleged for putting Con¬ 
stantinople upon an equal footing: that is, the 
extent and the opulence and the civil rank ofthe 
one as of the other: the “amplitudo urbis;“ 
their being both imperial cities: and Constan¬ 
tinople is expressly styled on that account, 
“ nova Roma,” and “junior Roma,” a “new” 
or a “ younger Rome 15 .” 


15 1st council of Constantinople, (2d general council) can. 3. 
So council of Chalcedon, (3d general council) can. 88. ▼. Barrow's 
treatise, p. 159. Cyprian recognizes this precedence in Rome, and 
for this very reason “ Quoniam pro magnitudine sua debeat 
** Carthaginem Roma precedere.*' Ep. 4Q. As to any other primacy, 
or precedency, or real authority, or actual jurisdiction, it iscom- 
pletely negatived by all the saints in the Romish calendar of that 
age; by Austin and Jerome as well as by Cyprian. Not to fatigue 
the reader with unnecessarily heaping quotations, it may suffice ge¬ 
nerally to refer him to Barrow who in his treatise on the Supremacy 
of the Pope, as weU as in his Discourse on the Unity of the Church, 
has brought together (as was his manner) eyen a superabundant 
quantity of such authorities. Dr. Milner in his late work, (Inqui¬ 
ry, p. 163) relies on a passage from Irenaeus contra Haereses, lib. iii- 
$ 3. where it is said that # u ad hane ecclesiam (meaning Rome) 
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During all this time the emperors were exer¬ 
cising their supremacy over the church, and 
were addressed by the popes themselves as their 
sovereigns. It was in virtue of the imperial 
mandate that those general councils to which we 
are in the habit of appealing, were convened; 
it was also by the Operation of the imperial au¬ 
thority that their decrees were enforced-; that 
they came to be considered as obligatory upon 
all, and as possessing the character of doctrines 
established by law 1 ®. 

Now, in the first place, if we consider this 
state of things, is it not clear that, even admit¬ 
ting whet can by no means be admitted, that 
any jurisdiction was exercised by the bishop of 

i 

? 

" propter potiorem principalitatem necessat est omnem convenire 
M ecclesiam.” The reader will recollect that we have not Irenaeus’s 
own words, and that in a case like this every thing depends on the 
precise expression. However, I apprehend that which ever way 
taken it can mean no more than what Cyprian has said in the above 
passage. See Grabe's note on this text, who cites a passage of 
Gregory Nazianzen saying almost literally the same thing of Con* 
stantmople two centuries after: and, observe, ibis quotation from 
Gregory, the later popish editor, who profess to answer Grabc, 
passes over in perfect silence. Greg. Nazlanzen, Vol. i. p. 5J7. 
u Eif yjv ” (that is Constantinople) u ecxpz xrvvlps^st , 

" xsu otev apysrau wrjtsp sputopis xoive njf “ To which 

“ the people from the farthest parts of the world run together, and 
** from whence, as from a common emporium of the r faith, they 
“ take their rise (or direction)/* # 

16 See this completely shewn in Barrow’s treatise, under the head 
Supposition vi. p. 185, and seq. 
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Rome beyond bis own provinces, or over the 
rhurqli at large, still it could b,e no argument 
for bis having a right to exercise any such ju¬ 
risdiction in these realms at this moment? or, 
in fact, at the time when Austin the monk, 
linded upon these shores 1 *? For, what was then 
meant by the whole world* was, in. truth, 
nothing ^ntore than the Roman ehipire: the 
“ v)<Moon,ev■n , ’ the very term from which councils 
are called oecumenical, had notoriously no wider 
meaning 18 . The emperors therefore might have 
conferred on the bishop of their capital city the 
ecclesiastical dignity and power of a metropo¬ 
litan over what was then called the whole world; 
and the pope might then have become, in respect 

* 7 The first fruits of which were, let it be remembered, the 
slaughtering of twelve hundred very venerable and harmless monks, 
for refusing to acknowledge the authority of the pope. See Wil¬ 
kins’s Concilia, Vol i. p. 28, and what is $aid there and in the pre¬ 
ceding pages of these monks and of the British church. 

* 18 In St. Luke c. ii. v. 1, it is rendered by our translators, “ the 
whole world,** but evidently could only mean the Roman em- 
j)ire. Even as to these general or oecumenical councils, Barrow says, 
“ They do shew rather the unity of the empire than of the church; 
“ or of the church as national under one empire, than as catholic j 
“ for it was the state which did call and moderate theoji to its pur- 
poses.” He further observes, th^t, “ It is not expedient that 
“ there should be any such now that Christendom standeth divided 
“ under divers temporal sovereignties, for their resolutions may in- 
trench on the interests of some princes, and can hardly accom- 
€< modate themselves to the laws and customs of every state. Dis¬ 
course concerning the Unity of the Church, p. 3tl, vol. ii. of 
Works. 
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of tbewide extended dominions ofthqtv&st ?m r 
pire, what our primate ts within the more cpp- 
fibed limits of this realm. •, Whether. this did 
happen or not I am.not.now, inquiring; and 
most- assuredly whatever of . that sort did take 
place is of a later date than the seventh cen- 
ttttyi But, however that might be, this con. 
JKqaeooe would follow, when afterwards the 
empire Was ;disroembered and broken info se* 
Veral diatinctaaid independent kingdoms, that 
Wherever the supremq civil government was 
lodged, thither also, the supremacy in ecclesi¬ 
astical matters would follow. This was what 
'must have happened, wbat did in fact most de¬ 
cidedly. happen,, with respect to this country, 
divided as it was by the sea, and never having 
•had more than a very imperfect communica* 
tion with the rest of the empire 13 . This is what 
we see to have actually taken place in the Greek 
church ; the patriarch of Constantinople having 
always both claimed and in the end preserved 
his independence, in spite of the repeated efforts 
which have been made by the see of Rome to 
bring him into subjection. Indeed the right 
Which was in later times assumed by the popes 


* t€ Ptenitus toto divisps orbe Britannos.*’ Virg. Eel. 1. That 
4 $ fact the bishop qf Rome rtever bad any jurisdiction over the Bri¬ 
tish church, even when the country was subject to the Roman em¬ 
perors, is shewn by Bingham, Book ix. c. 1. § 11 and 12 , which 
see, and the authors there cited. 
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ofconvening gefieral connedsj asye&*ta ad- 
rinttedoreven thought of; rat long as there’ tsx.*- 
isted any emperor whs* oouki exercise ibet 
power. When the disnscta fagi s n qttt of the em¬ 
pire took place, the princes who- titled* the 
several states of which it had: been composed; 
were easily brought to let that function be exr 
ercised by aneectesiasticai person rathe® Ah** 
by one of their own description: far had it 
been lodged in such a one it:anight natueayjr 
have been alleged as a proof ed his supremacy 
over other temporal potentates, as.if b&> had. 
succeeded to all the rights of the emperors: 
but who dould suspeo< ihat .sueh w/3Uid. beitbe 
Consequence of entrusting it with a mereeeele- 
siastic? Whp could have dreamed, (and indeed 
this of itself proves that, no such idea was .ear 
tertained) who could have dreamed^ I say, that 
a pretension would thus be raised of a prC-eml- 
nence and power so new and-unheard of; which* 
disclaiming the use of temporal means, should 
yet rule over temporal princes and dispose of 
their worldly concerns with the most absolute 
sway ? 

Thus in truth k will appear that there is no 
foundation in history for supposing that any 
such power was in the beginning conferred 
upon the Roman pontiff. In the three first cen¬ 
turies he was a simple bishop, and no more. 
When afterwards he was declared to be one of 
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febr partriarchgrto whom a ptorttcul^r rasfc and 
jaiwdscridre woneaUetted, audin that character 
be had a certain number of churclies placed 
U0tter->ibi£ ^operaitjsadencc*^ etjll his authority 
oipe*m scribed to them only, and beyond 
tttor limits lie was not allowed to have any sort 
ofkeosnmand or sole.. Those very individuals 
aosoag the fathers whose* word»<are cited by the 
Kbittadists as acknowledging him to be the sue-' 
Cfssor of St Peter, are moat expeess and expjir 
titbd&ssiectsDg tltecqccri authority of all bishops 
and tbt :r independence on one another* 1 . So 


Tttey \#«k caHtdttbti Btbiirbicarfca nktushes; whatthey were 
in Bingham' %>ok »*.i c. I,, $ 9 & U). This juriidiclion was 
fcithcf'simply co-extqpsive with that of the pretftetut urbis s that is, 
extending to a hundred miles round Rome ; or at most 'extended 
flattie tea pn^tnees wHfoh were subjected to the wear fa ivbh; 
l|0ftte¥erc#iey wo?e> the Nicene ( <?ounfeil fean. 6.) having paxticu* 
hp^^them as being under the eare and government of the Roman 
bi^iop* and assigning the same jurisdiction to the bishop of Alex*' 
audria 'over the Egyptian churches, expressly negatives the pre-» 
ttridedatkin** of thetpopesio times. 

rr *‘ TVisis most remarkably shewn in that passage of Cyprian^ 
u Ih unitffteecclciia^” which theRomaoisU rely so mainly upon. 
For there in the course of his argument for unity, after reasoning 
upon our Saviour’s words in Matthew xvi. respecting building the 
church upon Pieter, (as fie' construes it) atari the commandment in 
John xxi. to “food the sheep,” he goes on with most remarkable 
assertion* of the equality of the other apostles. “ Quamvis apostolia 
“ omnibus tribuat et dicat sicuf misit me pater &c. tameti ut uni- 
“ tatem roanifestaret, unitatis ejusdem originem ab uno incipieniem 
M sui tfuctontate disposUit.” As to this notion* harped upon by 
other doctors also, of one being thus preferred for the sake of Unity, 
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fer fromthe earlier popejadrancirig asy cfawn 

to what later writers hare cal ted amonarcby 

‘ ^ * ; * 

Barrow says, (Treatise, p. 33,)'“ I can discern Httle solidity ihtllf* 
“ conceit, and as little harm.” WJbiph is true enough. JJukjtjs 
a strong argument for what we say is the truth, that, having taken 
up this conceit, the good father is so careful to guard against any 
inference of real and substantial superiority in Peter. He goes on 
• M Hoc erant utique et caeteri apostoli quod; fait Petrus, proi CdSte 
(t sortio praediti et honoris et potestatis, sed exordium ab.. unitue 
“ proficisicitur.’* They were, we see, equal to Peter in honour and in 
porHr, Again he says, fhis dignity ought to be k6pt and main- 
Aaincd particularly by v «# b'hfap* who preside in (ho churfchj&d. “(pii 
“ in ecdesia praecedimusall equally we sea. Then foltywji^t 
famous passage, “ Episcopate unus est cujus a singulis in solidum 
44 pars tenetur:*' Episcopacy is so much one, that, according to 
him,' each bishop “'holdsan undivided share in the whole.** For 
other passages of Cyprial* equally strong, the reader may turn to hit 
opinion delivered in the council of Carthage, p. 3 QQ of his Works. 
Ed. Bened. and Epist. 77 to pope Stephen, where he says expressly 
that every bishop is to follow the free judgment of his own wiHin 
•the administration of the church, being accountable to the Lord 
for what he does. “ Habet in ecclesiae administratione voluntatis 
44 suae liberum arbitrium unusquisque praepositus, rationem actus 
sui domino reddi^his.’’ So the epistle of Firmilian to the same 
Stephen (ib. p. 142) where the .pontiff is taken to task for hia arro¬ 
gance and overhearing conduct, and told that by excommunicating 
Cyprian, as he did, he cut himself off from the church. “ Excidisti 
enim te ipsum. Noli te fallere. Siquidem ille esf vere schis- 
44 maticus, qui se a comtnuniope ecclesiasticae unitatis apostatam 
“ fecit. Dum enim putas omues a te ahstineri posse, solum te 
44 ab omnibus abstinui;li.** The popish editors are all somewhat 
troubled at these'strong expressions of Firmilian, and the last (the 
^Benedictine) salves the credit of his cause by saying, that the father 
was perhaps hurried by the messenger whom Cyprian sent to him, 
so that he could not read his letter over again. “ Raptim scribenti 
“ multa in Stephanum iracundius dicta exciderunt, quae fortasss 
44 pro eximia animi uioderatione Firmilianus emeadasset/nisi spa- 
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in the dburcb, it pleased God that by one of 
them a most decided testimony should he borne 
to the contrary. So late as in the seventh cen¬ 
tury the patriarch of Constantinople having 
assumeid thetrtleof ecumenical or general bishop, 
the then pope, Gregory the great, not only 
opposed his pretensions, but in the strongest 
terms reprobated the idea of any such title or 
character belonging to any person whatever., 
This is the more remarkable as the pontiff who 
made this declaration is one of those who are 
most greatly honoured, nay canonized by the 
Romish church. How afterwards in the gross 
ignorance of the ages which succeeded, the 
popes by taking advantage of the jealousies, the 
wars, and the contentions which arose between 
the secular princes of those days, and always 
keeping their great end in view, were enabled 
to secure to their see a pre-eminence of dignity 
aud power, as well as a fund of riches, beyond 
what was enjoyed by any temporal sovereign, 
has been traced and marked out by writers of 
all descriptions ; and such details are beside the 
scope, and would exceed the limits of this dis¬ 
course. My business is only to shew that such 
a power existed and that it was usurped. It 
may be essential also for me to shew what were 

“ tium relegenda;, ut par erat, epistolae Rogatianus morae impatiens 
“ eripuisset.” (Vit. Cyp. p. cxvii)A most notable conjecture indeed! 
and that will do equally well for all epistles as well as for thi4! 
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the most gross of the abuses which grew oat of 
this usurpation, or were adopted aad establish,* 
ed in pursuance of it; because it will be seen 
that the great corruptions which at the time of 
the reformation were universally complained of, 
were, in fact, occasioned by the ambition and 
avarice of the popes; and introduced by them 
as means-by which wealth might be accumulated 
or power extended. Above aH that diabolical 
spirit of persecution by which all inquiry was 
to be stopped, was and could have been nou* 
vi$hed only by the consciousness which must 
have been felt that the foundations upon which 
these encroachments were built were rotten , and 
unsound. What was obtained by injustice and 
deceit, could only be, secured by violence. 
And it was only by forcibly shutting the eyes of 
men that delusions so gross could be prolonged. 

It will not be expected of me that I should 
refute at length pretensions which have of late 
years hardly excited any other feeling than 
.that of contempt, exfcept in those who were in 
some way or other parties to the fraud. Yet as 
attempts have lately been made to restore them 
to some degree of credit, as in fact they con¬ 
tinue still to have an existence, though in a 
more limited sphere, it may not be right to 
pass them over wholly without notice. And as 
the first and greatest abuse, as that which in¬ 
deed is the foundation of all others, is the per- 
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version of 'the holy scriptures; as it is that 
which above all others tends to obscure the 
light, I shall in the first place endeavour to 
draw your attention to that, and shortly exa* 
mine those texts which are supposed to be fit* 
vourable to the claims of the Roman pontiff, and 
under colour of which he assumes to be not 
only the first among bishops, but indeed the 
only bishop. For, since the decrees of the 
council of Trent, his dominion over his brother 
bishops’ is carried to such a height and so con¬ 
firmed j 'that in truth they are become Tittle 
better than his vicars. They swear obedience 
to'him in as strong terms as any subject can 
use towards a sovereign; and even oblige them* 
selves to appear in person before him every 
three years; or to excuse themselves by a suffi¬ 
cient deputy. With such care is this vassalage 
enforced. 

’ You can hardly be ignorant that these pte* 
tensions of the pope are founded upon the as¬ 
sumption, first, that our Lord conferred on 
Peter not only a pre-eminence or priority m 
rank, but a jurisdiction and command over hie 
brethren the apostles. Next, that this was not 
■merely personal to St. Peter, but that it was 
intended to devolve upon his successors, and of 
his successors upon the bishop of Rome in par¬ 
ticular. I pass by the questions which have 
been raised, not without reason, as to whether 
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St. Peter ever was at Rome and whether he 
died there; because those facts hare been ge¬ 
nerally admitted, and the admission of them 
will but little forward the cause of our adver¬ 
saries. But it is not to be forgotten that those 
who assert St. Peter to have been-bishop of 
Rome, also admit, that previous to that he was 
bishop of Antioch, and also of Alexandria: be¬ 
cause, if one were disposed to yield to them 
every other point, it would still remain a ques¬ 
tion why the bishop of Rome should be the suc¬ 
cessor of St. Peter, rather than the bishop of 
Antioch or tjie bishop of Alexandria. There 
are indeed strong reasons why Antioch should 
have the preference, why that should be con¬ 
sidered as “ the mother and mistress of all 
“ churches,” since it was there that the dis¬ 
ciples were first called Christians : and the Ro¬ 
manists themselves have a festival which is in¬ 
stituted in honour of St. Peter’s chair at Antioch. 
As to Antioch too, there is none to dispute the 
point with him, whereas undoubtedly those per¬ 
sons who look only into the holy Scriptures, 
will be apt to consider St. Paul as having much 
the greater right to claim the church of Rome 
as being his peculiar. Indeed it is hard to say 
how the contrary can be maintained; for mo¬ 
dem Rome is certainly a gentile church ; and 
the Romanists themselves being fain to allow 
what was clone by St. Paul at Rome, only de- 
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feud themselves from the proof which this sup¬ 
plies against their cause, by saying that St.* 
Peter and he were bishops together, St. Paul 
being bishop of the Jews, and St. Paul bishop 
fif the geritiles; and indeed they do for that 
reason join them together as being both patrons 
of their church. But here again Scripture is 
against them, for it is most evident that St. 
Paul’s epistle to tlie Romans is addressed par¬ 
ticularly to the Jews; more so than to the gen- 
dies. So that they in fact make of St. Peter 
in interloper: they represent him as doing that 
Which Sh Paul most pointedly disclaims as im¬ 
proper, “ building upon another man’s foun- 
“ dation*.” The truth is, however, that nei¬ 
ther St. Peter nor St. Paul were in a strict sense 
bishops of that or of any other see. They were 
superintendents of a higher class, and while 
they instituted resident bishops and elders, they 
themselves travelled from place to place, in or* 
der to extend a* far as : they could to the very 
last the bounds of their master’s kingdomf. 

Without dwelling any longer upon these and 
many other points which might stop us in 
the outset, let us come to the texts in question. 

Their first and most noted is that where our 
Lord, having asked his disciples, “ Whom siy 


* Rom. xv. to* 

+ Sea as to this Barrow’s Treaty Supposition iii. p. 82 , andseq. 
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u ye that I am, ” and Peter haring awWeredi. 
“ Thou art the Christ, the spa of the living 
God,” our Lord in reply said,. “ Blessed art 
** thou, Simon Baijona, for flesh and blood hath 
“ not revealed this unto thee, hut my Father 
“ which is in Heaven. And I say unto thee, 
“ thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
“ build my church, and the gates of hell shah 
“ not prevail against it^* He added further, 
“ I will give unto thee the keys of heaven, 
. “ and whatsoever thou shaft bind upon earth 
“ shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever 
“ thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in 
“ heaven.” Now were we to consider this 
passage by itself, without adverting at all to 
what is its proper comment, the subsequent 
conduct of Peter and. the other apostles, yet 
even then it would be difficult to contend that 
our Lord’s saying was to be applied exclusively 
to St, Peter. <For the question which led to 
that, was pat to all the apostles7 and Peter 
when he answered it, must, according to fair 
construction, be considered as answering in the 
r name of all”. There- is nothing particular to 

•*" Petrus, super quem xdificata ab eodem domino fueratecdesia 
“ unus pro omnibus loquens et ecclesiae vice respondens.” Cyp. Ep. 
55. What this building of the church was, the same father, in 
addition to former passages cited, explains veiy clearly, when quot¬ 
ing this very passage, he deduces from it the ordination of bishops 
and the course of the church according to which it should in all its 
acts be governed by them as set over it. “Dominus nos ter episcopi 
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St. Pefety but that he is addressed by name and 
that to bis name our Lord mates an immediate 
allusion. But the power of binding and of 
loosing which is thus declared to belong to St. 
Peter, we filrd, according to the same evange-^ 
list aad to St-. John, afterwards expressly con* 
ferred by our Lord upon all the apostles. As 
to the keys having been given to him, that is 
properly referred to his having been the first 
-preached the gospel not only to the Jews 
featJto.the Gentiles; and who thus had the pri- 
tMegfe of opening the kingdom of Heaven to 
"fepth descriptions of Christians. As to wbat is 

pjsant by the words, “ upon this rock,” which 
the Romanists interpret as making Peter the 
head of the church ; it may be sufficient to say 
th'at very few indeed of the fathers interpret -it 
as applying to Peter. Some say that Christ 
means, it- of himself : others and much the 
greater part apply it to the profession of faith 

*'&■ . ' * -■ 

“ honorem et ecclesiae suae rationem disponens in evangelio loquitur 
H et dicit Petro. Eg6 tibi dico, &c. Inde per temporum et suc- 
" cessionum vice* Cpiscoporum et ecclesise decurrit ut ecclesia sur 
tr perepi*cop©s constituatur, et omnia- actus ecclesiae per eodem 
** praepositos gubarne^.” From these words spoken to Peter, he 
infers not a jurisdiction exclusively given to Peter and his succes¬ 
sors, but a government resting upon all bishops equally. Austin’s 
Words upon this are, “ Cui ecclesia figuram gerenti dixit do minus 
“ super hanc,*’ 8cc. Ep. 53. Ed. Bened. Jerome's words are, “ Pe- 
“ trus persona omnium apostolprum profitetur,** Comment, in 
loc. And afterwards when speaking of giving the keys he applies 
it not 21-all to Peter, but to.the bishops and priests in general. 
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which the apostle had thus made. And this is 
the opinion generally adopted and most approv¬ 
ed. I will add further that were it ever so er¬ 
roneous, still as against the Romanists it would 
be conclusive: first, because of the authority 
which they give to the fathers, being indeed in 
their ideas equal to that of Scripture, and which 
therefore makes this interpretation binding upon 
them: secondly, because it proves most decid¬ 
edly that at the time when the fathers wrote, 
that is, for four or five centuries after Christ, 
no such doctrine as this of the supremacy of St 
Peter was known in the church. If that be not 
sufficient we can alieg& one of their popes them¬ 
selves who interprets the passage in “that sense. 
“ Super istA confessione aedificabo ecclesiam 
“ meam**.” So notoriously modern as well as 
false is the sense which they put upon these 
words, as well as the doctrine which they would 
build upon them. But supposing Peter to be 
the “ rock,” yet even then.it would prove no¬ 
thing, for, as it is argued by a learned man of 
their own communion, if Peter was a founda¬ 
tion stone, “ lapis fundamenti**,” all the apostles 

•» Felix iii, Epis. 51. apud Binnmm. See Barrow’s Treatise, 
p. 60. This was the case also with Nicholas L Epis. *, ft and 
John viii. Ep. 7ft 

** Cardinal Casa in hit Treatise de Catholic* Concordia, lib. n. 
e. 19. Richer, Launoy, and Dn Pin, as well as, I believe, many 
other Romanists* have maintained the same doctrine, even in later 
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were equally "foundation stones." It is ex¬ 
pressly said, that “ the church was built upon 
“ the foundation of the apostles, Christ himself 
“ being the chief corner stone:” and indeed all 
the fathers in their comments upon these pas¬ 
sages are careful to observe that nothing morel 
was given to Peter than to the rest of the apos¬ 
tles**. 

The other passage on which the advocates of 
the popes chiefly rely, is that where our Lord 
after his resurrection bids Peter “feed his 
" lambs,” and "feed his6heep*.” ' In thisalsd 
you see that nothing more is enjoined than what 
was and is the duty not only of dpostles and 
bishops, but of elders. The latter ire by St. 
Paul in the same terms exhorted to “ take heed 
'* to the flock over which the Holy Ghost had 
" made them overseers, and to feed the church 
" ofGodf.” But further, we have here again 
the authority of the fathers, conclusive, I must 

days. Cardinal Cusa’s words are so full that I have set them down 
at the end in Note E. 

** I have noticed this particularly in Cyprian, because he is so 
constantly alleged by the papists as their great authority; but Aus¬ 
tin and Jerome, and all the old fathers speak the same language* J 
will only add one mo re observation; that our Lord does not say to 
Peter by thee I will rule my church, but upon thee, that is, upon 
thy preaching or confession, I will build it. See, besides the authors 
already cited, Whitby in loc. 

* John xxi. 


f Acts ts. 
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remind you, as against the Romanists, who 
all in their Comments upon this passage agree 
that it conveys no authority; who on the con¬ 
trary set it in its true and beautiful light. Ac¬ 
cording to them, the reason of our Saviour’s 
thus distinguishing Peter was to console him 
under the sense of that apostacy of which he 
had been guilty in denying his master; and as 
he had denied him thrice, so our Lord’s address 
to him is repeated thrice : thus pointing out the 
way by which he might recover all that he had 
forfeited**. 

Upon so weak and unreal a foundation stands 
the claim of the popes in its very first step. So 
little do- even the texts which they themselves 
adduce speak for them. But, indeed,'- if they 
had really contained any thing which by fajr 
inference might be construed to give a superi¬ 
ority to St. Peter, this is so guarded against by 

** I can’t help observing how much Peter was sobered, if I maj 
use the expression* by having thus fallen into sin. His language 
before was, €i Though all these should forsake thee, yet will not I 
“ forsake thee.” New though the opportunity is so plainly given 
him by our Lord’s saying, t€ Lovest thou me more than these f" Yet 
we find no repetition of this overweening confidence. His answer 
is modest and humble: “Yea, Lord, thou knowestthat I love thee.” 
A little of this modesty in his pretended successors would have be* 
come them well, and done the church good service; at least hive 
kept it from a great deal of trouble. Indeed where is there in any 
discourse of Peter’s, where is there in either of his epistles, the lwtf 
intimation of his having any superiority over his brethren ? 
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(lie whole tenourof scripture, that it could never 
with any shew of reason have been ultimately 
maintained. After our Saviour had made his 
supposed delegation of authority to that apostle, 
it pleased God that the disciples should contend 
among themselves who should be greatest. Had 
our Lord had any such intention as the Ro¬ 
manists attribute to him, would he not then 
have expressed it? Would he nothavesaid, {‘Why 
“ this contention among yourselves ? Have I 
“ not already declared that Peter shall be the 
“head, that it is he that has the keys and who 
“ shall rule over you ?” So far from this he de¬ 
clares himself in the plainest terms against every 
idea of there being any such superiority in' any 
of them. Again, when the two sons of Zebe- 
dee asked the two first places in his kingdom, 
does he then give a hint that it is Peter to whom 
the chief honour is due, and who is to preside 
over the rest? But it pleased God further that 
in other instances also the equality which sub¬ 
sisted between the apostles should be put be¬ 
yond all doubt; that not only St. James should 
deliver the judgment of a council where Peter 
was present; that Peter should be deputed to 
particular missions as other apostles were ; but 
that lie should fall into error, and be reproved 
for it by Paul, by one who calls himself the 
least of the apostles; who yet maintains his 
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right, not to be behind either Peter or any of 
bis brethren, and who ruled the churches which 
he had founded, and, we may presume, Rome 
among the rest, with absolute and perfectly in* 
dependent authority. 

I need not weary you with saying more on the 
subject; nor need I add a word as to the other 
points, for if there had been any pre-eminence 
in Peter, surely it must have been all personal, 
it could have had nothing to do with his sue* 
cessor, if any such"could have been found or 
ascertained, which 1 have sufficiently shewn not 
to be the case*'. 

I know not neither, if I ought to notice two 
other of their doctrines, which they call in aid, 
and according to which they hold the necessity 
of an infallible judge to decide controversies 
and the visibility of the church. Both which 
advantages, they assert, are to be found in their 
church and in no other. In support of this, they 
allege certain texts of St. Matthew, in which 
our Saviour speaks of his apostles as being “ the 


•* The character of Peter, as compared to those of the othtf 
apostles, is very natural, and according to what we may see almost 
daily. Take any twelve men acting together, in any matter what¬ 
ever, of business or of*pleasure, there will always be some one, who, 
from having greater eagerness or activity of mind, or pretending to 
greater skill, will put himself* more forward than the others; and 
this will be permitted by the rest, either through indolence* or for 
the sake of convenience, without their allowing him to have, in 
fact, any degree of power over them. 
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“ light of the World*,” and tells them that “a 
“city set upon a hill cannot be hid.” In the 
other passage he bids the disciples, in case of 
their having any dispute, “ tell it to the 
“ churchf.” In the first of these it is clear that 
our Lord is only exhorting his apostles to be 
diligent in propagating his gospel. It is as 
clear, that, in the latter, he is speaking of con* 
tests about temporal concerns, which he would 
not have us pursue with too great earnestness. 
As to the fact of the Romish church having always 
been on such an eminence that she could at 
all times be resorted to, and known as the true 
one; that is, as weak as the rest of their pre-/ 
tences. During the persecution under Diocle- 
sian, the church at large Was so oppressed that 
her very existence could hardly be ascertained. 
And, at a subsequent period, the whole church of' 
Rome, with the‘pope at their head, were Arians. 
It has been well asked, where was to be found, 
at those periods, the boasted splendour and the 
orthodoxy of that church, with all Her visible 
graces**? 

* Matt. r. 14. + Matt, xviii. 17. 

" There was-a time in the Jewish church, when the Scripture* 
were nor to be (bond, or had not fer many yean been opened. See 
1 Kings xxii. Does not this bear some analogy to the state of 
die Christian church under the popes in the dark ages ? Yet, both the 
Jewish arid the Christian church survived these their respective erne 

desolation. It has also been asked, what became of this visibility 
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The same question would apply to the claim 
of infallibility. Rut, indeed, we might first de¬ 
sire our. adversaries tq define with whom this 
infallibility resides, with popes or with councils? 
separate or united? For, upon this point, there 
is, and has been, an endless diversity of opinion: 
We might ask them further, how such a suppo¬ 
sition is recoricileable with their many and no-: 
torious schisnis, their disputed elections, their 
popes and anti-popes, as to most of whom it is 
to this day matter of uncertainty which was the 
true, and which the false pretender to infallibh 
lity **? As to the texts winch they adduce,of 


as well as infallibility of the Romish church durieg the many 
schisms by which she was torn, one set of popes excommunicating 
the other, particularly that long period alluded to in the text, when 
one pretender to the government of this same infallible church was 
at Rome, and the other at Avignon, which lasted for half a cen¬ 
tury. Of these schisms, thirty are reckoned,up. See Stillingfleet 
on Idolatry, c. 5, § 6, and Preserv. against Popery, tit. i. p. 6. 

•• There is no man who opened a book on the subject, but 
must have observed how hard the Romanists are driven, when call¬ 
ed upon to point out where this infallibility resides. Some say in 
popes, some in councils, and some in popes and councils uniting to¬ 
gether. We are now toJd by an Irish archbishop of that com¬ 
munion, that, when a council is not sitting, it resides in the pope, 
but that the infallibility is not ascertained until the doctrine or con¬ 
stitution promulgated has been acquiesced in by a majority of the 
bishops of the church. What time is allowed for this acqui¬ 
escence, or how (ong the infallibility continues in abeyance afterthe 
promulgation of the constitution we are not told I One thing 
we know, that tbejbishops profess themselves to be the subjects of 
the pope, dud take an oath at their consecration to observe all hit. 
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the promises of our Saviour, that “ he will he 
“ with us to the end of the world,” and that 
‘‘-the gates of hell shall not prevail against his 
“church,” . Any man must see that these are 
only general assurances, and that they hold out 
only final success, 

Withqut further descanting upon them, I will, 
therefore, confine myself to stating briefly, what 
I conceive to be the doctrine of protestants up¬ 
on those subjects. 

We do then most firmly believe that Christ will 
be with his church to the end of the world; that, 
under whatever cloud he may suffer the light at 
any time to be obscured, whether through the 
malice of outward enemies or the corruptions of 
Christians themselves, it will always, in due 
spason, break forth, it Will, sooner «r later, 
enlighten the world far and near. In particu¬ 
lar, we acknowledge it to be an effect of that 
gracipus Providence which thus watches over 
the faithful, that we have been enabled to free 
Ourselves from the shackles which had been im¬ 
posed up.on us by the church of Rome, and from 
the corruptions aqd abominations with which 
• 

constitutions. So, what choice they can have, or what judgment 
ip left them to exercise, may, indeed, puzzle any common man to 
determine. 'See more of this in the “ Reply to the Observations of 
“ Dr. M3ner,” p. 55, and Dr. Troy’s Pastoral Letter, 1793 , p. 73, 
and 76. 'this was the opinion of Butler aiso, a late titular arch- 
feisfyop of Ireland, See his “ Lives of the Saints.” Part iv. p. 36$. 
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we had been contaminated in the course of our 
communion with her bishops. 

We also believe, that there has always been a 
church of Christ existing and visible upon earth, 
though not always easy to be distitiguished. 
Nay, we allow that church to have existed even 
under the papacy; for, as it has been truly 
said, a man infected with a leprosy, is still a 
roan; our church, therefore, was always sub¬ 
sisting, even in the dark ages, though diseased. 
God gave us grace at length to shake off the 
diseases with which we had thus been infected/ 
we rid ourselves at the reformation of our many 
heresies, the most pestilent of which, because it 
was the source of all the others, was this su¬ 
premacy of the popes. Thus the English church 
is, and has continued essentially the same, from 
the first conversion of the Britons,to Christi¬ 
anity down to the present hour. She has, in¬ 
deed, suffered from within and without, she has 
stood many an assault, and been greatly impair¬ 
ed at times, both in strength and beauty; but, 
blessed be God, she survives, and is, according 
to my firm and conscientious belief, the truest 
model of an apostolical church now'’ existing, as 
near to perfection, in her theory at least, as, 
perhaps, any church made up of fallible men 
can hope to be, while we continue in this world. 

I have now, I trust, shewn with sufficient 
clearness, though briefly, that the claims of the 
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popes hare no foundation, either in Scripture or 
in the practice of antiquity. I have shewn also, 
upon liow different a footing stands the question 
between us and the papists from what it does 
between us and the protestant dissenters. For, 
according to what I have thus laid before you, 
as well from the practice of all antiquity, as 
from Scripture, and I may add, (for, indeed, all 
the works of God harmonize together,) from 
the nature of the thing, that we, as forming no 
part of the national church of Rome could not 
be bound to pay any obedience to that see, nor 
to govern ourselves by her decrees. We could 
only be connected with her in that common 
bond of charity and of fellowship which should 
join together all the churches of Christ; and 
which will always subsist, where it is not broken 
by any fundamental errors in doctrine, or by 
extravagant and inadmissible claims of superi¬ 
ority or of* independence on the one part or on 
the other. 

But, as to the body of English dissenters, 
they, as born within her bosom, are, or should 
be, according to the same usage of antiquity, 
language of Scripture, and nature of the thing, 
members of our church; and as such, are bound 
to conform to her discipline. This, indeed, 
nei ther they nor any other individuals are bound 
to do to every extent; for, as I have before ad¬ 
mitted, they may shew, if such were the case, 
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that the terms of communion which she requires 
ate Contrary to God’s word, and that they can¬ 
not continue in conformity to her without en¬ 
dangering their eternal salvation. Certainly, a 
Case of that kind, properly made out, would be 
a sufficient excuse and ground of separation. 
But, this is what has never been made out; no, 
nor ever pretended by the greater part of the 
dissenters. They have, therefore, been obliged 
to recur'to such principles as I have before 
shewn to militate not only against all ecclesias¬ 
tical discipline, but against the very words of 
Scripture. 

On the other hand, and in the second place, 
we are prepared to shew that the chnrch of 
Rome did, and does exact from all her mem¬ 
bers such terms as are both sinful and danger¬ 
ous, that they are such as therefore would have 
justified us, even if we had been a part of her 
particular church, in separating from her j nay, 
would have made it our duty, as it is the duty 
of every one of her members at this day, to. 
break from her communion. 

And this is what I shall in niy two next dis¬ 
courses insist upon, both for the sake of con¬ 
firming those who hear me, in the true and 
genuine principles of the reformation, as also 
for the sake of our brethren who remain within 
the pale of that church, and who, indeed, if 
any particular proof were wanting of their being 
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what they are, appear from some late publications 
of'two of their bishops*’, to be still kept in the 
same gross ignorance of the tru£ principles of 
Christianity, to be still in “ the very gall of 
“bitterness*.” To endeavour to chase that dark¬ 
ness from their eyes, is certainly whenever 
the opportunity offers, our duty; though shut 
out and guarded as they are from access to the 
true light, it is a task little better than hopeless. 
One way, indeed, there is, which is open to us 
, at all times, and which must be profitable for 
that as for every good purpose. Let us not 
only preach the good doctrine, but practise it. 

. Let us, therefore, not spare to pray God that he 
would graciously assist us' in these as in all our 
endeavours to serve him ; that thus, under the 
guidance of his Holy Spirit, and to the edifica¬ 
tion and instruction even of those who hold 
us in execration and contempt, “ our light may 
“ so shine, before men, that they may see our 
“ good works, and glorify our Father which is 

in Heaven." 

*» Dr: Troy’* Pastoral Letter, and Dr. Milner’* various publi- 
Rations* 

# Act* tui. £3. 
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S Tim. iii. 5. 


Having a Form of Godliness, but denying the 
Pozcer thereof. 


There is a wonderful resemblance, as I have 
already had an opportunity of pointing out, be¬ 
tween the heresies of the earlier ages, and those 
of modern times. Error, indeed, and more 
especially religious error, in all its endless va¬ 
rieties, almost always proceeds from the same 
motives, tends to the same ends, and works 
by the same means. We must not be surprised, 
therefore, if we find the false teachers among 
the first Christians, recommending themselves 
to their disciples by nearly the same pretences 
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as Were held h>rth by those who, in later ages, 
have succeeded them in the great career of im¬ 
position and fraud. We shall find, in particu¬ 
lar, what I hinted in my first discourse, to be 
true, that the greatest dangers to which the true 
religion has been exposed, have proceeded, not 
so much from those who openly rejected its 
doctrines, as from those who partly held, and 
by corrupting, undermined the faith. True 
piety and true devotion are, indeed, by the ap¬ 
pointment 6f our gracious Maker, so congenial 
with the mind of man, that they are readily re¬ 
ceived, and not without great difficulty parted 
with. Even they who are the most dissolute 
and abandoned in their lives, who, the most en- 
, tirely in practice cast off the fear of God and 
the belief of his word, do yet seldom venture 
publicly to avow, or unqualifiedly to profess that 
they do so. And this is shewn even in the most 
avowed adversaries and oppugners of the truth. 
For atheism has never been to any great extent, 
or, at least, has not continued for any length of 
time to be in fashion. On the contrary, the 
most powerful attacks upon Revelation which 
have been made in our days have originated 
with those who affected a great zeal for the ho¬ 
nour of God, and declared their only anxiety 
to be the reclaiming of mankind from what 
they called superstition, and the confining of 
them strictly to that knowledge of their Maker, 
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which, they said, was implanted in hs by 
ture, and which they pretended, therefore, could 
not mislead. It is not my business, at present, 
to shew how falsely - this was pretended, and 
how little of certainty, or of any thing approach* 
ingtoit, there is in deism. I only mention this, 
as one proof among the many which might be 
adduced, of the conviction which universally 
prevails, that there is no destroying the true 
religion, but by substituting something in its 
place. “ The form of godliness’’ must, we see, 
be sought after and assumed, even by those who 
most “ deny the power thereof.” Let the 
phantom be ever so unsubstantial, some object 
more or less determinate there must be to engage 
the minds of men, in the absence of a better 
principle. Where there is not this lure of a 
higher and more refined sort, of knowledge 
held out, the mode which is most frequently 
adopted, for catching the attention of the weak¬ 
er brethren,- is that of affecting and teaehing> 
more rigorous sanctity of manners, or some 
novel and striking species of devotion. The 
imagination is to be engaged, either by grossly 
visible objects and a higher degree of pomp and 
external ceremony, or some new mode of ap¬ 
proaching God, no matter whether more easy, 
or more apparently difficult; often, by a shew 
pf bodily mortification anti self-denial, carried 
to a surprising pitch. 
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This, indeed, forms a prominent feature in 
the history of all false religions; we trace the 
principle, not only in the horrible sacrifices of¬ 
fered up to Moloch, in the priests of Cybele, 
and the vestal virgins of old, but in the faquirs 
and the bonzes of these days, whose voluntary' 
sufferings and dreadful penances exceed even all 
that is told, whether truly or falsely, of the her¬ 
mits and the ascetics of the earlier as well as of 
the darker ages. The fact is, that whatever is 
difficult to be achieved or to be borne is apt to 
impress us with an idea of merit, and there will 
never be wanting ambitious or vain persons, 
who, for the sake of the distinction which it 
may procure them, will endure the severest 
hardships. But, besides, experience tells us, 
that the greater part of mankind find it mart 
easy to make even the most painful but deter¬ 
minate sacrifice, thantorenounceafavouritevice, 
or abstain from any indulgence of passion which 
is become habitual. “ Will the Lord be pleased 
“ with thousands of rams, or with ten thbusands 
“ of rivers of oil? Shall I give my first born for 
“my transgression, the fruit of my body for the 
“ sin of my soul?” Such was the preferred devo¬ 
tion of those who were reminded that their 
duty was of a more reasonable, and, one would 
have thought, a' more easy sort. u He hath 
“ shewed thee, O man, what is good, and now 
" what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
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“ justice, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
“ before thy God* r” 

Such was the language of the prophet, even 
under the old dispensation, which, being a 
covenant of works, might, with some reason 
•have been supposed to exact severer and more 
painful terms of obedience than those which 
were to succeed under the new covenant. We 
might well, therefore, be surprised, if, under this, 
which was a covenant of grace, and, of course, 
in its very terms more favourable and mild, any 
such misconception of that which God delights 
in should have been found to prevail. This, how¬ 
ever, is the very error, which, even in the days 
of the apostles, and by them, was complained 
of. The pure' service which the disciples of Christ 
were bound to offer, very soon became, from its 
simplicity and unaffected plainness, an offence 
to those who are always requiring “ some great 
“ thingf.” The vain and the foolish, as well as 
the sensual, were soon brought t« undervalue 
that which had no recommendation of outward 
shew or performance, and to engraft their own 
wild conceits upon the eternal word of God. 
Thus the Judaizing Christians of the apostolic 
age maintained, as we have seen, that the ob¬ 
servances of the law were still to subsist after 
the coming of our Lord, as before; they deter- 

* Micah vi. 6, 7, 8. t S Kings v. 13. 
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mined still to continue subject to that “yoke 
“ which neither their fathers nor they were able 
“ to bear*.” And, it is upon the very same 
principle, that, by the bishops of Rome in later 
days, every encouragement has been given to 
the superinduction of useless and burthensome 
ceremonies; that penances have been imposed, 
and a wonderful merit has been ascribed to 
mortifications and austerities of all kinds ; and 
thus the attention of even sincere believers has 
been drawn away from the practice of .piety and 
of charity, and their worship has been made, in 
a great measure, to terminate in objects not 
only of mere human institution, but often mani¬ 
festly derogating from the honour of ,God, and 
set up in opposition to his commandments. 

, The motive and the end in both cases were 
die same; they only differed in the degree to 
which the corruption was carried. The teachers, 
marked out by St. Paul, did, indeed, " creep 
“ into houses and lead captive silly womenf.” 
But the bishops of Rome flew at a higher and 
more extended quarry; they grasped at no less 
than the empire of the world. Still the aim 
of the one and of the other (as perhaps it has 
been of every sectary,) was the acquisition of 
wealth and.of power. In the-, prosecution of 
their object, it will be seen with what wonderful 

• Acts xt. 10. f 2 Tim iu. 6. 
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dexterity successive popes have worked upon 
the credulity of mankind, and laid, as it were, 
every human infirmity under contribution. Of 
the different superstitions which were pressed 
into their service, some might have been consi¬ 
dered as only foolish or indifferent, if it had not 
been for the end to which they were employed; 
but others were, in the very nature of them, abo¬ 
minable and impious; since, however disguised 
and masked, it is impossible to consider them in 
any other light than that of gross idolatry, and as 
4n various ways derogating from the sufficiency of 
theatonement by Christ. Others there are, which, 
under “ a form of godliness,” led, almost un¬ 
avoidably, to dissoluteness of morals. Out of 
all these, when arrived to their full maturity, 
and then only, turned into articles of faith, was 
engendered, as I have formerly observed, that 
monster which may be considered as the con¬ 
summation of all. Persecution, in all its various 
fbrms was let loose, so that no man should be suf¬ 
fered to exist who had not received the “ mark of 
“ the beast*.” Those who only expressed a wish, 
who only ventured to breathe a sigh after a purer 
worship, were considered as rebels against the 
Vicegerent of God, and as the most dangerous 
of offenders. They were vexed and harassed 
in all manner of ways, cast into dungeons, 
driven into exile^ or committed to the flames. 

♦ Rev, xiii. 16 , 17. 
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Thus was the empire of this usurping power 
established in blood, and became almost uni¬ 
versally trimphant, till, at length, the iippur 
dence with which its abominations were prac¬ 
tised, and the length tp which they were car? 
ried, shocked the common sense of mankind, 
and Providence was pleased to raise up a suc¬ 
cession of zealous men, by, whose exertions 
many kingdoms were rescued from the bondage 
in which they were held; and stations wer.e thus 
secured from which the genuine light of the 
gospel might be made to dawn upon all those 
whose eyes were not obstinately or forcibly shut 
against the truth. 

Such is the nature of the abuses, from the 
practice of which, our ancestors, by the grace 
of God, were enabled to withdraw, while with 
many a hard and painful struggle they obtained 
for us, as for themselves, the comfort and the 
liberty of worshipping God according to the 
way which he has enjoined in his word. This / 
it was, which, while it imposed upon us the ne¬ 
cessity and the duty of reformation, did yet 
only by consequence separate us from our bre¬ 
thren of the Romish persuasion. For, certain 
it is, and it cannot be too often repeated, it was 
not we, but they, who made the division. Our 
clergy, in the first years of the reign of our Eli¬ 
zabeth, admitted to communion, without any 
question, all those Romanists who chose tp 
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come, as most, if not all, of them came to our 
places of public worship. This they continued 
to do, until the pope, fearing, with good reason, 
the effects which such habits might produce, 
forbad them so to do; and this at the very 
moment when he thundered out his anathemas 
against our sovereign, and laid the kingdom 
under an interdict, 

' We have it, therefore, in our power to say, 
as has been said, that, in that view, and as 
members of the Catholic church, it is they that 
have forsaken us, and not we them; so that, 
in every possible way, we are warranted in re¬ 
torting upon them the charge of schism, since 
to them, properly and in every point of view, it 
belongs. I have, at the same time, admitted, 
that if circumstances had been different, if our 
church, after the death of Queen Mary, had con¬ 
tinued popish, it'would have been the duty of 
every man who valued his salvation, to separate 
'himself from her, and not to touch the “ac- 
“ cursed thing.” I say, again, that if any dis¬ 
senter can fix upon us any fundamental doc¬ 
trine which is inconsistent with scripture, or even 
any form or ceremony which is plainly contrary 
to what is revealed, he will stand excused iu 
leaving us, he may, and ought to go where his 
conscience may better be satisfied. 

This it is which calls upon me to enter into a 
particularity of detail which I should, perhaps, 
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otherwise have avoided. It is become neces¬ 
sary, again, to bring forward to notice, errors 
so often refuted as to be considered, by most of 
us at least, to be quite exploded. But there are 
other circumstances also, already touched upon, 
which make it expedient, nay, an absolute point 
of duty, for us no longer to be indifferent or in 
any degree negligent upon such subjects. 
Popery, we need to be reminded, is not ex¬ 
tinct. It has indeed, of late years, wonderfully 
revived, and rears its crest in these realms with 
all the ardour of confidence. But this can never 
happen, the church of Rome can never maintain 
her principles without the most direct and ab¬ 
solute condemnation of ours. To her catechu¬ 
mens, to those whom she is striving to pro¬ 
selyte, she must and does represent us as rebels 
against the divipe authority, as wilful and inve¬ 
terate oppugners of the truth 1 . That 'such a$- 

V 

1 The reader may turn to what I have said in note 3 of the pre¬ 
ceding sermon. It is not only Ward's book which holds this sort 
oflanguage, but all the recent publications of the Romanists in 
these kingdoms breathe the same spirit. In Dr. Milner’s “ Inquiry 
41 into certain vulgar Opinions” just come out, the language of our 
homilies is even reprobated as “ blasphemous.” €€ Such,” says 
this gentleman at p. 127> “ is the blessed change,” (speaking of 
the destruction of a monastery,) (r which is blasphemously attributed 
“ to the 9 light and spirit of God' in the book of Homilies I and 
“ for making which, the obscene and irreligious Henry is likened 
“ to the pious Josaphat, Josias, and Hesechias.” Horn. vol. 1. 
Sermon on good Works, Part iii. I will add p. 34, (of the fol. Ed.) 
where the reader may see that the word * r pious” is not found. It 
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tempts must always, however secretly and 
quietly have been made, was in the nature of 
things; but we may now, every one of us, 
know for certain, that such is the case. Miracles 
too are pretended to be wrought in testimony 
of what is called the Catholic church, and every 
endeavour is used to seduce individuals from 
our communion*. 


is inserted, evidently in order to give a higher zest to the indecent 
Sarcasm which is here thrown out upon the Reformation. • Had;, 
however, Henry been as “ obscene and irreligious” as Dr. IVJilnej 
and other papists represent him, he might, notwithstanding, be 
“ God’s true and faithful minister,” nay, and enlightened by the 
« spirit of God” in doing the particular work to which he was ap¬ 
pointed. Dr. M. if he reads his Bible, might recollect Jehu and 
Cyrus, and other characters who are so described by the sacred 
penmen, though they were, or became afterwards Idolaters, and so 
open rebels against God. But this is a very slight specimen indeed, 
of the abuse which this right reverend author, like the rest of his 
brethren, delights in heaping upon every one of our old reformer*, 
This we find at p. 381. “ In this there is no mention of the nu- 

merous and revolting blasphemies and immoralities” (immorali¬ 
ties too!) “ with which the works of Luther and Calvin abound, 

** no notice of the perfidy, treason, and rebellion taught and pric- 
** tised by Cranmer, Ridley, Knox, and every head of the reforma- 
et tion in every country where it has prevailed,” &c. Perfectly 
parallel t'd this is the language of Ward, in his Preface to the 
€( Errata,” where he tells us that the first protystant translators of 
the Bible were ** men of scandalous and'notoriously wicked lives 
and instances €t Luther, Calvin, Beza, Bucer, Cranmer, Tindal, 
&c.” I believe, a more impudent and gross slander, never was 
uttered by the mouth of man. 

• One of these supposed miracles has been detailed with goat 
pomp by Dr. Milner as vipar apostolical for the middle district/ • 
under the title of “ Authentic Documents relative to the miraculous 
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It therefore behoves us, at least, who are en¬ 
trusted with the cure of souls, not to slumber 


cure of Winifred White of Wolverhampton, fit St. Winifred's 
well, on the 28th of June, 1005.*' Printed by Keating and Co. 
This good lady states herself to have been attacked with a disorder 
which appears to tyive puzzled both the surgeon and the physician 
in more ways than one, and which, after about two years’ languish¬ 
ing under it, she fancied might be removed by going to St. Wini¬ 
fred’s well; and the event, it seems, answered her expectation 
She walked down to the well, with the greatest apparent difficulty, 
and immediately upon being dipped into it, rose up perfectly 
Restored in health and strength. The protestant reader who reads 
this carious production, with all the attestations, and even the la¬ 
boured comments of the right reverend historian of this tale, will 
$ee nothing in it but what may he accounted for by the not unn&» 
tural supposition of this woman’s having sufficient art and perser 
verance to carry through an imposture by which she might, in 
many ways, be a gainer. I am informed by a most respectable 
clergyman of the other branch of the United Church, that in Ire¬ 
land such exhibitions are yery common. One example of it in 
former times I have met with and cannot help extracting from a 
recantation sermon by Anthony Egan, late a Franciscan friar, and 
general confessor in that kingdom, preached in London in the year 
1()73. Speaking of the corruptions of popery, he says “ I may 
“ tell ypu what offence I took at these vain stories which they 
“ have of miracles, and especially when I discovered their grand 
“ impostures therein. For, about seven years ago, a priest, near the 
u city of Limbreck, (Limerick,) by name William Sarchwell, had, 
“ for fifty shillings, hired a woman to pretend herself a cripple from 
u her birth, and that she had a revelation tlirat if she dipped her- 
“ self in such a well, whilst the priest said mass, she should be 
“ recovered of her infirmity. The plot thus laid, and accordingly 
executed, she comes halting to the well, and returns out of it 
“ perfectly cured,” (exactly as Winifred White did,) “which 
u became a miracle to the people,** (here, it is not only a miraclfe 
to the people, but to the bishop;) *( which did not only get to the 
V cheat a vast sum of money, but also confirmed the people in 
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at our posts: we must at all times he ready “to 
“ give an answer to them that ask a reason of 
“ the faith that is in uS*.” And we can nei- 
ther defend ourselves from the charge which the » 
servants of the pope thus bring against us, nor 
prevent our flock from being infected with false 
doctrine, but by shewing that what we reject 
is not rejected by us without cause; that if we 
loathe what they teach, it is because it runs 
counter to the whole tenor of scripture and is 
a manifest abomination in the sight of God. 

The exposing of the false and pernicious tenets 
of the Romish church may therefore be consi¬ 
dered as being now especially our duty, not 
only as we are bound at all times to oppose false¬ 
hood and to maintain truth; but as it is again 
become a necessary measure of self-defence. 
This! however will be found to be a task of no 
great difficulty. Our predecessors have so dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in this career as to leave 
every facility to those who will only follow their 
steps. They have provided such a store as well 
as such a choice of weapons, as are fitted for all 
occasions, and proof against every attack. Al- 

** their superstition. But after some time the counterfeit had some 
** remorse of conscience, and came to me to confession in order to 
“ absolution,” (he was great penitentiary or confessor general) 

' “ whieh I would not grant till she had declared the whole story 
“ to,the congregation, which she did accordingly.” He .tells of 
other miracles of the same sort, but this may suffice. 

* 1 Peter iii. 15. 
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though therefore, under the present circum¬ 
stances, I think it proper to detain you for 
some time upon this part ,of my subject, I do 
not mean to dwell upon it at any great length. 
To touch upon a few of the principal heads 
may be sufficient. Indeed one radical and fun¬ 
damental error, one corrupt doctrine, of the 
nature and magnitude of those with which that 
church is over-run, would of itself be a suffi¬ 
cient cause for any separationmuch more for 
such a separation as ours, which in truth as I 
have already proved requires no apology. If we 
shew the church of Rome, but in one point to^ 
be anti-christian, we stand sufficiently justified 
in this respect even if no other communion were 
in question than that which is becoming and 
desirable for all independent churches to have 
with each other. But we are doubly justified 
when the demand which she makes upon us, is, 
not only to meet her upon equal terms, and to 
give her the right hand of fellowship, but abso¬ 
lutely to submit ourselves to her will, and to 
pay unreserved obedience to her decrees: for 
this would be wilfully and wantonly to follow 
after error, and, as the apostle says, “ to make 
“ ourselves the servants of corruption.” This 
would be, as the same scripture goes on, “ to 
“ make our latter end worse than the begin- 
« ning*.” 

* ? -Peter 4 . 10 , 20 . 
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We say then, that it is impossible for us to 
join in communion with the church of Rome, 
nay, that she is to be avoided as an abomina¬ 
tion ; that every man is bound at his peril, to 
“ come out of her.” 

First, because she is idolatrous. 

And this idolatry is shewn not only in the 
invocation of the saints and the honour paid to 
images and relics, but most avowedly and di¬ 
rectly in the adoration of the bread and wine 
at the celebration of the mass. 

Secondly, because she derogates in various 
ways from the sufficiency of our Lord's atone¬ 
ment, and so as much as in her lies, she “makes 
the cross of Christ of none effect*. ’* 

And this she does by the efficacy which she 
attributes to the merits of her 6aints, as well as 
by the ability which she declares to be in every 
man to effect even more than his own salvation. 
Thirdly, because she entertains notions and 
inculcates ideas of Christian perfection, not only 
erroneous in themselves but in their conse¬ 
quences highly pernicious: as they almost in¬ 
evitably lead to great dissoluteness of manners, 
and at least divert the attention of mankind from 
the real and essential duties of faith and charity, 
to practices the most useless and trifling, and 
even ridiculous. 

* 1 Cor. i. 17. 
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And this is shewn in the peculiar and extra¬ 
vagant honour which she ascribes to virginity; 
in the consequent denial of marriage to the 
clergy; in the institution of monastic orders; 
and in the extraordinary efficacy which she at¬ 
tributes to a punctual compliance with her rules 
and ceremonies, and more especially the sub¬ 
mitting to extreme and painful acts of volun¬ 
tary penance and unnecessary mortification. 

That this does by no means comprehend the 
whole catalogue of her errors, not even many 
of the grosser sort, will be easily perceived: but 
some of them, such, for example, as her ad¬ 
herence to pretended traditions, even in oppo¬ 
sition to the commandments of God; her pray¬ 
ing in an unknown tongue, and denying to the 
laity the use of the scriptures, and of all contro¬ 
versial writings, except by special permission, 
may rather be regarded as means by which she 
carried her purposes into effect than as original 
corruptions: and they will properly form a se¬ 
parate class and come to be considered by 
themselves. I shall also as I go along have oc¬ 
casion to observe upon that great and funda¬ 
mental taint which runs through the whole, 
that the end which she has uniformly kept in 
view, whether in devising or in adopting these 
corruptions of the true doctrine, has been the 
advancement of her power and the increase of 
her wealth: more especially the exaltation of 
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the pdpe above every human authority; even to 
the conferring upon him honours and titles 
which could not be assumed without the high¬ 
est presumption, not to say actual impiety*. 


9 Not to mention those common titles of “ God’s vicar’* and 
*• Christ's vicar,’* and his ordinary appellation of “most holy fa¬ 
ther," he has in many cases assumed the power and even the style 
of God himself, as may be seen in Mr. Granville Sharp’s inquiry 
founded on the tenth chapter of the Revelations. There is a re¬ 
markable passage in Erasmus to this purpose. In a long note upon 
the word (in 1 Tim. i. 6.) after instancing qnany of 

the questions in the schools, he goes on, “ Jam vero de Rthnani 
•* pontificis potestate pene negotiosius disputatur quail de potestate 
Dei, dum quserimus deduplici illius potestate, et an possit abro- 
€t gare quod scriptis apostolicis dew'etum est. An possit aliquid 
M statuere quod pugnet cum doctrina evangelica. An possit novum 
* s articulum condtre in fidei symbolo. Utium majorem potesta* 
° temhabeat quam Petrus an parem. An possit praecipere angelis. 
“ An possit universum purgatorium, quod vocant, tollere. Utrum 
“ simplex homo an quasi Dens. An participet utramque npturam cum 
rt Christo . An clementior sit quam fuerit Christas , cum non legatur 
u Christum quenquam a purgatoriis paenis revocasse. An solus 
€t omnium non possit errare. Sexccnta id genus disputantur mag- 
€t nis editis voluminibus, &c.” He says too that this is done “ non 
“ sine magna suspicione adulationrs," but supposes that Leo the 
10th could not be pleased with such flattery. The reader must 
have observed particularly the impiety of making the pope t( quasi 
Dens,” in some sort a God, and not only setting him above Peter, 
but doubting whether he was not more full of mercy than Christ, 
since it is no where read that Christ erer delivered a soul out of 
purgatory l That these ideas are not worn out may be concluded 
•from what I am informed by a most respectable friend of mine who 
has lived in Italy some years, and tells me that at Rome it is a com¬ 
mon saying among the lower classes that “ the pope is greater than 
#c God.” €s II papa e piu che Dio per noi altri,” was actually said 
by a servant in his family. 
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I will say further, ,that if I have not specifi¬ 
cally mentioned the tenet of transubstantiation, 
so notorious and s<} deservedly hateful, because 
before that, more than any other idol, martyrs 
have been sacrificed, and innocent blood has 
been poured out, it is because I consider it as 
substantially included in the adoration of the 
mass; as indeed the establishment of the one 
followed close upon the practice of the other. 
If I have not.neither mentioned purgatory nor 
indulgences by name, it is because both of 
them are so connected with the boasted sacra¬ 
ment of penance, they both so essentially de¬ 
pend upon the doctrine of merits, that there 
is no treating of one of them without the other’s 
also coming into discussion. 

But there will remain other points to be ascer¬ 
tained, or rather objections to be encountered 
before we shall be suffered quietly to proceed to 
a declaration of the doctrines which are pro¬ 
fessed by the Romish church, or to reckon yp 
the corruptions with which both her faith and 
her modes of worship are infected. With all 
her boasts of infallibility, she has never dis¬ 
claimed any accommodation to circumstances. 
What could not be professed with impunity, or 
without awakening suspicions which might be 
prejudicial to her worldly interests, she has al¬ 
ways allowed those of her sons upon whose at¬ 
tachment she could rely to dissemble or to 
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modify as they might find it convenient. Hence 
has arisen the difficulty formerly mentioned by 
me of fixing upon our adversaries the errors 
which they hold, of bringing them fairly to 
the contest. This system of evasion has by the 
Jesuits in particular been followed to such a de¬ 
gree and with so little shame and reserve (even 
to the denying or dissembling the very distin¬ 
guishing tenet of their order) that their name 
has become proverbial for equivocation. But 
it has also been the case, to a greater or less 
extent, with every description of their teachers: 
nay, with every individual who had leisure or 
ability to join in what was Considered as the 
common cause. There were indeed, ages be¬ 
fore the reformation, and there are even now, 
countries where argument may be overborne by 
authority, where silence may be enjoined under 
the penalty of death or of torment ; but, among 
happier nations, where inquiry cannot be stifled, 
other arts must be resorted to. When pressed 
therefore with the absurdity, with the evil ten¬ 
dency, with the impiety of their doctrines, the 
Romanists seldom hesitate to disclaim what 
they cannot defend ; at the same time all that 
is atrocious is softened down, all that is glaring 
coloured over with a thousand specious pre¬ 
tences. When necessary, even the authority of 
councils is disputed, and frivolous and false 
distinctions are made between canons of drscip- 
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line* and of doctrine. At one time we are told 
that a tenet is not binding because only the 
decree of an individual pope, then another is 
held to be unsound because the council where 
it was declared wis in some respect faulty, or 
hot approved by the infallible head ,of the 
church. In one moment it is declared that this 
Same church will not endure arty the least tam¬ 
pering with her discipline by unauthorized indi¬ 
viduals; of course not by the laity: and in the 
next We are informed, perhaps by the same man, 
that Whatever popes or councils may decree, is 
of no validity unless it be received and (by the 
legislature, that is of course by laymen) allowed 
in each particular country. When all fails re¬ 
crimination is employed, and circumstances 
partly real and partly supposed, are adduced, 
which when examined appear most manifestly 
either not to apply at all, or to have taken place 
under the influence of popery operating upon 
its very adversaries 4 . 

, 4 Of all these different modes of evasion the reader will see hum* 
jberless instances if he will only turn to the contest between Arch¬ 
bishop Wake and Bossuet, or rather the defenders of Bossuet, and 
the other ttacti which follow in the beginning of die 3d Vol. of 
iPreservatives against Popery. Bossuet's expositions and the other 
tract lately reprinted here, entitled* “ A Papist represented and 
“ misfepresented,” are there particularly refuted. More of this 
sort of fencing may be seen in Dr. Milner’s controversy with Dp. 
St urges, and his later publications, as well as the Remarks on the 
Bishop of Durham’s Charge; as also in my Remarks upon thorn in 
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0p6» the various ways in which this sort of 
Spirit is manifested, I shall have occasion to 
observe as I go along:■ but there are two or 
three general observations which it will wot be 
itoiss to make in the very beginning, and to 
bring forward as a soft of protest against all 
such attempts to mislead. - 

• In the first place we must be allowed most 
pointedly and decidedly to insist, that in argu¬ 
ing upon a religion which was avowedly in¬ 
tended, as for all sorts of men v , so especially for 
the poor, we have a right to take it as it is un¬ 
derstood and practised by the people at large; 
at least as it is suffered by the pastors and doc¬ 
tors to be by their flocks understood and prac¬ 
tised. It is in vain for them to tell us that such 
■and such uses of images and relics, or such 
and such ideas of indulgences are erroneously 
imputed to them, if we can with truth say that 
they are the uses which prevail and the ideas 
which are entertained by the great body of that 
communion, by the weak and the ignorant. 
Still more have we a right to say, if the fact 
'will bear us out, as it certainly will, that, let 

the use or the idea be as mistaken as it may, it 
must pass for that which is authorized, until it 
he shewn that by authority the mistake is point- 

the “Sequel to the Serious Examination,” and '« Rejily to Dr. 

• “ MiWer’s Observations.” 
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ed out and the error corrected: and that,too in. 
such a way as to prevent any possible misunder¬ 
standing on the part of the most [unlearned. 

But, secondly, we may with truth allege^ 
that any subterfuge or ambiguity is more espe¬ 
cially not to be tolerated in a church which lays 
such extraordinary stress upon.the necessity of 
certainty in doctrine; whose great argument for 
-the recognition^ of one infallible head wholly 
rests upon this principle, that without *uch an 
oracle to resort to, it will be impossible to be 
satisfied what js to be believed, or. to be prac¬ 
tised. That the least degree of allowance ia 
this respect becomes still more preposterous 
when: we recollect that she contends not only 
for a visible but an infallible .head; when she 
distinctly asserts that she never can be deceived. 
It is sufficient therefore for those who oppose 
her to shew that at some time or other she has 
taught the doctrine or advanced the proposi¬ 
tion which is disputed; because what she has 
once maintained she cannot relinquish without 
foregoing those pretensions to infallibility, 
which, according to her own tenets, are inse¬ 
parable from her existence. By her QWH act 
she has placed herself in a situation where to 
recede but one step is total defeat, to .confess 
but one.error is self-destruction. 

-But die utter inadmissibility of any such mo¬ 
difications as we have been speaking of, the 

p 2 
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congrufty of giving weight to any supposed 
modern improvements in practice or refinements' 
in doctrine, will appear more strongly when the: 
point is considered with a view to-the very ques¬ 
tion which we are agitating, to that which is 
the avowed subject of these discourses. For 
the inquiry which we are now pursuing is whe¬ 
ther our national church was rightly founded 
in separating herself from the church of Rome 
at the era of' the reformation : in other words, 
to which of the churches must be imputed the 
schism which then took place. If therefore wC 
were to allow that ever so great a change for 
the better had in later times been effected in 
the 1 faith as well as in the discipline of that 
church, and if we should forbear to press upon 
her that consequence of her own pretensions 
which effectually debars her from making use 
of such a plea ; if, in short, we were, in excess of 
candour and of charity, to make it for her, still 
it would be of no avail. It would and must 
still be of no importance fo the matter in dis¬ 
pute, since it could never tend to shew that our 
Henry and Elizabeth were schismatics, or that 
-Paul the 3d or Pius the 5 th were justified in the 
excommunications which they pronounced, and 
the bulls whichthey issued in order to deprive 
those sovereigns of their kingdoms. It is indeed, 
I believe, very true that the reformation has had 
- a salutary effect even upon those by whom.it is 
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most loudly condemned. The liberty with 

which the Protestants have been necessarily led, 

and have happily been empowered to reprove 

and to expose the abominations/which took 

place in the Romish communion, hds made a 

certain degree of caution necessary even among 

the most corrupt of her members. Of late 

years decency has not been so grossly violated, 

nor religion so shamefully insulted as it was by 

some popes at that very period, and still more 

by the impudent debaucheries and erroneous 

■vices of many of those who had gone before. 

And this improvement, whatever it may be, has 

of course been carried farther in those countries 

where, as with us, the Romanists bear but ail 

- . J 

inconsiderable proportion in number to their 

JProtestant neighbours; where therefore any 
gross immorality, any long or systematic per¬ 
severance in the practice of scaudalous vices 
could scarcely escape observation. Still how¬ 
ever let us admit as much of this as we may, let 
ns think as well as they would wish us to do of 
the sincerity and purity of life of our misguided 
brethren, we are still bound to repel every 
claim which they would found upon such me¬ 
rits : we may and must, if we would judge ac¬ 
cording to the real truth of the case, insist 
upon going back to the period when the sepa¬ 
ration took place; we must ask the quest,on, 
decisive as it will be, what was the state of re- 
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ligion arid morality among thd adher^ttts of p6- 
pery ih the sixteenth century 5 ? 

* The grosS fthm 6 ral'rties artd abominations practised by many of 
the popes are recorded by their own historians. Every; one must 
know that the council of Constance was called for upon the ground 
of a general and thorough reformation in the church being abso¬ 
lutely ilecfessary. Many writer^ of that time hate feft upon record 
their strong sense of the abuses which they wished in vain to see 
removed. Take one or two specimens from Nicholas de Cleman* 
gis, a most learned and excellent doctor of those days. 44 Tanta 
est improboruiii in Singulis professionibus exuberantia, ut vix 
44 mille inter unus reperitur qui id quod sua profefesio esdigit, sin- 
44 center facial Quinetiam si simplex aliquis, si frugalia in col* 
44 legio aliquo vel conventu latam et lubricam perditorum vitam 
44 non sectetilr, fabula ridicula caeteris efficitur, insolensque et sin- 
<* gularis insanus aut bypocrita continuo appellatur, &c. Dfe oOr- 
♦ 4 rupto statu ecclesiae.” c. 25. But what is said in c. 15 goes 
much beyond this. 44 Jam illud, observo, quale est, quod plerisque 
44 in dioecesibus rectores parochiarum ex certo et conducto cum 
44 SOis prsaelatis pretio passim et publicd concubinaX tenedt >'* 1 bare 
lead somewhere of a complaint made by certain of the clergy in a 
diocese, that the bishop having established this sort of tax or com¬ 
position upon the keeping of concubines, exacted it even from those 
who preserved their chastity and required no such indulgence! 
Gets on, Pater d'Ailly, and Espence (Espencaeus) all of diem great 
names wrote to the same effect. And above all the reader should 
consult two most curious reports made by certain prelates and car¬ 
dinals commissioned to inquire into the state of the church. The 
one made to Paul III. in 1538, and the other to Julius III. m 1553, 
the originals of which are published in the Fasciculus rerum expe- 
tendarum et fugiendarum. Ed. Lond. 1690 . Vol. ii. pp. 23) and 
644. In the former there is the following passage. 44 'In hac 
44 urbe,’' (that is Rome) 44 meretrices ut matron® incedunt per 
44 urbem, seu mula vehuntur, quas assectantur de media die no- 
44 biles familiares cardinalium clerieique. Nulla in Urbe videmus 
44 hanc corruptionem praiterquam in hac omnium exemplari. 
44 ' Habitant etiam insignes ades.’* A translation of these reports, 
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Th« truth is however that no material change, 
has taken place : &r the reasons already alleged 
no such change can have taken place.*, The 
doctrines of the church remain, the same! and 
upOn what <}an a better practice be founded? 
“The tree," as we had formerly occasion to 
observe being ■'corrupt!’’ what must “ the frtrit* 
be? 

First then, the church of Rome is idolatrous. 
And she shews this idolatry, in the first in-* 
stance, in the worship of images and of relics. 
The facts here will hardly be disputed- She ha? 
images in her churches to which or before 
which the Same 6ort of adoration is practised as 
is paid to God himself. Incense is burned, can¬ 
dles are. lighted, vows and offerings are made: 
men bow down to them, But here the pretence 
is that the adpration is not paid to the imagej 
hut to the being whom it represents. This how¬ 
ever is a conclusion so far from being natural or 
obvious to the understanding that thp council 

With a jtoefeceby Dr. 6iagett, will be found in the fiat Volume of 
the Preservatives against Popery, tit. i. p. 76 . Of this excellent 
collection, from which the reader will see that I have borrowed 
largely, I can only say that it ought to he in every Protestant detv 
gyman’s library. I may say the same of the Fasiculus verum cxjjt 
tendarum et fugiendarum., where the reader will find the several 
freatise 9 of the authors above mentioned. It is the more valuable 
as the first compiler was a Homan catholic (Orthuinus GratiusJ 
though the appendix added by the London editor be perhaps the 
most valuable part. 
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of Trent while it ordered images to-be retained 
and due worship to be paid to them, while it 
anathematized all those who shall presume to 
maintain a contrary opinion, yet found- it ne¬ 
cessary as a sort of salvo, expressly to deelapt 
that this is not because of any divinity or virtue 
in the image itself. And in what is called the 
Trent catechism the ministers of parishes are 
directed to instruct the people upoft this point, 
as often as the opportunity offers. All which 
is a sufficient proof out of the mouth of our ad¬ 
versaries them selves of what we well know, that 
the common people do really worship the image, 
itself when they kneel before it, and approach 
it with any other act of devotion. 

But, if it were not so, if all the adoration 
which is thus paid, were by every votary of the 
image* really and truly paid to the prototype: 
what excuse' is this but such as any heathen 
might make, such as indeed Was made by all 
the opponents of Christianity in the first ages. 
When pressed with the absurdity of worshipping 
idols, of making stocks and stones the objects 
of their devotion, they answered as the Ro¬ 
manists now do, that their worship was paid in 
effect to the God, after whose likeness the image 
was made or whom it represented. But this 
was never allowed either by Origen, by Arno- 
bius, or St. Austin, or any other of the fathers, 
to' be a sufficient or available plea. The truth 
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moreover, that so far was this from being a 
practice approved in the earlier ages, that it no 
sooner appeared than it was expressly con¬ 
demned. Nay, it pleased God that in this in¬ 
stance also the very same pope who, as I have 
mentioned in a former discourse, disclaimed the 
supremacy soon afterwards usurped by his suc¬ 
cessors, even that pope, a saint of their church, 
should bear testimony against them and declare 
himself against the practice* The third coun¬ 
cil of Constantinople also, which was the first 
council held on the subject, in the strongest 
terms, as it is well known, condemned all such 
worship: and, though the second council of 
Nice soon after that made a contrary decision, 
so far were thie western churches from adopt¬ 
ing its authority, that a council was held at 
Frankfort in opposition to it, where the old 
and the true doctrine was maintained. If not¬ 
withstanding the popes contrived afterwards to 
gain their point, and procured the worship of 
images to be adopted, this did not become ge¬ 
neral till near a thousand years after Christ, and 
we know how soon after that it came again to 
be called into question. 

But could the advocates of the Romish church 

A 

produce ever so long and so continued a prac- 


• Gregory the first. Lib. Q. Ep. 9 . Indict. 4* and see Moreton’s 
Catholic Appeal, p. 28. 
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tice in their favour, could they tsfrew that, ia» 
stead of being rejected with abhorrence, this 
doctrine had been embraced by all the fathers, 
of what weight could it be, how coruld.it stand 
a moment in direct contradiction to the word 
of God ? We have not forgotten, we hear every 
day, every day at least of solemn prayer, that 
commandment which enjoins us “not to make 
“ to ourselves any graven image, nor the like* 
“ ness of any thing which is in heaven above, 
Xt or in the earth beneath, or in the water Under 
,s the earth,” ” not to bow donna to them, nor 
(t worship them.” What need we then any dis, 
tihetions or sophisms about the sort of worship 
which is paid to images r Is it not here wholly 
and entirely and in tire strongest terms for* 
bidden ? And that it was meant so to be, the 
understanding of the whole Jewish nation, the 
whole current of Scripture puts beyond all 
doubt. There every species of idolatry, every 
worshipping of any being under a visible form 
is declared to be an abomination. In the very 
delivery of that law the most express caution 
was given, a comment impossible to be mis¬ 
taken was added. ‘‘Take ye good heed IQ 
“ yourselves,” said Moses, “for ye saw no 
“ manner of similitude on the day when the 
“ Lord spake to you in Horeb.” They were 
not to worship even the true God under any 
sensible representation. And that this was in 
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fclFedt the crime of Aaron in Horeb, and of 
Jeroboam in Dan and Bethel; that it was, ifc 
truth, the Worshipping of God under a likeness, 
and not the going after false gods, in the strict 
and proper sense of the word, which was their 
offence, has by many of our divides been evi* 
dently shewn 8 . 

* SeeStiUingtitet oh Idolatry, and the treatises of Woke and others 
in the second and third Volume of Preservatives against Popery. 
'Thd only instances by which the Papists support themselves, are 
tint of the cherubims over the mercy seat and the btezen serpent. 
But neither the one nor the other were to be hettoured or reve- 
wocfed. When this came to be the ease with the biucen serpent 
He&ehiah brake it in pieces, 2 Kings xviii. 4. After alleging these 
instances, however, the Trent catechism is fain to add, besides 
what was quoted in the preceding note, that it is necessary to ’make 
tilt people understand that images were therefore forbidden, lest by 
Worshipping them as gods, any derogation from the true worship of 
God should take place. ** Superest igituT ut imagines ob earn rem 
“ vetitas interpretamur ne quid, simulacbris quasi diis cofendis, de 
** vero Dei cultu detraheretur.** Catcchismus ubi supr. § 33* 
Again m the next section idolatry is defined to be “If idols or 
“ images are worshipped as Cod /* “Si idola etimagines tanquam 
" Deus colantur,” &c. This is their great defence. That they do 
not worship or honour them as gods. So it is in the Vindication 
of the Roman Catholic Tenets annexed to Ward's Errata, &©. 
spoken of before. They are ready, they tell us, to say, <r Cursed 
f* is he that commits idolatry, that prays to images or relics or 
“ worships them for God.” Does not this sufficiently speak for 
itself? Who is to answer that every weak and ignorant man who 
sees others kneel and who is directed himself to kneel before an image 
shall observe the distinction ; that he shall never make the mistake 
of giving them divine worship? More especially when they see cer¬ 
tain images esteemed more holy and more greatly honoured than 
others ? Was the Diana of Ephesus more super-eminently honoured 
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But of the strict obligation of this law we 
need perhaps no other proof than the mode 
which our adversaries have taken to evade it. 
For this purpose aq improper division of the 
decalogue has been adopted. According to 
this the second commandment is made a mere 
appendage to the first 7 . By this two advaur 

among the (Greeks than our lady of Loretto among the Papists? 
There are I believe also many images which boast a descent from 
heaven as well as that; or at least thousands of relics which are 
asserted to have beep miraculously discovered. How little this was 
countenanced by the primitive fathers may be seen in Whitby’s 
Worship of the Church of Rome justly condemned. Preservatives 
against Popery, tit. vi. as well as Stillingfleet. But I will insert one 
passage from Tertullian, as it directly combats their vain distinction 
between images and idols ; upon the ground of which vye are -ac¬ 
cused of perverting Scripture, because we translate the second com¬ 
mandment, 44 Thou shalt not make any graven image," instead of 
f< thing" The father is arguing against every species of idolatry in 
the most comprehensive sense: and he adds, “ It is necessary to 
“ observe the meaning of the prord Ei$o$ f In the Greek it stand* 
for. form (forma) from whence the diminutive ei$co\ov being de¬ 
rived, equally makes with us a smaller form (formula). 44 Igitur 
44 omnis forma vel formula idolutn se dici exposcit. Inde idplola- 
4< tria omnis circa idolum famulatus et servitus.** 44 Therefore all 
* 4 forms or representations of things whether great or small, requite 
44 to be distinguished by the name of idol. Hence every sort ofatten* 
f* dance or service about an idol is idolatry? De Idololatria, c. 3. 
Can any words by more strong or precise ? And will the Papists 
explain this away as they in vain attempt to do the words of Gregory 
the 1st. That st$cv\or is in fact the same as 44 image,” contrary 
to another distinction of theirs, take the authority of Homer, 

T7)\e ae sipyovcriv ^a^ovroov. IA. it. 72. 

1 For this they shelter themselves under the authority of Austin* 

1 might say his solitary authority, for he is only supported by Fu{* 
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tages are intended to be gained. First, an.op¬ 
portunity is given, -as they think of restricting 
the prohibition to idols in the strictest sense : 
that is to images of false gods: because it is 
said that to the forbidding of false gods only 
the first commandment refers; and, if what 
follows is only meant in the way of explanation 
or comment, it can relate only to the same 
subject. Whereas if the second commandment 
be taken as a distinct precept, it can mean no- 


gentius near two centuries after. All the other ancient fathers, and 
Josephus and Philo among the Jews, are against them. The reader 
may consult Stillingfleet and Whitby’s tract above cited, p. 268 . 
But even Austin seems at last to have come round to the' better 
opinion; for although in some of his earlier works he makes the 
first table to comprize only three commandments, and for this 
quaint reason that it should correspond with the number of persons 
in the Trinity, Sermo de Decern Chordis, Vol. v. p. 38. Yet in 
a better hour he reckons them up evidently as we do. In the tract, 
€( contra Duas Epistolas Pelagianorum.” Lib. iii. § 10. He is ar¬ 
guing for the observance of the moral part of the law, and instances 
the decalogue, which requires active performance) excepting, says 
he, the carnal observance of the sabbath, which signifies spiritual 
sanctification and rest. “ For,” he goes on, “ who will say that 
Christians are not bound to observe that to the one God only 
“ religious worship is to be paid, that an idol is not to be wor- 
“ shipped, that God’s name is not to betaken in vain, that parents 
“ are to be honoured, that adulteries, murders and thefts are not to 
be committed, nor false witness borne, and that the wife or any 
** thing else belonging to others shall not be coveted?” *• Ut uni 
** Deo religionis obsequio serviatur, ut idolum non colatur, ut no- 
4i men Domini non accipiatur in vanum, ut parentes honorentur, 
*< ne adulteria, homicidia, furta, falsa testimonia perpetrentur, p$ 
u pxor ne oxnnino res ulia concupiscatur alien*?” 
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thing but a positive condemnation of all image* ** 
worship whatsoever. A second advantage 
which is procured by thus classing this part 
of the decalogue is that the precept is more 
easily kept out of sight. It cannot indeed 
wholly be suppressed: when the commandments 
are printed or read at length this clause must 
appear; but with the ignorant and the unlearn-* 
ed the method usually taken is to use a short 
form or abbreviation in which the second comr 
mandment is made absolutely to disappear. 
This is or was, I believe, uniformly the case in 
all Romish countries abroad. It is sometimes 
the case .here : at least I have an example of it 
in a catechism professing to follow that of Pius 
the 5th, where indeed the second command¬ 
ment or rather the words of it are commented 
upon, but in the summary of the command¬ 
ments it is not found 8 . This artifice, it must 


* See Clinton’s Catechism sold by Keating and Co. But it fur¬ 
ther appears that thi9 is what has actually taken place without .any 
attendant explanation in Ireland, under the very auspices of Dr. 
Troy, the popish archbishop of Dublin. We have there a book of 
prayers published “permissu superiorum,*' entitled, M The poor 

** Man’s Manual of Devotions, &c.” Dublin, printed by Richard 
Cross, No. 28, Bridge Street, 1805, where (at p. 17.) hnmediatcJy 
after the apostles* creed (the same as w f e have it) are their ten com¬ 
mandments. The second is entirely omitted, and to make up the right 
number, for the ninth we read, 99 Thou shait not desire thy neigh- 
“ hour’s wife,” for the tenth* “Thou shait not desire thy neigh- 
“ hour’s goods.’* To this book is prefixed the calendar: go that it 
is evidently designed to he most emphatically the prayer book for 
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be owned, is a most gross one; and the more 
so as in consequence of it much difference arises 
as to what are the njnth and the tenth .com' 
awndments. For some give the preference to 
the first, and some to the second clause of the 
tenth commandment. According to the forme* 
the ninth commandment is, “ Thou shalt not 
“ covet thy neighbour’shouse,” or “thy neigh-S? 
“ hour's goods,” According to the others it is, 

“ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's wife." 
By which latter mode manifest violence is done 
to the text in taking the words out of tlieir 
order. And by this very difference and uncer¬ 
tainty, here again as in so many Cases, our in¬ 
fallible adversaries are mafle to bear witness 
against themselves®. 


papists of the lower class. In the catechism of Pius V. it stands 
thus, “Ego sum Donums Dens tuus qui eduxi te de term 
€t Egypti, de domo servitutis. Non habebis deos alieaas coram me 
H non facies tibi stfiUptile &c.” and so stops short before the mate* 
rial words, ** THon shalt not km down to than nor wonhip them.” A 
hint which Mr. Clinton has taken, as we see, or rather improved 
upon, 

* See the preceding note as to what is done in Ireland. Agree¬ 
able to that is the London Catechism. Yet in some books it is the 
reverse. In the primer or office of the virgin Mary, printed for 
Coghlan 1/80, I find them thus stated, “ IX. Thou shalt pot 
44 CQvetthy neighbour’s house.” “ X. Thou shalt not covet thy 
“ neighbour’s wife, nor servant, nor handmaid, nor ox, nor ass, 
41 nor any thing that is his.” The Trent Catechism above-men¬ 
tioned puts thenp together without any division; but in the expo- 
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I come now to the veneration of relics; fdf 
which the arguments that are adduced are. so 
futile, that We may safely pronounce, that they 
can impose upon none but iuch as are willing to 
be deceived. The great advocates for them teU 
us of St. John the baptist’s .expression; that he is 
not “ worthy to Unloose the latchet of our Sa- 
“ viour’s shoeswhich shews, they say, that 
reverence must be paid to such things. In an^ 

ftition makes the distinction between coveting bur neighbour’s wife, 
and the other things, and so the Dublin and London bishop’s 
division is the more popish. In truth this is a point which must 
always have puzzled those who chose so td read the command- 
iriebts. Our editor of the primer hotfrfevir has the authority of 
English council to support him. In the counciljrt Lambeth held 
under John Peckham in 1281, the ninth commandment is stated 
to be ** non concupisces domum proximi tui,” which is explained 
to mean all immoveables, or as we say real estate, particularly that 
of any catholic. “ Ih quo xbandato implicit^ inhibetur cupiditaft 
4t possessionis immobilis, Catholici pnscipue cuju9cunque.” la 
the last of course the wife is thrown in with the “ moveables’ 1 " res 
€t mobiles.’* Wilkins's Concilia, Vol. ii. p. 55. Such \i the way 
in which that commandment is split and parcelled out, which St. 
Paul comprehends in two woids $ ovk en’tQvprjO'stf, "Thou, shalt 
“ not covet.” Rom. xiii. g. It is remarkable that the precept 
stands differently in Deuteronomy from what it does in Exodus, 
as in Deuteronomy the wife is put first. I cannot therefore but 
think that in putting the words as they stand in Exodus, Rrovidenoe 
had it in view to confound those who would thus twist the scrip¬ 
tures to serve their particular ends. Compare Deuteronomy v. 
with Exodus xx. See further Stillingfleet’s Answer to a Papist 
represented and misrepresented; Preserv. against Popery, tit. ix. 

p. 
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other place, they urge the miracle which was 
wrought by the bones of the prophet Elisha, 
when, by virtue of them, a dead man was restor¬ 
ed to life. They tell us too, of the cures which 
were wrought by the handkerchiefs from the 
body of St. Paul, and of the sick which were 
laid in the streets, in order that, at least, the 
shadow of Peter passing by, might overshadow 
them. Such is the evidence from Scripture 
which is adduced, and who can but wonder 
that such passages should be alleged for such a 
purpose ? For, do we hear of any man having 
preserved or paid religious honour to the latchet 
of our Saviour’s shoe? or to the Mndkerchiefs 
which came from the body of the apostle? Were 
the bones of Elisha, which God had pleased in 
that one instance, to make the instrument of a 
miracle, kept up or adored, or held in any ve¬ 
neration ? So far from it, we never even hear a 
word of them, not only in the age when the 
miracle happened, but in those which followed ; 
nor, I believe, was ever the argument drawn 
from it heard of till after the reformation. 
Lastly, it must be allowed, that not even any 
of them, amidst all their thousands of relics, and 
it must be said to the praise of their modesty, 
have ever attempted to shew us the shadow of 
St. Peter. So that to any man who will but 
reason in this as he does in other matters, these 
very instances, instead of commending, will ap- 
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pear to involve a plain condemnation of the 
practice. The legends too, which belong to all 
these relics are so fabulous upotfthe fece of them, 
the very manner of their being found, and of 
their genuineness being ascertained* has, in 
every instance, so little, not only of reason, but 
of common sense in it, that no man who is not 
under the. influence of the grossest bigotry can 
avoid being shocked and disgusted at them, or 
can see them in any other than the most ridi¬ 
culous light 

What makes the doctrine not only every way 
suspicious ^pt abominable, is that we shall find 
the discovery of these pretended relics to have 
been in many, I believe, in most instances so 
timed as evidently to serve a particular purpose, 
to procure credit to some order, some saint, or 
some tenet, and at all times to have answered 
the purpose of laying the credulity of the peo¬ 
ple unde? heavy contributions 1 *. This last abuse 
had grown to such a height in the thirteenth 
century, that it it was formally reproved in the 
fourth council of Lateran, and certain provi- 


This traffic began very early ; we hear of it in the fourth cen- 
tUTy. Austin, in complaining of the lazy and vagabond monks of 
his time, mentions that they went about selling relics. “ Alii 
“ membra ra&rtyrum, si tamen martyrum, venditant,’’ &c. Dt 
opere monachorum, c. xxviii. This abuse, as Fleury observes, has 
continued ever since, notwithstanding ✓ the regulations made in the 
ivtb Lateran on that subject. H. £. B. Ixxvii. §. 55. 
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sions made for discriminating the genuine from 
the false relics. This, however, has not pre¬ 
vented, nor was it seriously meant to prevent 
the continuance of this gainful trade, or the 
multiplication 'of the articles themselves, which 
has gone on to such a degree as in some cases in¬ 
volves an impossibility. Since it has been 
truly observed, that more wood is shewn as 
having been a part of the cross, than many 
such crosses would have supplied, and of ond 
saint there are three heads shewn in three dif¬ 
ferent places, ali equally well authenticated 1 '. 

With all these abuses before t^ir eyes, the 
council of Trent decreed, that due worship 
should continue to be paid to them, and in this 
respect it has gone even greater length than it 
had gone in respect of images, since it has sub¬ 
joined no caution as to the extent or nature-of 
the worship. Every abuse, therefore, which is 

11 Of John the Baptist. I believe T might have said four. See 
Fleury, H. G. in the proper places. The same thing has happened 
to the body of St. Mary Magdalen, which was shewn in Provence 
and in Burgundy, and in both places was visited with great devotion 
by Saint Louis. See the same historian, b. lxxxiii. § 48, com¬ 
pared with b. lxxxv. § 52. In the latter case the saint was present 
at their removal for the purpose of their being put into a silver 
shrine 5 and it is said, that both he and the pope’s legate, who also 
was present, took a part of these relics. The historian observes, 
that this shews, that he (St. Louis,) could not have any great 
idea, (“ il ne croyoit pas irop,”) that they were at Sainte Beaume 
in Provence, though he had gone there to visit them thirteen years 
before. 

*2 
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committed by the most ignorant of their com¬ 
munion, in the adoration which is paid to relics; 
may be most justly charged upon the church 
herself, since, in a matter of such importance, 
she lias tjiken so little care to guard against 
error. 

This is said only in case of her advocates dis¬ 
claiming any part of the superstition with 
which relics are, in fact, adored. But, that she 
could not, with any justice, do this, may be 
shewn* from her public offices. One relic, at 
least, the cross of Christ, nay, its representation 
is-there made the subject pf the most direct 
adoration; it is even addressed in terms whichcan 
only be properly directed to the Supreme Being. 
4nd that this is not done unadvisedly, appears 
further from the declared opinion of their great¬ 
est, doctors, who lay it down expressly, that it 
is entitled to exactly the same degree of wor¬ 
ship as the Saviour whom it bore. It varies the 
case but little, or rather it makes it stronger, 
that this higher degree of worship is only re¬ 
served to the true cross itself, but that other 
crosses are to be adored only in an inferior de¬ 
gree, because this only proves more decidedly 
the solemnity of the act, and the deliberation 
with which it is adopted 14 . 

11 See in Preserv. against Popery, the case of poor Imbert, who, 
trusting to the exposition of Bossuet, felt himself authorised to tell 
the people, at the time of the exaltation of the cross, that they were 
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From the worship of images and relics, we 
may pass on to the invocation of saints and 


not to worship the cross itself, but Jesus Christ crucified 
in the presence of the cross; but he was opposed by the 
•cure or rector, who said, “ No, no, the wood, the wood.” 
Imbert replied, No, no, Jesus Christ not the wood,” and when 
the other went on ** Ecce lignum, adoremus,” Imbert took him 
up, saying. “ on which the Saviour of the world hung, come let 
“ us adore this Saviour of the world.” For this Imbert was prose¬ 
cuted, and without any hearing interdicted by the archbishop of 
Bourdeaux his ordinary,- and even threatened with perpetual im¬ 
prisonment and chains. Upon this he appealed to Bossuet, re¬ 
questing his protection, in order that he might have liberty to de¬ 
fend himself; but he could get no redress. See his letter dated 
Jane 13, 1683, and Wake’s observations in his answer to the bis¬ 
hop of Meaux’s second letter. Bossuet said th^man was “weak 
“ and ignorant and that his”’ (the bishop’s) “ doctrine was totally 
“ different from what that daring person had presumed to broach.’ 
Preserv. against Popery, tit. ix. pp. 98 & 134. Through the 
whole of this controversy it is wonderful to what shifts the bishop 
of Meaux and his vindicator were put, and how clearly they are 
refuted by Wake. This is the more deserving the notice of my 
readers as exactly the same sort of management is going on among 
the Romanists of this day, and the same complaints of unfair¬ 
ness and. want of candour in Protestants are alleged and refuted 
without ceasing. If the reader will have the goodness only ta turn* 
to p. 137 & seq. he will find a string of accusations against the 
clergy of the church of England of that age, ar\d Wake in particular 
very much resembling the abuse which has been and is daily be¬ 
stowed upon me and my brethren by Dr. Milner. See his “ Ob- 
" serrations on the Sequel,” and his “Inquiry,” passim. As to 
the fact of the dross being adored, the reader who will not take the 
trouble of consulting the authors above referred to, need only turn 
to the Romish ritual for the 14th September where he will find, 
first the hymn, 

“ O crux ave spes unica 

“ Jo hac triumphi lorii 
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of angels; about the fact of which, there is 
also no doubt. But it is alleged, that the venera¬ 
tion which is paid to them is not the same which 
is paid to God. This is, however, so subtle a 
distinction, that, in order to find a fit term for 
it, they are obliged, even in derogation of the 
authority which they ascribe to the Latin vul- 
gate, to go to the Greek; from which they 
borrow the words duleia andlatreia; the lat¬ 
ter of which, they say, denotes the highest de- 

“ Piis adauge gratiam 
t( Reisque dele crimina.” 

What more could we a6k of Christ himself than 44 an increase of 
“ grace,’* and that 44 our sins should be blotted out ?” Afterwards 
csmes the following anthem, “ Crux splendidior cunctis astris, 
44 inundo Celebris, hominibus multum amabilis, sanctior universis, 
44 quae sola fuisti digna portare talentum mundi, dulce lignum 
dulccs clavos duleia fciens pondera, salva praesentem catervam in 
<c tuis hodie laudibus congregatam! !*• Here there can be no 
quibbling ; this prayer for salvation is not only addressed to the 
cross ; but that there may be no mistake a description of it is added 
which fixes it to be the material substantial cross which is adored. 
44 Sweet wood, bearing the sweet nails, bearing the sweet burthen,” 
And to this wood it is prayed that it would '* save this company or 
44 crowd gathered together to its praise! !’* Horae diurnae breviarii, 
Romani. Antwerp, 1781, set forth with the authority of Clement 
XIII. and the licence and approbation of the ordinary. So this is no 
obsolete practice. Whether the above anthem is sung in our Eng¬ 
lish chapels I know not, but the hymn is \ and stands in the office 
for vespers, thu9 translated : \ 

Hail cross! our hope, to thee we call 
In this triumphant festival. 

Grant to the just increase of grace. 

And ev’ry sinner’s crimes efface. 

14 Vespers,” printed for Keating & Co. 1805. 
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gree of worship, that which is due to God alone; 
the former, that inferior sort which may be paid 
to saints and angels. They refine still further 
upon this, and having of late years found out 
many excellences in the Virgin Mary, which 
were not seen or acknowledged by the primitive 
church, they assign to her an intermediate sort 
of honour which they call hyperduleia. It 
were easy to shew that there is no such distincr 
tion between the terms, as used in the New 
Testament; but, indeed, the distinction itself 
seems in a degree unauthorised among them, as 
no mention is made of it in the Trent Catechism, 
which uses the words “ colore” and “ culfus” 
as indifferently applied to God or his saints. _ 
Still, it is insisted, that the saints are rightly 
called upon to intercede with God for us, and 
this is justified- by the passages of Scripture in 
which we are bidden to pray for one another. 
It might be answered, first, that the direction 
is, that we should pray for one another, and 
not to one another; and' that further, it has 
been rightly asked, Is there no difference be¬ 
tween my simply asking my neighbour to pray 
to God for me, or my falling upon my knees 
before him or his picture, in a church, with all 
the devotion which makes a religious act to 
pray to him to procure me the divine favour ? 
It should, indeed, be a sufficient answer, that 
for the one act, we have the full warrant of 
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Scripture, whereas we cannot perform the other 
without the direct violation of a divine com¬ 
mandment 14 . 

44 The practice indeed is every way different from what it is re¬ 
presented to be; for commonly the prayer, is put up to God that 
by the intercession or by the merits and intercession of such and 
such a saint he may grant us such and such blessings. Take St. 
Patrick for example, March l^th. 44 O God who was pleased to 
44 send blessed Patrick, thy bishop and confessor, to preach thy 
44 glory to the gentiles, grant that by his merits ^nd intercession we 
“ may through thy mercy be enabled to perform what thou com- 
“ mandest.” Again the collect for St. George’s day, 23d of April. 
44 O God who by the merits and prayers of blessed George, thy 

martyr, finest the hearts of thy people with joy, mercifully grant 
44 that the blessings we ask in hi§ name,”(per eum) 44 we may hap- 
44 pily obtain by thy grace,’* And observe that this Stands also in 
the office of vespers for Sundays. Again January 18th, Festi¬ 
val of St. Peter’s chair at Rome. Collect, 44 O God, who by de- 
44 livering to thy blessed apostle Peter the ke^s of the kingdom of 
44 heaven, didst give him the power of binding and loosing; grant 
44 that by his intercession we may be freed from the bonds of our 
44 siqs, who livest.** And still stronger what they call the secret. 
44 May the intercession, we beseech thee, O Lord, of blessed Peter, 
44 the apostle, render the prayers and offerings of thy church accep- 
“ table to thee, that the mysteries we celebrate in his honour may 
44 obtain for us the pardon of our sins.*’ Sometimes the merit! 

, only are mentioned as in the'day of St. Francis Xavier, Dec. 3d. 
44 O God, who by the preaching and miracles of blessed Francis, 
44 didst bring into thy church the people of the Indies; mercifully 
44 grant that we may imitate his virtues whose glorious merits we 
4 [ celebrate (veneramur) through.” That for St. Cuthbert is sin¬ 
gular. It is that 44 interveniente beato Cuthberto mereamur ad cul- 
44 men virtutum per venire.” 44 That by his intervention we may 
49 deserve to arrive at the summit of virtue.** I will only add one 
more collect remarkable as well for the subject of it as for the terms 
jn which it is conceived. It is that for the day of St. Thoma 9 of 
Canterbury (Thomas a Becket) a gentleman who in these realm! 
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But, besides, in praying for one another, we. 
are doing an act of charity which is, or should 

has greater honour paid to him, as will appear by the calendar, than 
St. Thomas the apostle or St. John the evangelist ; for their feasts 
are only doubles of the second class, while his is a double of the 
first. It runs thus : O God, in defence of whose church the glo- 
rious prelate Thomas, fell by the swords of wicked men; grant 
t( we beseech thee, that all who implore his assistance may find 
** comfort iu the grant of their petitions, through.” € ‘ Utqui ejus 
“ implorant auxilium petitionis suae consequantur effectum per.” 
Is this any thing like one man’p asking another lo pray to God for 
him ? But take a.specimen of the direct applications to them. Ia 
what is called the common of the apostles is sung the hymn, ** Ex- 
44 ultet orbis gaudiis,” of which the second, third, and fourth 
6 tanzas are, 

2 u Vos saeculorum judices, 

“ Et vera mundi lumina, 

44 Votis precamur cordium: 

“ Audite voces supplicum. 

2**0 you true lights of human kind, 

** And judges of the world design’d, 

** To you our hearty vows we show, 

*‘ Hear your petitioners below. 

3 ** Qui templa cieli clauditis, 

** Serasque verbo solvitis, 

** Nos a reatu noxios 
** Solvi jubete, quaesumus. 

3 ** The gates of heaven by your command 
** Are fasten’d close, or open stand ; 

f t Grant, we beseech you, then, that we 
(t From sinful slav’ry may be free. 

4 44 Praecepta quorum protinus 
“ Languor salusque sentiunt 

i ** Sanate mentes languidas: 

** Augete nos virtutibus. 

4 “ Sickness and health your pow’r obey; 

44 This comes, and that you drive away : 

** Then from our souls all sickness cliace, 

44 Let healing virtues take its place.” 
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be mutual: the person who prays for his neigh? 
bour neither arrogates, nor has in fact attributed 
to him any superiority over the person for whom 
he prays. Whereas the Romanist, in addressing 
his saint, considers him as one of a superior or¬ 
der, who is not only out of all fear for his own 
salvation, but actually enjoys it: nay has, and 
had at the time of his death such a superabund? 
ance of merits, that they might be employed in 
behalf of those of his fellow, creatures whom he 
chooses to favour. Farther, in praying to a saint, J 
the devotee cannot be sure that his patron hears 
him, unless he ascribe to him the attributes 
which belong only to God, ubiquity and om¬ 
niscience; for unless he be every where, and 
knows all things, there can be no certainty that 
he hears or understands wbatis required of him. 
This is particularly the case as to mental prayer, 
which is, if I mistake not, put up equally to the 
saints as to God. And indeed here again we 
have another proof, and a very strong one, of 
the uncertainty of this infallible church. For 
this being a doctrine so highly injurious to God, 


Here are both temporal and spiritual blessings prayed for by the 
congregation, as suppliants (supplices) to the apostles. Whatmoie 
could be prayed of Christ, or in what more humble way could be 
be approached ? These specimens are taken from Vespers, or the 
Evening Office, printed by Keating and Co. 1805. Except the 
secret, which is taken from the Pocket Miss&l, printed by the same 
printer in 1796 . For numerous other instances, equally strong, the 
reader has only to open either of those books. 
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we roust not wonder if it gives occasion to many 
questions. Her doctors therefore are not agreed 
how the saints become acquainted with the 
prayers which are put up to them, whether by 
themselves, and by their own power; or whether 
they perceive them reflected in the divine efful¬ 
gence which they contemplate ; or, lastly, whe¬ 
ther God makes a special revelation to them on 
every occasion as it occurs. There is a solemn 
trifling in all this, which, if the matter were of 
les6 importance, might be amusing. But I can 
only now add one observation. You 1 cannot 
but be aware how by all this process God is, as 
it were, withdrawn from our sight, and other 
objects interposed, as more proper to fix our at¬ 
tention. Thus there are two distinct steps by 
which he is to be approached. First, to the 
image is given a worship, purely relative as they 
say, which terminates in the saint or the angel; 
and the saint or the angel is finally to transfer 
the prayer to the Lord of all. And this is all to 
be imposed upon men, because in that commu¬ 
nion they choose to fancy, contrary to the most 
express declarations of Scripture, that the Al¬ 
mighty is not directly accessible, or at least that 
he prefers being approached through many in¬ 
tercessors. And so > fond are they of this idea, 
that in one of their collects they pray that “ the 
“ number of their intercessors may be multi- 
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plied 15 ." Does not this strongly bring to mind 
that text of St. Paul, in which he so expressly 
condemns and exposes the falsehood and folly 
upon which this practice is founded, and which 
applies to so many corruptions of the Romish 
church. He cautions the Colossians not to be 
beguiled with a " voluntary humility and wor- 
“ shipping of angels “ which things, 5 ’ he says, 
“ have a shew of wisdom in will-worship, and 
“ humility, and neglecting of the body ; not iu 
any honour to the satisfying of the flesh*.*’ 

I have treated this violation of God’s com¬ 
mandments as if it was really no more than it pre¬ 
tended to be. Even then it must be taken to be a 
most signal derogation from the honour of Christ, 
as introducing such a number of intercessors, 
where the gospel has revealed to us only one Me¬ 
diator, only one who “ having suffered for us, 
“ ever liveth to make intercession for us.” It 
is in vain that here again our adversaries make 
their distinctions between a mediator of redcmp- 

IJ . Collect for AH Saints’-day, “ Omnipotens et sempiterne 
** Deus, qui nos omnium sanctorum tuorum merita sub una tri- 
** buifttl celebritate venerari; quaesumus ut desideratam nobis tua; 
(f propitiationis abund^ntiam multiplicatis intercessoribus largiaris. 
« Per,’* &c. ** Our intercessors being multiplied,” as it stands in 

the Primer published in 1780. In the Missal and Vespers published 
in 1798 and 1805, it is translated, “ since we have so many peti- 
“ tioners in our behalf.” This is not the only instance in which 
I find the Latin very much softened down in the later translations. 

* Col. ii.,23. 
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tian and a mediator of intercession: for where 
is such a distinction to be found ? Did not God, 
by the very act of sending down his Son upon 
earth declare, in the most pointed manner, that 
this was a work to which no human creature 
was equal, and in which no mere man could be 
a sharer ? 

But the truth is, that the devotion which is 
paid to the saints in the Romish church goes 
much farther. The members of her communion 
call upon their saints not merely to pray for 
them, but to “ protect them,” “ to give them 
“ all manner of assistance,” to “ bring them to 
“ heaven,” and save them from hell 18 .” Their 

l *. This is indeed but according to the directions of the Council 
of Trent, who say that we are to recur to the help and assistance of 
the saints, as well as to their prayers. Cone. Trid. Sess. 23. de 
Invocatione, &c. I have already given a specimen in a former note, 
to which I will now add the hymn on St. John the Baptist’s day, 
where the people are taught to call themselves his servants, 11 famuli," 
and to beseech him to cleanse their “ lips from the pollution of 
“ guilt, in order that they may sing his wonderful works." 

“ Ut queant laxis resonare fibris \ 

“ Mira gestorum famuli tuorum 
i( Solve polluti labii reatum 
Sancte Joannes. 1 * 

This is marvellously softened in the translation. See Vespers, 
p. 266 . 

That we with tuneful notes may sound 
Thy life, with signal wonders crown’d; 

Great Baptist, let no sinful stain 
Our lives with discord stain. 
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addresses to the Virgin Mary, in particular, ex¬ 
ceed almost all that can be conceived. They 
address her in a manner which is nothing less 
than blasphemous; they bid her use her right 
as a mother, and in that character prevail upon, 
if not command her son. “ Jure matris impera 
“ redemptori,” was once, if it be not still, stand¬ 
ing in their offices. They beseech her to “ loose 
“ the bands of the guilty,” to “ give light to the 
“ blind,” to “ drive away evils,” to “ receive her 
“ votaries, and support them in the hour of 
“ death.” Thousands indeed there are, and 
have always been, who daily commit themselves 
to her, and not to God. The same thing hap¬ 
pens with respect to other saints' 7 . 

Jt 

They are also the " famuli” servants of St. Joachim. “ Famuli* 
4t confer salutis opera.” See Missal, p. 445. In the feast of St. 
Richard, April 3d, they pray that by his intercession they may at¬ 
tain to “ the glory of eternal bliss.” Dec. 6th, that by the merits 
of St. Nicholas they may be “ delivered from the flames of hell,* 
a gehennae incendiis. In the Vespers this is translated “ from 
4€ eternal flames.” July 6th, that by the merits of St. Peter and 
St. Paul they may €€ obtain a glorious eternity.” And N.>B. this 
prayer is in the common of Vespers for Sundays. 

17 See Wake’s Defence of the Exposition of the Docrine of the 
Church of England in Preserv. against Popery, tit. ix. p. 60 , and 
fhe other treatises in the same book; In the common office for her 
we have the hymn (( Ave Maris Stella,” which contains the follow¬ 
ing petitions :—(Vespers, p. 121.) 

Solve vincla reis The sinners* bands unbind, 

Profer lumen caecis Our evils drive away ; 

Mala nostra pelle Bring light unto the blind, 

£ona cuncta posce. For grace and blessings pray. 
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The wickedness of all this will appear aggra¬ 
vated, if we consider in how many ways God 

Monstra te etse matrem Thyself a mother shew ; 

Sumat per te preces May he receive thy preyer, 

Qui pro nobis natut Who for the debts we owe / 

Tttlit esse tuus. From thee would breathe our air. 

In the office of Matins in Advent is the blessing, “Nos cum 
** prole pia benedicat virgo Maria which junction of the two 
names in this way must shock every true Christian. €t May the 
rc Virgin Mary, with her pious son, bless us.** Primer, p. 75- 
At p. Q9, we have the hymn where she is called upon to “ protect 
94 us at the hour of death,” and she is called €t mother of grace, 
u mother of meicy.” <r Mater gratiae, mater misericordiae, tu not 
*' ab noste protege et hora mortis suscipe.” At p. 2Q0, 1 find this 
recommendation to her, “ O holy Mary, I recommend myself, my 
** soul, and body, to thy blessed trust and singular custody, and 
“ into the bosom of thy mercy, this day and daily, and at the hour 
99 of my death; and I commend to thee all my hope and com- 
99 fort, all my distresses and miseries, my life, and the end thereof; 
" that by thy most holy intercession and merits all my works may 
“ be directed and disposed according to thine and thy son’s wilL 
99 Amen.” My readers will by this time be both wearied and dis¬ 
gusted, but I must add the prayer which immediately follows■- 
“ O Mary, mother of God, and gracious virgin, the true com- 
4t forter of all afflicted persons crying to thee: by that great joy 
99 wherewith thou wert comforted when thou didst know our Lord 
u Jesus was gloriously risen from the dead ; be a comfort ter my 
94 soul, and vouchsafe to help me with thine, and God’s only be- 
* r gotten son, in that last day, when I shall rise again with body 
9t and soul, and shall give account of all my actions; to the end 
that I may be able by thee, O pious mother and virgin, to avoid 
" the sentence of perpetual damnation, and happily come to eternal 
* f joys with all the elect of God. Amen.” It must be remem¬ 
bered, that it is not to what might be disclaimed as obsolete canons,- 
or mere opinions of the schools (not to auy fooleries of a St. Ruo- 
naventure, or Cardinal Bona) that I am referring the reader, but to 
what is the actual and daily practice of the Romanists in these 
kingdoms. 1 can add even the Express recommendation of one of 
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has declared himself against such corruptions. 
You may remember that when Moses died, his 
body was not to be found : and this, as it is 
well understood, was done in mercy, lest the 
Israelites should, from the great benefits of 
which he had been the instrument to them, have 
* been led to worship his remains, or in any other 
way to pay him adoration. It is striking to see 
how God appears to have pursued a similar 
course with respect to the first publishers of the 
New Testament. Of the Virgin Mary we know 
absolutely nothing after the ascension of our 
Saviour, except that she was at one time with 
the disciples at Jerusalem. And even while our 
Saviour was upon earth, so far was he from treat¬ 
ing her with any such distinction as might lead 
to this idolatry, that all his addresses to her 
seem directed to prevent even the idea of it from 
being entertained. “ Woman,” said,he, on one 
occasion, “what have I to do with thee?” At 
another time, when told that his mother and his 
brethren stood without, desiring to speak with 
him, his answer was, “ Who is my mother, and 


their bishops. In his late Pastoral Letter, Dr. Milner recommends 
to his clergy ,e a special devotion to the Virgin Mary, as recoin- 
** mended ja the Observanda;” which passage in-the Observanda 
is as follow :—“ Plurimumproderit se suosqueomnes subDeipane 
«* patriocinio constituere.” It will be highly profitable to place 
“ ourselves, and our relations and friends, under the patronage of 
“ the mother of God.” Pastoral Letter, b) John, Bishop of Cas* 
taballa, p. xxviii. published by Keating and Co. 
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“who are my brethren ?” And to put this matter 
beyond a doubt, he stretched forth his hand to 
bis disciples, and said, “ Behold my mother and 
“ nay brethren; for whosoever shall do the will 
“ of my father which is in heaven, the same is 
“ my brother, and sister, and mother.” Could 
our Lord in more express terms condemn by an-» 
licipation all this blasphemous worship of the 
Virgin ? Going on to others, we may observe 
that of Joseph, her husband, not a word is said. 
We are left to collect that he died before our 
Lady only from what passed at the foot of the 
cross 1 *. The same remark applies to the apos- 

f, « Yet this man, very late in the 14th century, and not before, 
for certain curious reasons alleged, has all at once started up the 
greatest of all saints except the Virgin Mary. “ We are no* to 
“ discourse of St. Joseph in the same dialect as when we mention 
(t other saints.” Office of St. Joseph, printed for Keating and Co. 
1800. In the same book the votary is directed to offer himself to 
the saint in the following terms ' f< I firmly resolve and purpose 

“ never to forsake you ; and never to say or do, nor even to suffer 
“ any under my charge to say or do any thing against your honour: 
" receive me therefore for your perpetual servant, and recommend 
“ me to the constant protection of Mary, your dearest spouse, and 
“ to the everlasting mercies of Jesus, my saviour. Assist me in all 
" the actions of my life, all which I now offer to the everlasting 
" glory of Jesus and Mary, as well as your own.” (If this be not 
blasphemy and idolatry, I must confess myself ignorant of the 
meaning of those terms.) “Never, therefore, forsake me, and 
“ whatsoever grace you gee most necessary and profitable to me, ob- 
“ tain it for me now, and at the hour of death, &c.*' Ib. pp. 
113, 1J4. In the meditations subjoined, it is not only taken for 
granted that Joseph was a virgin, but ptoved in a very curious way 
that he toad* the vow of. virginity very early in life. “ Seeing St. 

It 
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tics. Of them nothing is told us in scripture 
but what is absolutely necessary for the proper 
publication of the gospel. Not a word is added 
for the purpose of exciting veneration, or even 
of gratifying curiosity. Of only one apostle the 
death is related : and that of Peter is merely 

i 

intimated in the way of warning and of pro¬ 
phecy. Of the rest of the twelve we have lite¬ 
rally nothing ; nor is it placed beyond a doubt 
whether it was at Rome that Peter suffered, or 
even whether he was ever ,there. And lpusfc we 
not after this wonder, nay he yslj^cked,, to see 
how the gracious purpose jo£[fjpf}, (for so I must 
think it} obyioysly manifested in the suppres¬ 
sion of a}l th^t Related to men sp^jytraqrdinary, 
and so worthy to be had in remembrance, has 
been defeated, nay, turned to a directly con¬ 
trary, n e^f|, jnade the occasion of inventing a 
thousand li^s and forgeries ? Could we rea¬ 
sonably have expected that upon such a founda¬ 
tion there would have been erected the worship 
not, only, of those who were real and acknow¬ 
ledged saints, who undoubtedly were inspired by 
God^ but of those who had no possible preten- 
sions,,t9. s^c^lpnnour,, who were not pply weak 

4e Mary Magdalen de Pazzi made avow of perpetual virginity at ten 
years of age, probably our angelical patriarch offered this ines- 
“ tfmable treasur&lt a^more’ ea^y -period! And these again I 

say are not the reveries of the tenth century, but the spiritual food 
>vith which the good Catholics of England are fed at this day! H 
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and fallible, but actually in error, actually de¬ 
ceived, as well as deceiving, and in too many 
instances wicked and designing impostors? The 
wonder will only cease when it is lost in senti¬ 
ments of indignation and abhorrence; when we 
perceive that the whole originated in, and ac- 
quired’consistence from a system of covetousness 
and ambition, pursued, without intermission, at 
the expence of all true piety and devotion. 

For that it w T as indeed with 4 view to the 
offerings which should be made at the shrines 
of those false Gods, to the price at which their 
intercession should be purchased, that the saints 
were thus by the church of Rome exalted, we 
cannot but pronounce as we come lastly to con¬ 
sider that other instance in which her idolatry 
is so signally displayed, and the most solemn 
act of religion prostituted to the purposes of 
worldly gain. The gross abuses which take 
place in the celebration of the mass, the strange, 
and I may say horrible doctrine of trausubstan- 
tiation which it involves, would be less shock¬ 
ing if they had been the mere effect of specu¬ 
lative error, and had not, on the contrary, 
grown up and been adopted under the influence 
of the foulest avarice and the most insatiable 
lust of power. It would never have been con¬ 
tended that at the solemnization of the eucha- 
rist the bread and wine actually become the 

R 2 
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proper body and blood of Christ, so as even no 
longer to retain any particle of their original 
elements, ifithadnot been perceived thatthecha- 
racter of the priest would by this means be highly 
exalted, and magnified ; that he must become a 
being of particularhoiiness in tbeeyes of his fellow 
.creatures, if it was believed that he had the 
gift of working so astonishing a miracle; that to 
him was entrusted the power, of making the 
Gpd tha,t was to be eaten and worshipped 19 . 
.Again, t^ necessity of repeating the actual sa¬ 
crifice of Christthe profitableness of it to the 
de^ as well as to the living; the belief that 
•thjs profit might be acquired for others by the 
«>Cre act of th^ priest officiating by lfimself ; x all 
.these \yould never ha,ve become articles of faith, 
.if it had pot been declared at the same time that 
the benefit,, great as it was, might be purchased 
for money; if independent of the larger dona¬ 
tions. with which the piety of wealthier votaries 
might enrich the church, it had not been set¬ 
tled (hat. masses for the dead as well as for the 

/ .• "y *. . ■.. * ... # ' • / . 

x * One great Abuse founded on this was the robbing of the tem¬ 
poral ^dtertigtf or his superiority over the lands which were held 
* by thelcltfgy, J Homage was not to be paid by 4hem as by the 
laity, because forsooth “ it wap execrable that pure hands, which 
“ could create God, and could offer him up as a sacrifice for the 
“ salvatioh 6f iftarikirid, should he put in this humiliating manner 
u between profane hands, &c •* Hunted Hist, of England, Voh i. 
p. 304* 
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living might be contracted for at stij>ulatcd 
prices. 

There is something in this traffic so abomin¬ 
able and disgusting, something which so directly 
tends to debase in the eyes of the most ignorant 
the very nature of a sacrament, that reason and 
piety revolt alike at the idea. I need the less 
insist upon the impiety as well as absurdity of 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. 'Volumes 
have been written on the question: but it lies 
within a small compass, and is obvious'tO every 
understanding. You need not sufely he‘ re¬ 
minded that by the same sort of reasoning which 
makes the bread and Wine become the body and 
blood of Christ in substance and in specie, our 
Lord while upon earth must be taken i!o have 
been literally a way to walk over, a vine in 
which the believers were also literally engrafted; 
and a lamb with all the properties of that crea¬ 
ture, although his appearance to the sight was 
ever so different from all this. Yon can be at 
no loss, when told that transubstantiation is a 
miracle, to answer that it is directly contrary 
to every idea which is given us of a miracle^ 
that a miracle appeals to the senses, but :this 
directly contradicts them. When you ani -(Wlfl 
that the words of our Lord “ this is my ^q^,” 
and '* this is my blood,” are plain words, you 
may answer with a learned prelate of our church, 
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“ very plain indeed, for ihey are a very plain 
“ figure 90 .” 

•• Archbishop Sharpe. And I am very willing to leave the mat¬ 
ter upon this issue, though Dr. Milner in his late pamphlet is so 
confident upon this point. I do still “ think that: a simple up* 
“ right man, reading the institution of the v bie$sed sacrament in 
“ the gospel," (that is our Lord’s taking the bread into his hands 
and saying,) “Take, eat, this is my body,’* would net conceive that 
bread to be the real and proper body, in substance, of the man or 
being by whom it was so held; more especially when he recollected 
that when the * e promise of it,*’ (as it is here called by Dr, Milner) 
was given, that is, when as related in John vi. 55, our Lord said 
among other things, “my flesh is meat indeed and my blood is 
“ drink indeed," and that they .which should eat his body and 
drink his blood should have eternal life: .that yery same saviour 
added, upon the disciples murmuring at this as'a hard saying, (v. 63) 
“ It is the spirit that quiokenetb, the flesh profiteth nothing, 
“ the words that I speak unto you they are spirit and they are life.’* 
When too St. Paul (cited by Dr. Milnei^ himself only two pages 
before) has told ns that “ the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
“ life.” I say, that even without these strong authorities, a simple 
upright man would suppose that the eating of Christ there men* 
tioned, was only spoken in a spiritual and figurative sense. See 
Inquiry into certain Vulgar Opinions, &c. pp. 1Q1 , 2. But Dr. 
Milner has made a greater discovery, he has brought such a testi¬ 
mony of the faith of our church in the ninth century, as induces 
him to “ defy the subtilty of the most disingenuous contro* 
“ vertist,” to give it any other meaning than what he has assigned. 
It is from Bede, whom I have not at hand, and whom not beiug 
able therefore to collate or to see what precedes dr what follows, 
I receive not without a protestation, at the hands of Dr. Milner, 
fjr reasons which I have repeatedly shewn and shall again shew; 
yet for argument’s sake I take him as cited. The passage is this, 
(See Inquiry, &:c. p. 148) and I say it no more proves transubstan- 
iiutionthan it proves the transmutation of metals: for the only thing 
which has caught Dr. Milner js that is contains the word trans- 
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One more argument only I shall allege, be¬ 
cause it confirms what I have said before of the 

fcrtur (printed by him in capitals) as if because it begins with the 
same syllable as transubstantiation it mu9t have the same meaning. 
In fact Bddesays ho mote than what any orthodox member of our 
churdfr'lmight now say. “ Lavatnos (Christus) quotidie a peccatis 
“ nostril in sanguine suo cum ejusdem beat* passionis memoriaad, 
“ afUre’replicatur, Cum partis et vini creatura in sacramentum car- 
** HWet kfagmniS ejus TRANSFERTUR : Sicque corpus et san- 
,f jghis illihs* nbft infideUuqa roanibus ad perniciem ipsorum funditur 
“ etocciditur, sed fidelium ore suam 9umiturad salutem.” I will 
now ^ive a TRANSLATION (this word also begins with trans) of 
the°palsagC artef Ictefyany reasonable men 4to understand it as Dr, 
Milner chooses to do. Christ washes 4 us from our sins every day 
“ m his blood, when the’memory of his blessed passion is renewed 
“ at the altar* when the creature of bread and wine is transferred” 
(or changed) “into the sacrament of his body aod blood; and so 
“ his body and blood i6 not shed aod slain by the hands of infidels 
“ to their destruction,'but takeh by the mouth of the faithful to 
“ their salvation." Every member of this sentqiiQe negatives the 
idea of transubstantiation. The celebration of the eucharist is the 
a renewal of the memory of our Lord’s passion the “ change or 
* transfer** of the bread and wine, is not into his body and blood, 
but “ into the sacrament of his body and blood j" and lastly, he is 
not slain or his blood shed, but only " taken to salvation." Is this 
such a change t>f substance as the Papists plead for ? Our church, 
as Dr. Milner knows, believes a real, but a sacramental presence. 
Nay, she prays that “ we may so eat the flesh of Christ and drink 
“ his blood, that our sinful bodies may be made clean by bis body, 
“ and onf souls washed through his most precious blood,** and in 
the very prayer of consecration it is asked of God that we “ receiv- 
“ ing these his creatures of bread and wine, according to our Sa- 
“ viour Christ’s holy institution, in remembrance of his death and 
“'passion, may be partakers of his most blessed body and blood. * 
And does our church believe transubstantiation? It believes it as 
much as it did in Bede’s time. For further proof of which let the 
reader only turn to Collier’s Ecclesiastical History, Vol. i. 204, 
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uncertainty and -doubt which is so discernible 
at times in this certain and infallible church. ' 
You may remember the chapter of the epistle 
to the Hebrews, where the efficacy of the one 
sacrifice of Christ is so insisted upon, and, its 
superiority over the offerings of the old law is 
shewn from its needing no repetition. “ Christ,” 
says the apostle, “ by his own blood entered 
“ once into the holy place, having obtained 
" eternal redemption for us.” Of course there 
was no need that he should offer himself more 
than once. “ Nor yet*” says the apostle, “ that 
“ he should offer himself often, as the high 
“ priest entereth every year into the holy place 
“ with blood of others (for then roust he often 
“ have suffered from the foundation of the 
world) but now once in the end of the 
“ world hath he appeared to put away sin by 
“ the sacrifice of himself.” I need not point 
out to you how directly this contradicts their 
notion of Christ’s sacrifice in the mass; but 

where he will see her faith in that respect demonstrated to hare 
been even in the 10th century what it is now. Indeed it was some 
time after Bede that the doctrine, was first agitated by Radbert \ 
who wa$, as I have had occasion to mention in my next sermon f 
immediately answered by Bertramn (or Ratramn) Rabanus Maurus 
and Johannes Scotus ; and this even by command of the Emperor 
Charles. Bertramn’s book which is extant and prohibited in the 
Index expurgatorius is a well known proof how much this tenet 
was considered as a novelty. As little ground is there for what 
Dr-s M- says of the doctrine of Chrysostom and the Greek church, 
in the same place. 
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what I would have you further observe is that 
clearly the suffering of the victim is inseparable 
from every sacrifice. Here indeed they are 
taken fififr one and the same thing. But then the 
question arises, How does Christ suffer in the 
mass? Is his body really eaten? Our adversa¬ 
ries' hardly venture to say that. But how else 
does the victim suffer or is destroyed ? One of 
their great doctors says that by the pressing of 
the teeth' the body of Christ loses not life natural 
but its sadramental essence ; which to my appre¬ 
hension goes a great way towards reducing the 
matter to what archbishop Sharpe calls “ a plain 
u figure,” and nothing else. But here again 
another question arises among them as to what 
is the sacrificial act. When does the sacrifice 
take place ? Some say at the oblation of the 
elements, some say at the consecration, others 
at the breaking or mixing of them, and others 
lastly, at the eating. or consumption of them. 
These are only some of their doubts; and infi¬ 
nite are the contradictions with which the dis- 

i 

cussion of them is involved'. Meanwhile the 
victim about which, they are so divided is lifted 
tap, carried about in procession and worshipped; 
and often 60 far from being destroyed in the 
proper sense of sacrifice, is reserved and made 
subject to a thousand accidents, nay to be de¬ 
voured, as has been confessedly the case, b y 
dogs, and by rats and mice. 
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But tlie difficulty or the mischief does not 
stop here. There is one tenet behind so extra¬ 
ordinary and abkird, as well as wicked* that one 
can hardly conceive 1 how it could have been es¬ 
tablished. j It bears particularly upon this point 
of idolatry, since it makes it utterly impossible 
for any man to be sure that he is- not worship¬ 
ping plain bread and wine. In their great eager¬ 
ness to exalt the character of the priest, and to 
invest h$h with the highest possible authority 
in the execution of his office, -the later popish 
councils have decreed that the intention of the 
priest is necessary to the validity of a sacrament: 
that is, that the priest must mean to do what 
he is supposed to do, he must really intend to 
change the bread and wine into the body and 
blood of Christ, or no change whatever takes 
place. If through inattention, through per¬ 
verseness, through naalice, he does not choose 
that grace should be conveyed to the partakers 
of the host, they not only receive no benefit 
whatever, but in kneeling and adoring the wi¬ 
lier, they are paying religious worship to a mere 
Composition of flour and water. It is, there¬ 
fore, as I said before, impossible for any man 
who performs this act of adoration, unless he 
could read the heart of the priest, to be sure that 
he is uot guilty of-idolatry. "But there is still 
further room for doubt and hesitation. For as 
this doctrine extends to orders and to baptism 
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as well as to the mass, it follows also that if the- 
bishop who ordained the priest had no intention 
of conferring orders, if the minister who offi¬ 
ciated ^t his baptism had no intention of ad¬ 
mitting him into the church of Christ, he is no 
lawful priest, and none of his acts can have any 
efficacy, nor can confer the least particle of 
spiritual grace, or the most insignificant privi¬ 
lege. And this, it must be further observed, 
goes back to every bishop and every priest from 
the days of the apostles. If in any one instance 
the intention was wanting, the chain is broken, 
and all those whose admission into the church 
is connected with the act which is thus defective 
are in fact no Christians. In short, upon their 
principle, every bishop, and every priest, nay 
every saint of their church may be no better 
than heathens and publicans. 

The folly as tvell as impudence of this doc¬ 
trine is so alarming, it is such a loosening of 
the foundations of the church, so suicidal, that 
one can only refer it to that strong delusion 
mentioned in scripture, which causes men to 
“believe a lie;” which leads them to overlook 
the most false consequences, in the pursuit of a 
present, though ever so unsubstantial an ad* 
vantage. 

Thus have I brought to a close what I meant 
to say upon the first head of the corruptions 
prevailing in the Romish church; and you can- 
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not but see how even by that our separation 
from her might be fully justified. From the 
first to the last the scriptures are uniform in re¬ 
presenting idolatry as the grossest act of rebel¬ 
lion agaiust God. He deigns to consider himself 
as the husband'of his church. And every othet 
act of worship to any other being, nay, every 
such act paid even to him in any other manner 
than he Warrants, is stigmatized as adultery and 
whoredom.' He represents himself as a “jealous*' 
God, that we may understand (for such is the 
nature of jealousy) that not only every approach 
to such a crime, but the'very suspicion of it in 
the wife whom he hath chosen is what he will 
not endure. But as you have also seen the 
church of Rome is not only a prdstitute, but a 
prostitute for hire. Not only 5 she prefers a 
“form” before the “power” of godliness; but 
as St. Paul says elsewhere, supposes “gain to 
“be godliness*.” Indeed when you see for 
what base ends the worship of God is thus by 
her priests and rulers profaned, what words can 
we apply to them more justly than those of our 
Lord spoken to other money changers, far less 
criminal than these, “It is Written rriy house 
“ shall be called ahduke ofpfayer, but' ye have 
“ made it a den of thieves .f.” “ Ul ‘ 

'. ' i. ** *• < ,* j) f.; 'I f .f |, 5, 

* 1 Tim, vi. 5. - + Matt<rxxu 13, j 
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Mark vii. 7. 

In vain do they worship me, teaching for Doctrines 
the Commandments of Men. 

f,’ 

In the beginning of my last discourse I ob¬ 
served upon the, difficulty which must be felt by 
every ] infidel or impostor in opposing the true 
religion, unless fye.tye,prepared with other doc- 
trio esifjy which ( tye may divert and engage the 
attentioj^ol^j^efy and, satisfy that propensity 
to^he t diyige which is so deeply rooted 

in the human mind:, J, may add now that the 
sort of doctrine which is thus made to supply 
the place• of' Gbd’fc word, can of course only 
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Jbe that which is pointed out in the text. And 
this affords another proof of the truth of what 
has been more than once observed, that error in 
all ages is substantially the same. For you can¬ 
not be ignorant that the practice which our 
Saviour thus reproves in the pharisees and hy¬ 
pocrites of his day, is the principal and most 
powerful engine employed at all times by the 
church of Rome, and by force of which she 
has been enabled to support her authority, and 
give currency to her peculiar tenets. The doc¬ 
tors of modern days have but trod the same 
path as the rabbis of old; both saw their ad¬ 
vantage and pursued it; and in both cases but 
too successfully, “The word of God was made 
“ of none effect by their traditions*.” In 
what way indeed could any colour have been 
given to the abominations which in my last dis¬ 
course I pointed out, how could the worship of 
images and of relics, or the invocation of saints 
ever have become accredited but by devising 
such explanations and glosses, and bringing 
forward such opinions of men as should quite 
put out of sight the divine commandments in 
which they were so expressly prohibited. 

Such is the case with the first class of corrup¬ 
tions adopted by the Romish church, nor shall 
we find those which follow at all less contradic¬ 
tory to the words of scripture, or differently 

* Matt. xr. 6, 
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supported. They stand indeed like the others 
upon no better or more specious foundation 
than the inventions of men. 

I come then, as next in order, to that class 
of corrupt doctrine by which she derogates from 
the sufficiency of our Lord’s atonement; and 
this by the introduction of other intercessors, 
and her whole system of merits as applied to the 
'living as well as the dead. , And to any man 
who has duly considered, the nature of our re¬ 
demption, who feels as, he ought all that is due 
to ^ur great Lord and -Saviour, this species of 
error will not appear in a?.y degree less pernici¬ 
ous than the first. It will also be.found mate¬ 
rially-connected with it. And indeed, accord¬ 
ing to the observation already made, as it is in 
the nature 9 ^truth that all its parts should har¬ 
monize together and support one another; so 
shall we find the different species of error, more 
especially in religious matters, so naturally to 
run into each other, to be so closely entwined 
and interwoven that it is hardly possible to con¬ 
sider any one of them without some of the others 
coming also into discussion. Thus the worship 
of the saints, and of course of their images and 
relics, forces itself naturally upon us, when 
coining to consider the Romish doctrine of 
merits. By their merits it. is, that the saints are 
represented as having raised themselves to that 
eminence, from which they are a.ble to give to 
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their votaries assistance and protection. What¬ 
ever therefore of honour or of worship may be 
paid to them, becomes on that account doubly 
abominable and impious. It is idolatry; and 
idolatry practiced upon grounds which cannot 
but most immediately derogate from the glory 
of him who is in scripture declared to be our 
only Redeemer and Protector, the only Being 
who is “mighty to save* ** .” And this, as I have' 
before observed, would be the case if the vene 4 - 
ration which is paid to saints, and the trust 
which is reposed in them, were ever so mode¬ 
rate and kept within ever such narrow bounds; 
if nothing had taken place of that which I have 
already pointed out, and which we know to 
have been the fact ever since saints were first 
worshipped ; that infinitely more and more ear¬ 
nest supplications are and have been by their 
worshippers put up to them than to Christ or 
the Father*. But even this is not all; there is 


* Isaiah lxiii. 1. 

* The reader may recollect what has been adduced in some of 
the notes to the last sermon, particularly notes I6 , 17 & lS . Take 
another specimen or two : first, of the famous St. Francis, of Assisi. 
* ( He had a singular devotion to the mother of God (whom he 
“ chose for the special patroness of his order) and in her honour 
“ he fasted from tht feast of SS. Peter and Paul to that of her as- 

** sumption. After this festival he fa3ted forty days and prayed 
“ much, out of devotion to the angels, especially the archangel 
f * Michael; and at All saints he fasted other forty days. Under the 
t( name of these lents he spent almost the whole y^ar jn fasting and 
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yet one circumstance remaining behind to fill 
dp the measure of abomination. In fact, had 

" prayer, &c. w Butler’s Lives of the Saints, Yol. iv. p. 74. that 
is in fact in devotions to the honour of saints and angels. Little 
therefore could be left for God. In the manner of performing 
“ the novena or nine days devotion to St. Francis Xavier,’* (sold by 
Keating and Co.) we are directed to be €€ always endeavouring to 
** repose an entire confidence in the merits of this apostle,*’ &c j 
p. 394 . And at the end is a prayer to him concluding in these 
words, “ as thou art favourable and loving to all persons, be so also 
“ to me, though an unworthy sinner. Grant me this request to 
" the glory of God and to thy own honour. Amen.** I am in¬ 
formed from very good authority, that it is common at Naples for 
the people to call itpon Christ to pray for them to St. Januarius. 
a Jesu Maria prega per me a san Gennaro.** There will be lesa 
difficulty in believing this if we consider the example very lately set 
by the head of that church. Upon his xeturn from France in the 
year 1805, the pope held a secret consistory in which on the 26 th 
of June, he delivered an allocution giving an account of what he 
had done. And he €t congratulates himself in being able to com- 
K municate with them,” (the consistory) “ that day so near the 
“ solemn festival of the holy apostles Peter and Paul, in order that 
u after having described the benefits he has experienced, chiefly by 
w their holy assistance, they may proceed to celebrate 'the memory 
u of those glorious martyrs, with a piety the more ardent and with 
" hearts overflowing with gratitude.” In the end he says, “it 
“ behoves them to prostrate themselves at the throne of the author 
“ of these benefits, and humbly to supplicate him, through the in- 
4 ‘ tercession of the blessed apostles Peter and Paul,” &c. See 
Cobbett’s Pol. Reg. Vol. viii. p. 139 . If the reader will examine 
the miracles which are pretended to have taken place in these latter 
times, he will almost invariably find them ascribed not to any prayer 
to God, but to some invocation of a particular saint, who is to be 
honoured thereby. See Butler’s Lives of the Saints, passim. I shall 
only further subjoin the well known account of the offerings in the 
church of Canterbury just before the reformation mentioned in 
Burnet and other writers, as made at the three great altars. M The 
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the doctrine gone mo further, it would but 
imperfectly have served the ends which the, 
popes had in view. Had men simply been told 
that by their own endeavours the saints had 
raised themselves to the immediate enjoyment 
of the beatific vision, and the conclusion been 
laid before them which resulted from this, that 
the same path was open to all who would make 
the same exertions, this would not have tended 
sufficiently of itself to advance the temporal in¬ 
terests of the chuTch : nay, by teaching the 
efficacy of a man's own endeavours, it might 
have raised in the catechumens ideas of inde¬ 
pendence, or have led them at least to put con¬ 
fidence in themselves and not in her. Care 
indeed was taken, as hereafter will be seen, that 
the merits by which this privilege was to he 
obtained, should be of such a nature as must 
at any rate contribute greatly to her support; 
but eveu with that, had no other consequence 
been attached to it, the doctrine would have 
been comparatively barren and unproductive. 
It was therefore necessary to resort to other de¬ 
vices, and by novel and arbitrary distinctions 

“ one was to Christ, the other to the virgin and the third to St. 
“ Thomas. In one year there was offered at Christ’s altar 3l. 2s. 6d. 
** at the virgin’s altar, 63I. 5s. 6d. But at St. Thomas’s alfafc 
8321. d2s. 3d. But the next year the odds grew greater for there 
€€ was not a penny offered at Christ’s altar, and at the virgin’s only 
** £Uls.8d. But at St. Thomas's, 954 I.6s. 8d.” Hist, of Ref. i. 244. 
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to set up new modes of satisfaction .and atone¬ 
ment ; that thus the minds of men might be 
weaned from fixing their thoughts exclusively 
and entirely* as they ought, on the merits of 1 
our Lord ; that they might thus be brought 
down from heaven to earth ; from the pure and 
spiritual faith iu a divine Saviour, to a reliance 
on human protectors, on ceremonies both vis¬ 
ible and gross. 

The Scriptures indeed had spoken but tod 
plainly on this head. It was so expressly laid 
down in them that Christ, by his death, had 
become “the author of eternal salvation*;” that 
“ he hath delivered us from the wrath to 
“ comef; that “ there is none other name under 
“ heaven by whom we may be saved:};.” All 
these, and numberless other passages, were so 
strong and positive, that directly to oppose them 
would have been too flagrant rebellion, and some 
evasion was to be found. This was hit upon by 
means of that intermediate state, concerning 
which so little is declared in Scripture, that the 
most pious and learned men have differed upon 
the subject. There were also doubts and reve¬ 
ries, nay, and declared heresies, of some of the 
ancient fathers, which might easily be, as they 
were in fact made subservient to any system 
which might be adoped*. Here there was a 

* Heb. v* 9. f 1 The$s. i. 10. % Acts, iv. 12. 

\ Origen's, for example, which the Romanists scruple not to cite 

s 2 
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field which, being almost entirely left open to 
the imagination, might well be employed for 
such purposes as fraud should devise, and cre¬ 
dulity adopt. Accordingly, while the one sacri¬ 
fice of Christ was allowed to be indeed effica¬ 
cious for the salvation of all the faithful, that is, 
of those who died in communion,' and having 
made their peace with the church, it was taught 
that this salvation was restricted to redemption 
from the torments of eternal damnation. There 
was still (as mankind were led to believe) an¬ 
other satisfaction to be made. God, it was as¬ 
serted, had indeed promised the final remission 
of sins through Christ, but had reserved to him¬ 
self the right of inflicting temporal punishment, 
even for the sins which were thus remitted. 
This temporal punishment was to consist, in the 
first place, of sufferings and mortifications of all 
sorts in this life; but for those who had not 
passed through this ordeal, and were not suffi¬ 
ciently purged, there was ordained a place of 
torment, where their souls might be detained for 
a longer or a shorter time, according tn the de- 


and rely upon when it suits their purpose. See Archbishop Wake’s 
Discourse upon Purgatory, Pres, against Popery, tit. viii. c^. vi* 
See also the Discourse upon praying for the Dead, ib. ch. vii. iu 
which is shewn the weakness of their argument, built on the an¬ 
cients being used to pray for the dead y since they prayed for all the 
saints, and even the Virgin Mary y which alone would overturn 
all their system of .the boasted merits of their great intercessors and 
protectors*. 
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gree of this sort of satisfaction which might be 
required in their particular case. This place 
was, after some time, called by the well known 
flame of purgatory! 

In this doctrine it could not, and it cannot be 
denied, that there is something not only revolt¬ 
ing in itself, but directly contrary to all the ideas 
which are inculcated in Scripture respecting the 
divine mercy, and our redemption through Christ. 
For to be told that we are “freely” justified 
through him, that by him we are no longer 
“ children of wrathand yet to be told that 
even those who are admitted to the benefits of 
his passion, who are enrolled in the number of 
the faithful, are notwithstanding bound to go 
through a course of sufferings, little, if at all 
inferior in intenseness, to those which are des¬ 
tined for the reprobates, having all the .horrors 
of hell except its duration ; this is such a con¬ 
tradiction as, thus nakedly considered, must not 
only shock the reason of the sober Christian, 
but even alarm the. feelings of the credulous and 
superstitious. 

This, therefore, as the system was matured, 
came very soon to be explained, as being a mat^ 
ter of mere terror, rather than any thing else. 
It was at least, as men were told, such a penalty 
as might be got rid of, without personal incon¬ 
venience, by any man who would only give him¬ 
self up to the guidance of the church. She had 
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in her care provided a store, out of which every 
roan might be fully supplied, if he would but 
pay a sufficient price. She had discovered that, 
although the merits of Christ, as applied by 
himself, and, in the first instance, do not redeem 
the souls of the faithful out of purgatory; yet, 
as applied by his priests, and as offered up in 
the mass, they have all the efficacy which is re¬ 
quired. That is, our Lord, for thp mere pur? 
pose of magnifying and enriching the minister^ 
of his sacraments, must have kept back some 
part of the all-sufficiency of his atonement, in 
order that in due season, and for good consi¬ 
derations, the part so reserved might be dealt 
out for the particular profit of those whom the 
church should appoint for that purpose. 

A more profligate and impudent insult upon 
the majesty of our Lord can hardly be con¬ 
ceived. It is however surpassed by what fol¬ 
lows. For, not content thus to parcel out and 
to retail, as it were, the benefit of our redemp¬ 
tion by Christ himself, they have gone to that 
length of impiety as to say that, that which, in 
the first instance, the sufferings of Christ do not 
effect, to the full and entire remission of any 
man’s sins, may also be made up .by the merits 
of his saints. And, to this end, they imagined 
that most presumptuous and unscriptural tenet 
of works of supererogation. According to this, 
in opposition to the whole scheme of our re- 
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demption, as made known from the days of 
Adam down to those of St. John, in the teeth 
of so many declarations of the saints themselves, 
they hold that, not only the saints have done so 
much as entitles them to receive, in strict justice, 
the rewards of eternal life, but that their good 
works have been so abundant, and so much bet 
yond what was required of them, that out of 
that abundance they are enabled to supply the 
deficiencies of others. Thus it is in tact de* 
dared that it is not Christ only that suffered for 
sinners; but that this is an honour which is 
shared by the martyrs and confessors, whose 
sufferings or good works, for in this instance 
the terms are synonimous, are available, if not 
for the forgiveness of sins, yet for the remission 
of that penalty which is the consequence of sin. 
And thus, lest, I suppose, the merits of Christ 
should not prove sufficient, the merits of the 
saints are added, and altogether form that trea¬ 
sure, or store, the dispensation of which is com* 
mitted to the church 1 . 

Such is the short history of indulgences, 
which are founded on this supposed stock of 

* Sec Rheims Testament, note upon 2 Cor. ii. 10. “ Whereupon 
tr we inferre most assuredly, that the satisfactorie and penal works 
u of holy saints, suffered in this life, be communicable and appli- 
49 cable to the use of other faithful men, their' fellow-workers in 
u Our Lord, and to be dispensed according to every man’s necessitie 

and deserving, by them whom Christ bath constituted over his 
** femilie, and hath made the dispensers of his treasures.* 1 
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superabundant works, and overflowing grace; 
and which, although now such a settled point 
of doctrine in the church of Rome, were not 
even thought of before the era of the crusades. 
At that time the piety of the faithful requiring 
some extraordinary incentives, this species of 
rewards was first held out, in order to animate 
the courage, and revive the zeal of the kings 
and princes who were called upon to head their 
armies against the infidel possessors of the holy 
land. It was also, by a transition quite natural 
in that communion from the enemies of Christ 
to the enemies of the church, further extended 
to those who took up the cross against the he-r 
reties of those days ; the whole influence of the 
church being thus brought to bear upon all 
those who opposed the power, or the doctrines 
of the popes. The credit of these wares being 
thus established, they were not suffered to fall 
to the ground ; but they were brought forward 
as powerful auxiliaries upon every occasion, 
whenever the see of Rome stood in need of ext¬ 
raordinary support, or its coffers required to be 
replenished 4 . They came at last to be publicly 
put up to sale, and this in so barefaced and scan¬ 
dalous a manner, that, as you well know, it was 
from the indignation excited by this very abuse, 
more than any other, that the Reformation re- 

4 Those which are called general indulgences did not take place 
fill the time of Boniface the 8th, about the end of the 13 th century. 
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ccived its first and most decided impulse. Much 
as they may, since that time, have lost of their 
repute, however necessary it may have been 
found to proceed with more caution and reserve 
in the dispensing of them, yet the practice still 
subsists. To this day they form a part of the 
means by which the pope retains his influence, 
and exercises his authority over the members of 
his communion, wherever dispersed; and a cer¬ 
tain and allotted portion of them figures in the 
directories, and other books, which are printed 
for the information and edification of the Roman 
Catholics in this country. They are, I will 
add, still defended by the pens of their bishops, 
and maintained to be full of spiritual profit and 
comfort to all Christians*. 

I have purposely abstained, as may have been 
observed, from adverting with any particularity 
to the grounds upon which these errors have 
been established. I have entered into none of 
the distinctions by which, in the hands of the 
schoolmen, they were supported ; the merits 
tf de congruo,” and the merits “ de condigno,” 
or Jthe “ opus operation.” I have forborne to 
do this, both because in any degree to have at- 

* See the Laity’s Directory, a Roman Catholic calendar, pub* 
lished by authority: and Dr. Milner’s Pastoral Letter, p. viiL See 
also, in Dr. Hales’s State of the Modern Church of Rome, an ac¬ 
count of the cargoes of them which the King of Spain takes from 
his holiness, and retails to his subjects in America. The instance 
jhere produced is of the years 1782 and 1783, pp. 182 and 218. 
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tempted it might have led me too far; and also 
for that much more satisfactory reason, that 
these points have been so ably and so fully 
treated by a learned Gentleman, who but lately 
preceded me in these lectures, that no man who 
wishes for information upon the subject need 
now be at a loss where to go*. My business 
indeed, as I have before mentioned, is not to 
give a detailed history of such tenets, but 
shortly to point them out, and to shew their 
utter opposition to, and inconsistency with the 
true faith of Christ. It may be sufficient to 
assert, that by the popes, and their adherents, 
nothing has been omitted or disregarded, no¬ 
thing has been considered as trivial or unim¬ 
portant, which could in any way be made to 
favour their doctrines or pretensions. What¬ 
ever of subtle refinement had been imagined by 
the schoolmen in their curiously idle researches, 
or advanced by them in the heat of argument, 
whatever hasty or loose opinions may have been 
unguardedly thrown out by the fathers, what¬ 
ever has occurred among the vulgar, nay, even 
every mistaken or inaccurate passage in their 
versions of the divine oracles, which could be 
made to bear upon the points in question, has 

* Dr Richard Laurence, who appears to hare given the death- 1 
blow to that allegation, with so much positiveness advanced by 
certain sectaries, both in and eut of the church, that the compiler 
of out articles understood them in a Calvinistic sense, 
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by them been carefully collected, raised to im¬ 
portance, and turned to account. This is parti¬ 
cularly visible in their doctrine of the sacra¬ 
ments; two of which, more especially, stand upon 
hardly any better foundation than the language 
pf that translation of the Bible, which is com¬ 
monly called the Vulgate, and which for that 
very reason they have adopted in preference to 
the originals. I mean the sacraments, as they 
term it, of marriage and of penance. The first 
they founded upon that expression of St. Paul, 
where he terms it a mystery; by the Vulgate 
tendered “sacramenturn 7 .” Of the second, that 

? Ephes. v. 32 . Yet is this so weak a foundation, that the 
annotators of the Rheims Testament are fain, in some sort, to give 
it up, 4 and to rest themselves upon the general sense of the passage; 
as it is echoed by some of the fathers, “ Thus,** they say, we 
“ gather that matrimonie is a sacrament; and not of the Greek 
€€ word mysterie only, as Calvin falsely says, not of the Latin word 
u sacrament, both which we know to have a more extended sig- 
• f nification,” &c. See Rheims Testament in loc. This is true 
enough: Austin applies the word to the casting out of Ishmael in 
Gen. xxi. which he calls tf magnum sacramentura and after ob¬ 
serving that God confirmed the words of Sarah, he adds, <e Jam hie 
“ manifestum est sacramentum, quia nescio quid futurum partu- 
f* riebat ilia res gesta “ because that act .led to something that 
“ was to come after.** In Johan, tract xi. Since then such is the 
meaning of i( sacramentum,” both in the vulgate and in the fathers, 
what pretqnce is there for their taking the word in that particular 
sense in which, by us and by them, the word sacrament is now 
understood? For in fact it is only upon these passages in which 
the word clearly signifies te mystery,*’ and nothing else, that they, 
following Peter Lombard, the first author of this conceit, have built 
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of penance, because it belongs to this question 
of merits, I shall now proceed to say a few 
words, and thus conclude this head. 

The practice of penance was certainly not 
unknown in the first ages of the church. It 
was thought a necessary, and an edifying act of 
humiliation, for those who had been guilty of 
scandalous crimes, more especially those who 
had fallen away in time of persecution, publicly 
to confess their sin, and submit to open shame, 
before they were again received to communion. 
Undoubtedly such a practice might well be jus¬ 
tified from Scripture, and particularly from what 
appears to have taken place in the church of 
Corinth, under the directions of St. Paul. But, 
as the intention was not only to reform the of¬ 
fender, but to deter others from the commission 
of the offence, all was public, confession as well 
as penance 8 . Afterwards, when the external 

that doctrine. See Fulk’s note, ib. So that after all (taking their 
own state of the case) either it rests upon this passage, thus mis¬ 
interpreted, or it is a purely arbitrary decision of their church. 

8 And particularly there was no respect of persons, or any com¬ 
mutation allowed. See Bingham’s Eccl. Antiq. b. xvi. c. iii. § 3. 
Indeed that there is po mention of indulgences, either in the Scrip¬ 
tures, or in the old doctors of the church, is admitted by the most 
respectable writers, even of th$ Romish communion. Cardinal 
Cajetan says, “ De ortu indplgentiarum si certitudo haberi posset, 
veritati indagandae opem ferret; verum nulla sacra scriptura?, 

€( nulla sacrorum doctorum Gracorum aut Latinorum authoritas 
“ scripta hanc ad nos tram deduxit aetatam.*’ Opuc. tom. 1. tract 
1531. Durandus, one of their most famous writers, says the same x 
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pressure upon the church was diminished, and 
she had tasted the sweets of worldly prosperity, 
this, like all other branches of discipline, was 
relaxed; and the confession was allowed to take 
place, first before a few, and afterwards to the 
priest only; and by the priest only the offender 
was reconciled to the church. Upon this, by 
degrees, was built the doctrine of private and 
general confession, and the obligation of every 
man to undergo that humiliation. The idea of , 
repentance, as entertained in the Scriptures, and 
consisting simply in the change of the heart, in 
sorrow, and amendment of life, assumed a more 
complex form. By the help of the Vulgate, 
that which alone is material, antf of great price 
in the sight of God, the conversion of the spirit, 
is become of comparatively little significance. 
For the Greek word /ast*yohv, which conveys no 
other sense but that of an operation of the mind, 

** De indulgentifs pauca dici possunt per cettitudioetn quia nec 
** Scriptura de ii$ expresscr loquitur 5 sancti etiaro ut Ambrosias' 

* “ Hil. Aug. Hteron. mini me loquuntur de mdulgentiis.’* Du¬ 
rand. 64. disc. 20 . ft. 3. After this it may not be amiss to subjoin 
the decree of the Council of Trent on the subject. ce Cum pro- 
testas conferendi indulgentias a Christo ecclesise concessa sit: 
ct atque hujusmodi protestate divinitus sibi tradita antiquissimis 
“ etiam temporibSs ilia usafuerit: Sncrosanota synodus indulgent 
w tiarum usum Christiano populo maxime salutarem et sanctorum 
“ conciliorum auetoritate probatum in .ecclesia retinendum esse 
4 ‘ ducit et praecijit, eosque anathemate damnat qui aut inutiles 
u esse asserunt vel eas concedendi in ecclesia potestatein esse 
“ negant. ,? V. Pallavicini Hist* Cone, Trid. L xxiv. e. g. 
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a change purely spiritual, the Vulgate had sub¬ 
stituted “ agere poenitentiam,” rendered again 
into English, “ to do penance.” And, in pro¬ 
cess of time, this same term of “ penance” has 
usurped both the place and the office of “ re- 
“ pentance®.” This is now, since the Council 
of Trent established it as a sacrament, declared 
to consist in four acts, three of them allotted to 
the penitent, being contrition, confession, and 
, satisfaction : by which, when crowned with, the 
fourth, that is “ absolution at the band of the 
“ priest,” it is held that all his sins committed 


* Agreeably to this, in the Rheims Testament, John the Baptist, 
Matthew in. v. 3, is made to say not “ repent,’* but “ do penance,’* 
for i( the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” And ib. v. 8, yield 
therefore f€ fruits worthy of penance,’* which in the note is ex¬ 
plained to mean <e works” of penance, such as fasting, prayer, alms, 
and the like. So it is in all similar passages 5 as in Rom. ii. 7> we 
have “ the benignitie of God bringeth thee to penance,** instead 
of “ the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance.** This sort 
of phrase would shock one’s ears for its barbarism, if it were not 
something so much worse. See Erasmus ad loc. whose sentiments 
agree with those of Lactantius, an old father of the church, and a 
particular favourite with the Romanists; and which 1 shall there¬ 
fore set down here. Speaking of repentance (poenitentia) he says, 
“ Graeci melius et significant!us ixsrocvQiav dicunt: <quam nop 
** possumtts resipiscentiam dicere: resipiscit enim et mentem suam 
“ quasi ab insania recipit quem errati piget,'* &c. There was 
therefore no need in Latin of using such a term as iS pceoiteotia $ w 
ory in English, of coining the word penance; a term still more im¬ 
proper, because appropriated wholly to that error. Mr. Ward* 
hpwever (and of course his late editor), have the modesty to place 
the translation of our Bible in these places among bis supposed 
“ Errata. 1 * See Lact, de vtro cultu \ 84. 
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since baptism are forgiven 10 . How different all 
this is from the simplicity of Scripture, or of 
ecclesiastical discipline, as it originally prevailed, 
I need not point out to you. I must, however, 
call your attention to the ability which is here 
asserted to be in us to satisfy for our sins. The 
satisfaction indeed in most cases is easy enough. 
It is, as they define it themselves, the “ doing 
“ of the penance which is enjoihed by the priest.” 
That in ordinary cases this is not very heavy 
there is reason to believe ; but that, whenever 
the interests (and, I mean even, the temporal 
interests) of the church required it, the penance 
has been most serious, history will furnish us 
with a thousand examples. In this country, 
particularly, we must remember, that one of our 
kings purchased absolution from pretended trans¬ 
gressions with no less than the surrender of his 
dominions. Upon these, however, and other 


*• That is, I suppose, those sins which merited eternal damna¬ 
tion. The pains of purgatory are still to be redeemed by drawing 
upon the other fund. There is, however, a good deal of confusion 
in this : for in some of the collects respecting the saints (as before 
observed), they are considered as interposing, to save men from the 
pains of hell, and to procure them eternal happiness. Vid. note l6, 
of Sermon V. On the other hand, the satisfaction which is here 
commonly required to be made, is precisely that sort of perform¬ 
ances, which, according to their notions, exalts human beings into 
a state of saintship. As sec infr. n. It. In this account of pe¬ 
nance I have followed the short catechism printed for the London 
district, that I might not be supposed to misrepresent the tenets of 
the Romanists, as now professed in England. 
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instances, I need not dwell; you will dee of 
yourselves what a prodigious source of wordly 
advantage this must necessarily have proved* 
and must still prove, as far as the times will bear 
it, in the hands of those who, generally speak¬ 
ing, have never scrupled any means for the in¬ 
crease of their own private fortunes, or the ad¬ 
vancement of their order. But gross as this 
abuse was, and is, it is yet of less consequence 
• than that fundamental error, in thus teaching 
men that they are able to make satisfaction to 
God; and thus drawing away their minds from 
the contemplation of him who alone is their 
Redeemer, who alone is entitled to our thanks 
and praises, and whose doctrine we can never 
receive as we ought, unless we are first made 
sensible of our nothingness, of our “inability of 
“ ourselves to help ourselves.” But, indeed, 
since the church of Rome still reserves to her¬ 
self the power of swelling the calendar of her 
saints, since sire still presumes, and has actu¬ 
ally, within only a very few years, presumed to 
assert in practice this proud and impious preten¬ 
sion of creating new objects of religious wor¬ 
ship, it must of course follow that she should 
uphold, in its full extent, this doctrine of merits, 
and this supposed ability in every individual of 
her communion, by his owiuefforts, to raise him¬ 
self to that high eminence. We must not wonder 
therefore if, in the number of anathemas pro- 
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nounced by the council of Trent, there should 
be one reserved for those who presume to deny 
that the good works of any mortal man can have 
afty such efficacy*. 

It remains for us to inquire what is the nature 
of these merits, which, according to the church 
of Rome, entitle a man to this crown of glory, 
which thus raise him in some respect to a level 
with his Saviour, and obtain for him a share in 
that most excellent office of making interces- * 
sion for sins. For, you will recollect that she was 
charged, in the-third place, with holding such 
false ideas of Christian perfection, as were not 
only erroneous in themselves, but pernicious in 
their consequences, as leading to dissoluteness 
of manners, and, at best, resting upon the ob¬ 
servance of practices trifling and useless, and 
even ridiculous, rather than the essential duties 
of faith and charity. 

If this shall, upon examination, be found to 
be a true statement; if the qualities and the 
achievements for which the Romish saints are 
pronounced to be blessed, shall turn out to be 
of the nature which I have here attributed to 
them, what an aggravation must it be of the 
folly and impiety which is thus committed ? 
How must it increase the condemnation of this 
idolatrous church, that the individuals whom 
she worships were so far from deserving religious 

* See Decict. Concil. Trident. Sess. ri. c. 16 . can. 32. 
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honour, that they were hardly entitled to the 
lowest degree of civil respect; hay, that for the 
most part, the history of their lives is but a 
tissue of the most childish and contemptible ex¬ 
travagances. , 

In order the better to detect what is falsehood, 
let us first take a view of what is unquestionably 
the truth. 

Any man who coolly considers the workings 
' of our holy religion, as exemplified in the con¬ 
duct of our Lord and his apostles, will, I think, 
agree with me, that there is no quality which 
so peculiarly and appropriately belongs to it as 
sobriety. It is throughout natural and con¬ 
sistent, without pretensions or affectation. Our 
blessed Lord came down upon earth expressly 
to suffer. It was a part of his mission that he 
should be placed in an inferior rank of life, that 
he should be poor, “ despised and rejected of 
“ men.” But we never find him, voluntarily, or 
by any act of his, aggravating the evils and in¬ 
conveniences of that situation in which he was 
found, imposing upon himself, or his followers, 
unnecessary mortifications. So far from it, we 
find him reproached by the hypocrites of those 
days, because, as he expresses it, “ he came eat- 
“ ing and drinking.” So much was he in every 
respect like unto his brethren, sin only excepted. 
When he observed that “ the foxes had holes, 
“ and the birds of the air had nests, but the son 
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“of man had not whereto lay his head,” it was 
said not ostentatiously nor by way of complaint, 
but simply as a warning to those who were mis¬ 
taking the nature of his kingdom. He was buf¬ 
feted indeed and spit upon, and lje patiently 
submitted to it; but he did not provoke or un¬ 
necessarily expose himself to these or any other 
indignities. Nay, in one instance when he was 
struck, he remonstrated with the man who had 
Committed that outrage. 

" Similar to this was the conduct, of the apostles, 
those true and faithful followers of their blessed 
master. In them may be traced the same mo¬ 
deration, the same evenness and steadiness both 
of life and conversation. They were equally 
free from rashness and from weakness. Their 
zeal was fervent and pure, and uniformly active, 
but never broke out into excess or violence of 
any sort. They lived with other men, and like 
other men; nay, at times in houses which they 
hired: sometimes they were maintained by the 
disciples, at other times they provided for 
themselves ; as was best suited to circumstances 
and as might best promote or advance the gos¬ 
pel which they preached. They fasted indeed, 
but only as others fasted, as was common, and 
as has always been common, more especially in 
eastern countries. If they journeyed often, if 
they were often in perils and dangers, it was 
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not that they desired these things, but that they 
necessarily met with them in the course of their 
mission. As to scourgings and imprisonments, 
they not only did not inflict them upon them¬ 
selves, but they complained of them and would 
have avoided them when inflicted by others. 
In some cases they actuajly did escape them by 
their own act: in others the hand of God mi¬ 
raculously interposed for their deliverance. 
Above all, their humility was real, it was natu¬ 
ral and without parade. There was no osten¬ 
tatious self-abasement,' none of that disclaimer 
of merit which is only calculated to invite 
praise. They seemed never to think of them¬ 
selves : yet when called upon by the occasion 
they readily and naturally spoke of their labours 
with all the simplicity of truth, without exag¬ 
geration or diminution. 

Let us now turn from these the real and un¬ 
doubted saints of the church, to the spurious 
and false imitators of them, whom the interested 
policy and superstition of modern times has 
raised to the same rank, or even to a more ex¬ 
alted post in their scale of worship and of holi¬ 
ness. 

I pass by all those saints who were manifestJy 
canonized for no other reason but for the assis¬ 
tance which they ministered to the church of 
Rome, in the establishment of her manifold 
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usurpations: their Saint Thomas a Beckcts 11 , St. 
Thomas Aquinases, St. Pius the 5th, and St, 
Gregory the 7th. I will confine myself to those 
whose labours tended only in a general way to 
the exaltation of that church and the recom- 
mendation of her doctrines. Now nothing can 
be more different than are the lives of these pre¬ 
tended confessors and martyrs from those of 
the first and true apostles. There, we have 
seen, all is natural and easy; but in the modern 
saints all is forced and out of the due course of 
things. Their whole exertion consists in arbi¬ 
trary sufferings fancifully imposed either by 
themselves or by some rule to which they have 

11 I cannot however help making one or two observations re¬ 
specting this saint. For what merits he was canonized evety one 
knows. I have already observed upon his having greater honour 
paid to him than the immediate apostles of Christ. His life is 
written by the late popish archbishop Dr. $utler, very much at 
length. In this as may be supposed his contests with his sovereign 
are smoothed over with great address, and the “eminent sanctity*’ 
of the martyr, as he is called, is given as a complete answer to all 
the relations of historians that are unfavourable to him. Butler’s 
Lives of the Saints, part iv. Dr. Butler (ib.) gives an account of 
the sermon preached by this saint on the Christmas day preceding 
his death; but forgets a circumstance mentioned by Radulphus de 
Diceto : that after the ser\ ice performed he solemnly excommuni r 
cated, with lighted candles, (accensis candelis) Nigell de Latberilla, 
for violently intruding into the church of Herges, and Robert de 
Brooks, who had, in mockery of him, cropped one of his sumpter 
horses, t( qui equum quendam ipsius archiepiscopi victualia defe- 
“ rentem ad ignominiam ejus decima erat.*’ Such was the €t cha- 
“ rity and zeal,” which we are told so abounded in the martyr! 
Soe Anglia Sacra, part ii. p. 691 . 
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submitted. Their labours are directed to no end, 
or to such as is evidently mistaken and unau¬ 
thorized by Scripture. The pains which they 
undergo are not only voluntarily inflicted, but 
often attended with such silly refinements, with 
circumstances so ridiculous as would hardly be 
credited if they were not related by their own 
panegyrists with the express view of exalting 
their character 1 *. They therefore can excite no 

Xi Of St. John of the Cross it is said, “ When he arrived at Sa- 
u hmanca in order to commence his higher studies, the austerities 
44 which he practised were excessive. He chose for his cell a 
44 little dark hole at the bottom of the dormitory; a hollow board 
44 something like a grave, was his bed. He platted himself so 
44 rough a hair shirt that at the least motion it pricked his body to 
“ blood. His fasts and other mortifications were incredible.** Af¬ 
terwards it is said, “ For fear of contracting any attachment to 
44 earthly things he was a rigorous observer and lover of poverty. 
44 All the furniture of his little cell or chamber consisted in a paper 
44 image' and a cross of rushes, and he would have the meanest 
** beads and breviary, and wear the most threadbare habit he could 
44 get.** Butler’s Lives of the Saints, partiv. p.777, &c. A cer¬ 
tain St. Felix, of Cantalicio, went beyond this, “ for he wore a 
** shirt of iron links, and plates studded with rough spikes,” and he 
44 privately used to pick out of the basket the crusts left by the re- 
44 ligious, for his own dinner.” Ib. part ii. p. 434. Yet even this 
is exceeded by St. Frances, for she “ got her dry crusts from the 
* 4 pouches of the beggars in exchange for better bread. Her dis- 
cipline was armed with rowels and sharp points,” &c. Ib. part i. 
v p. 424. Of St. Peter of Alcantara, we are told that 44 such was 
“ the restraint he put upon his eyes, that he had been a consider- 
able time a religious man without ever knowing that the church 
4t of his convent was vaulted. After having had the care of serving 
44 the refectory for half a year, he was chid by the superior for 
" having never given the friars any of the fruits in his custody, to 
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compassion, no sober man can feel an interest 
in their fate. Indeed, they desire not, they ex- 


“ which die servant of God humbly answered that he had never 
“ seen any. The truth was that he had never lifted up his eyes to 
“ the ceiling where the fruit was hanging upon twigs. He told St. 
“ Teresa that he once lived in a house three years without know- 
“ ing aqy of his religious brethren but by their voices. He seemed 
“ by long habits of mortification to have almost lost the sense of 
“ what he ate, for when a little vinegar and salt was thrown into 
lt a porringer of warm watery he took it for his usual soup of 
<r beans.** Ib. partiv. p. 379 . St. Laurence Justinian is an in¬ 
stance of the same sort. “ A servant presenting him vinegar one 
“ day at table instead of wine and water he drank it without saying 
“ a word.*’ Ib. part iii. p. 843. Further he “never drank out of 
f f meals: when asked to do it under excessive heats and weariness, 
“ he used to say, ' If we cannot bear this thirst how shall we 
“ endure the fire of purgatory ?” Ib. p. 834.. St. Francis Xavier, 
“ recollecting that in his youth he had been fond of jumping and 
“ dancing, tied his arms and thighs with little cords, which by 
“ his travelling swelled his thighs and sunk into his flesh so as 
“ scarcely to be visible.” lb. partiv. p. 850, and Novena. With, 
many of these saints frequent discipline is a great panacea. St.^ 
Francis Borgia began .it at ten years old. Ib. p. 150. St. Peter 
Damian recommended “ the use of disciplines whereby to subdue 
“ and punish the flesh, which was adopted as a compensation for 
€t long penitential fasts: three thousand lashes with a recital of 
“ thirty psalms, were a redemption of a canonical penance of one 
€t year’s continuance.” Ib. part i. p. 332. Accordingly of himself 
we are told that “he tortured his body with iron girdles and fre- 
“ quent disciplines.” P. 334. The following instances can hardly 
be read without a smile, “The physician having ordered him (St. 
“ Aioysius) and another sick brother to take a very bitter draught, 
“ the other drank it at once with the ordinary helps to qualify the 
“ bitterness of the taste, but Aioysius sipped it slowly, £nd, as it 
“ were, drop by drop that he might have the longer and fuller taste 
“ of what was mortifying.” Ib. part ii. p. 698 . St. Aicard, (it 
being the custom in his community for every monk to shave his 
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presslv disclaim any such sympathy, they arro¬ 
gantly. consider themselves as above the feelings 
of human nature. Their pretensions, in fact, 
as nourished 'and supported by their church, 
bring them close upon the very borders of im¬ 
piety, if they do not actually make them guilty 
of that crime. 

For if you consider the whole tenor of their 
lives, you will perceive that invariably .their suf¬ 
ferings, the hardships and the pains which they 
inflict upon themselves are considered as being 
intrinsically and abstractedly meritorious. They 
thus ascribe to themselves, or have ascribed to 

crown on Saturdays) “ having onqe been hindered on the Saturday, 
t( began to shave himself very early on the Sunday morning before the 

divine office, but was touched with remorse in that action, and 
ft is said to have seen in a vision the devil picking up every hair 
** which he had cut off at so undue a time, to produce against 
<r him at the divine tribunal. The holy man desisted and passed the 
«< day with his head half shaved : and in that condition grievously 
“ accused and condemned himself in full chapter with abundance 
“ of tears/* lb. part iii. p. 927 . Lastly, St. Francis Borgia above 
mentioned, <{ Being once on a journey with F, Bustamanti, they 
“ lav all night together in a cottage upon straw; and F. Busta- 
“ manti, who was very old and asthmatical, coughed and spit all 
“ night; and thinking that he spit upon the wall frequently dis- 
“ gorged a great quantity of phlegm on his face, which the saint 
« never turned from him. Next morning F. Bustamanti finding 
<* what he had done was in great confusion and begged his pardon. 
•• Francis answered, 'You have no reason, you could not have 
“ found a fouler place or fitter to spit upon.'* This gentleman 
also, “ in sickness chewed bitter pills, and swallowed the most 
“ nauseous potions slowly,’* on the same principle, lb. part iv. 
pp. 204 & 206. 
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them, what belongs and can belong to no crea¬ 
ture, what never did belong to any being but our 
Lord himself. His sufferings were indeed, and 
were intended to be meritorious; they were so 
both in respect of himself and of those for 
whom he suffered, and to whose salvation that 
merit was to be effectual. But they were so 
meritorious, both on account of his nature, so 
different from ours, and on account of the di¬ 
vine councils which had from the beginning 
appointed as well the sufferings as the redemp¬ 
tion of which they were to be productive. For 
any creature therefore, any mere human being to 
expose himself to sufferings, as if he were by 
that act establishing a claim to merit nakedly 
and abstractedly taken is, what I have stated 
it to be, little or nothing short of absolute blas¬ 
phemy and impiety. All that belongs to any 
of us in these cases is the hope that our pa¬ 
tience under sufferings may make us acceptable 
to God; and this more especially if we consider, 
as we ought, all misfortune to be, as it is, his 
dispensation, sent upon us for our chastisement, 
and for our improvement; but even this is only 
because he has so appointed. As to voluntary 
mortifications, or any self-denial more than is 
necessary to keep down our lusts and inordinate 
appetites, and for the due exercise of charity ; 
and except in such extraordinary cases as oc¬ 
curred in the first ages, and in some subsequent 
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periods of persecution, and as it is not impos¬ 
sible though improbable may yet recur, in all 
which God makes a special call upon us ; be¬ 
yond this I will venture to say that there is no 
warrant in Scripture for such practices 15 . 

If now what these saints endured of penances 
and sufferings, their hair cloths, their discip¬ 
line, their starving and nakedness, their living 

** Speaking of a certain degrading situation in which Felix of 
Cantilicio was placed, the biographer tells us, “ In this circum- 
** stance Felix thought himself most happy, for no ambitious man 
“ is more greedy of honours than Felix appeared to be of contempt, 
** which, out of sincere humility, he looked upon as his due.” 
Butler’s Lives, part ii. p. 434. St. Mary Magdalen, of Pazzi, u al- 
•* ways spoke of herself as of the bane of her community and the 
if outcast and abomination of all creatures. It was her delight to 
“ be forgotten, contemned, and reprimanded in the meanest of- 
** fices.** Afterwards in her last and grievous sickness, €t with her 
** bodily pains she sometimes laboured under the most grievous 
t€ inward dryness and desolation of soul, yet her prayer was to 
te suffer more, to suffer without any comfort, to drink gall without 
" honey.” Ib. p. 450. Holy poverty was dearer to St. Francis (of As¬ 
sisi,) “ through his extraordinary love of penance; he scarce allowed 
€t his body what was necessary to sustain life, and found out every day 
“ new means of afflicting and mortifying it. If any part of his rough 
“ habit seemed too soft, he sewed it with packthread,” &c. Ib. part 
iv. p. 70. St. Laurence Justinian’s humility was of a still more ex¬ 
traordinary sort; it extended to the not justifying himself under a 
false accusation. “ Whilst he was superior he was one day rashly 
“ accused in chapter of having done something against the rule. 
ft The saint could have easily confuted the slander and given asa- 
“ tisfactory account of his conduct; but he rose iustantly from his 
“ seat and walking gently with his eyes cast down, into the middle 

of the chapter room, there fell on his knees and begged penauce 
“ and pardon of the fathers/’ Ib. partiii. p. 835. 
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in filth, and letting themselves be eaten up with 
vermin 14 , (for these are among the most promi¬ 
nent of their merits) if all this was no more than 
was necessary for the subduing of their passions 
and keeping their bodies under subjection, what 
have they done more than was their indispen¬ 
sable duty, what was essential to their salva¬ 
tion ? At some times indeed one is led to think 
from their language that they have no other 
meaning”. But at other times the pride of 
their hearts, and the foolish and impious purpose 
which they had in view, breaks forth even in 
themselves; and more openly in their panegy¬ 
rists. There we see their foolish and wpcked 


14 St. Charles Boromeo, “ under his robes wore a very poor 
te garment which he called his own and which was so mean and 
<f usually so old and lagged that once a beggar refused to accept it/* 
Butler’s Lives, part iv. p. 589 . Our saint (St. Macurius) 44 hap- 
44 pened one day inadvertently to kill a gnat that was biting him in 
44 his cell; reflecting that he had lost an opportunity of suffering 
41 that mortification, he hastened from his cell to the marshes of 
41 Scete, which abound with great flies whose stings pierce even 
44 wild hoars. There he continued six months, exposed to these 
44 ravaging insects, and to such a degree was his whole body dis- 
44 figured by them with sores and swellings, that when he returned 
44 he was only to be known by his voice/* lb. part i. p. 17 . 

Ifc He (St. Francis of Assisi) 44 called his body brother ass, be* 
" cause it was to carry burthens, to be beaten, and to eat little and 
“ coarsely.” 44 As a man owes a discreet charity to his own body, 
14 the saint, a few days before he died, asked pardon of him, for 
4f having treated it with so much rigour, excusing himself that he 
44 had done it the better to secure the purity of his soul, and fojr 
44 the greater service of God/* Butler, ;>art ir. p. 7 ]. 
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ambition of obtaining the praise of men, and 
sharing in the glory which belongs only to their 
Redeemer. One of these (St. Xavier) we are 
expressly told, satisfied for the sins of others ; 
and many instances of his doing this, in the 
most ridiculous and farcical ways, are gravely 
related. Of another (a St. Charles Boromeo) 
it is related, that by walking in certain proces¬ 
sions barefoot, and with a halter about his neck, 
he- thus “ offered himself a victim for the sins 
“ of the people".” And these stories, these bias- 
• \ 

16 Butler ubi supr. p. 558. This is said of others. St. Thomas 
of Villanova, t( when any of his subjects had committed any griev- 
“ ous fault, joined fasting and bloody disciplines with earnest 
“ prayers and tears, that it would please the Lord of mercy to bring 
“ back the strayed sheep for which he had shed his blood.” Ib. 
part iii. 987 . Penance throughout is considered as satisfaction, 
and even a? a ,sacrifice. St. Caesarius strongly inculcated the 
« fear of the pains of purgatory for venial sins, and the necessity of 
“ effacing them by daily penance.” lb. p. 661. After speaking 
of St. Francis Borgia’s hair shirts arid disciplines, with the cloths 
with which he wiped off the blood, as kept by him under lock and 
kev, it is added, “ sometimes he put gravel in hi^ shoes when he 
“ walked 5 and daily, by many little artifices, he studied to com- 
pletc the sacrifice of his penance,” &c. Ib. part iv. p. 205. Of 
St. Peter Damian wc are told, that “ old age, and his journey, did 
not make him lay aside his accustomed mortifications, by which 
4C he consummated his holocaust.” Ib. part i. p. 33d. In the 
Novena, the vptary of St. Francis Xavier is taught to pray, that he 
may be brought to love penance, and thereby satisfy God for his 
sins, p. 73. So inveterate is this notion, that we find it prevailing 
in those who have borne the most respectable character in that 
communion. The late bishop of St. Pol de Leon is stated, in a 
biographical account of him, seemingly from authority, to have 
begun his will in these words :—“ I submit myself to ll)e holy 
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phemies (for such they are) are not taken from 
legends of the dark ages; they are found in 
modern books of biography and devotion, ex¬ 
pressly compiled, and sold for the. instruction 
and improvement of the present generation 17 . 

But of all the attempts of this kind, the most 
direct, as well as the most successful, the most 
impious also, because the most deliberately cai> 
ried into execution, and persevered in, is the 
celebrated 1 legend of the stigmates, or five 
wounds of St. Francis. The success of this 


“ will of God, as to the time and circumstances of my death, and 
u I unite the sacrifice of my life to that which Jesus Christ has 
<r voluntarily made of his own, to satisfy the justice of hisfather for 
“ the sins of myself and all mankind.” Gentleman’s Magazine, 
for May, 1807 , page 397 . 

27 I must beg the reader to bear this in mind. The book 
from which I have quoted is that which is in use among the 
Roman Catholics of these kingdoms, and written by a late titular 
archbishop of Ireland. Both the book and its author are spoken of 
with great approbation by the Romish bishops of this day. And 
indeed in some respects Dr. Butler has shewn a discretion which 
has not been followed by those who have come after him; for he 
gives up most of the stories told of St. Patrick, some of which Dr. 
Milner seems now endeavouring to bring into credit. See Inquiry 
into certain Vulgar Opinions, &c. See particularly p. 225, where 
St. Patrick is said to have prayed, and as supposed with success, 
that all the Irish should have true repentance, (t poenilentiam cre- 
“ dentium,” though at the hour of death ; and, secondly, that they 
should not always be oppressed by barbarians (or foreigners). 
‘‘ Ne a barbaris consumerentur in selenium.*' When one recollects 
the present situation of affairs, one cannot help thinking that this 
legend is not brought forward without a view of producing a parti¬ 
cular effect. 
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strange imposition is the more remarkable, be¬ 
cause the idea was not the saint’s own, but other 
persons before him had imagined this means of 
recommending themselves to notice, and had 
failed in establishing their pretensions. This 
had happened particularly in England only two 
years before' 8 . Notwithstanding the prejudices 
winch one may suppose must have been excited 
in consequence, the matter was so contrived by 
this father of the mendicant orders, and so carried 
on by his successors, that it has now, for near 
six hundred years, passed current in the Romish 
church, that St. Francis was, by Christ himself, 
impressed with five wounds, exactly similar to 
those which our Saviour bore upon the cross. 
Not content with this the Franciscans have 
pushed their impiety to such a height, as to re¬ 
present their founder to have been in every par¬ 
ticular so conformable to our Lord, as to be 
hardly in any degree different or inferior'*. In 

See Wilkins’s Concilia, vol. i. p. 584; or Matth. Paris, ad 
annum 1222 . A man is apprehended and punished as having in 
his body ft quinque vulnera crucifixi.*’ Mosheim is of opinion 
that St. Francis barely imprinted these marks on himself, as others 
have done, and that the story of their being impressed on his body 
by Christ himself was an invention of his order after his death. 
Mosheim, vol. iii. p. 335. See the whole fable most solemnly re¬ 
lated in Butler’s Lives, part iv. p. 89 . * 

* 9 See in particular their famous book of the resemblances between 
Christ and St. Francis: “ Liber conformitatum,'* &c. From this 
book large extracts were published by the first Reformers, under the 
t^tle of the €i Alcoran des Cordelius.” See Mosheim, ubi supr. 
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all this they have been favoured by the popes, 
who reaped great advantages from the labours 
of this order. The fable has been recognised 
by more than one bull, and even enjoined as 
matter of faith: while, with a direct reference 
to it, a festival was instituted in honour of the 
five wounds of Christ 40 . 


•• After this signal instance of blasphemy, so solemnly received 
for truth, there is no invention of man, however profane or strange, 
which can excite our surprise. I must, however, mention two, 
because they are taken from the respective acts of canonization of 
the saints, to which they relate. St. Frances, above-mentioned* 
“ enjoyed,** it seems, “ the familiar conversation of her guardian 
“ angel.'* Butler’s Lives, part i. p. 427. In St. Bonaventure’s 
Life there is a flight almost equal to St. Francis’s stigmates. u His 
** humility,** it is said, ** sometimes withheld him from the holy 
€t table.** “ Several days had passed, nor did he yet presume to 
“ present himself at the heavenly banquet; but while he was 
hearing mass, and meditating on the passion of Jesus Christ, 
49 our Saviour, to crown his humility and love, put into his mouth, 
€€ by the ministry of an angel, part of the consecrated host, .taken 
44 from the hand of the priest.’* Ib. part iii. p. 115. It is a very 
common thing with the “ modem** saints, in their raptures, to be 
lifted t*p two or three feet from the ground ; some, as St. Francis, 
six or seven 5 and St. Philip of Novi several yards. In the life of 
this last saint the biographer enters into a disquisition respecting the 
manner in which this is brought about, part ii. p. 459 . Of this 
man also it is testified that “ divine love so much dilated his breast 
44 in an extraordinary rapture, that the gristle which joined the 
44 fourth and fifth ribs was broken, which accident allowed the 
44 heart, and larger vessels, more play ; in which condition he lived 
44 fifty years.** Ib. p. 456. St. Teresa, in her visions, saw all the 
secrets of purgatory: and particularly the souls of several persons 
44 freed from thence by the prayers of devout persons,** &c. Ib. 
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Of the miracles by which the virtues of this, 
and other the like saints, were supposed to have 
-been manifested, I might now say something; 
but to compare them with those real signs and 
wonders, which were indeed wrought by God, 
might require more time than can well be spared. 
If, on the other hand, I were only to mention 
the most obviously extravagant of them, it might 
break in upon that seriousness which it is always 
desirable to preserve in this place 41 . 

These instances, however, will sufficiently 
shew how little of real humility there is in this 
excess of mortification and severity of penance, 
in which the church of Rome places that per¬ 
fection which leads to canonization. I must, 
however, further observe, that to the composi¬ 
tion of a modern saint the observance of mo¬ 
nastic vows appears to be essential ; and this it 
indeed no more than might have been expected, 
if we consider what-advantage the popes have 


part iv. p. 325. I believe I may now say ft Ohe ! jam satis est!” 
Dr. Milner however, as 1 find from one of his publications, is 
a votary of St. Teresa. 

81 Most of them are such cures as that wrought at St. Winifred’s 
well. But the reader may consult the late bishop Douglas’s Cri¬ 
terion, where also he will see the signal imposture of the Jesuits, 
who at first disclaimed the idea of their founder having worked 
miracles; till finding it for their interest that he should be sainted, 
as well as others, they changed their note, and produced all that 
was required of them for that purpose. 
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derived from the institution of what they call 
religious orders. To these the see of Rome has 
always looked as to its most decided supporters. 
And, in gratitude for their services, as well as 
with a view to the continuance of them, it has 
declared that only among them perfection was to 
be found. In pursuance of this a distinction is 
taken, not only not warranted by Scripture, but 
unknown to antiquity. Whereas our l^ord, to 
those who asked him the way to eternal life, 
answered simply “ Keep the commandments,” 
these jugglers have devised something yet more 
refined, by which a higher degree of glory may 
be obtained. Besides the things which are com* 
tnanded, and which our Lord has thus declared 
to be sufficient, they have discovered certain 
other particulars (which they call the evange¬ 
lical counsels), for the observance of which 
greater and more shining rewards are reserved. 
And these are precisely the things which men 
vow when they enter into a monastic life: vo¬ 
luntary poverty, perpetual chastity, and obe¬ 
dience, that is a blind obedience, to the com¬ 
mands of their superiors. 

The objections which are made by all Pro¬ 
testants to the requiring, or even entertaining 
of such vows, are sufficiently known, to make 
it unnecessary for me to say more than a few 
words on the subject. We object to them as 
being a snare to the consciences of men, the 

u 
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generality of whom are incapable of persevering 
in any such • courses, and therefore can only 
make such vows to their own destruction*. 
This is the more true, as we know in fact that 
individuals entered, and were solicited, nay, in 
some sort by force, induced to enter into mo¬ 
nasteries at that early age, when they could not 
be acquainted with either the strength of their 
bodies, or the disposition of their mind§. And 
that the profession of celibacy did not neces¬ 
sarily produce chastity, nor the vow of poverty 
exempt those who had made it from covetous¬ 
ness or luxury; no, nor that of obedience from 
giving way to contention and strife, is so proved 
by the writers of that very church, that I need 
only refer you to them, as' shewing most deci¬ 
sively what I asserted, that all these false and 
feigned standards of perfection only led to dis¬ 
soluteness of manners, and the increase of vice, 
as well as to open blasphemy and impiety. 

•• ITie following observation in Dr. Butler’s Life of St. Teresa is 
remarkable, as it shews how the truth will sometimes force its way 
even in the most perverted minds. “ A desire most perfectly to 
“ obey God in all things, moved her to make .a vow never with a 
“ full knowledge to commit a venial sin, and in every action to do 
“ what seemed to her most perfect; a vow which, in persons less 
tl perfect, would be unlawful, because it would be an occasion of 
€t transgressions.” Butler’s Lives, part iv. 329 . One great evil 
which grew out of these rash and “ unlawful’* vows was, that men 
being glad to find out any means of getting rid of them, submitted 
to the authority assumed by the popes of dispensing with all vows 
and oaths, even those by which subjects were bound to their so¬ 
vereigns. 
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Had therefore those who called the council of 
Trent been actuated by any serious intention of 
reforming abuses, we might well have expected 
that such as these would not have been over¬ 
looked. The causes of that dissoluteness, which 
was so frequent among the clergy, both secular 
and professed, as they were well understood, 
would of course have been removed. But it w r as 
seen by the popes, as it was confessed and ar¬ 
gued by one of their adherents, that if the 
clergy were allowed to marry, and so to have 
houses, and wives, and children, they would 
come to depend upon their princes, and not 
upon the pope. And this will sufficiently shew, 
what I have already stated, as applying to the 
monks,'why in all ages the see of Rome has been 
so anxious and so active in the imposition of 
celibacy upon her priests, and other ministers 
of religion. By keeping them as much as pos¬ 
sible unconnected with the rest of the world, a 
powerful body was established, which was al¬ 
ways ready to support every the most extrava¬ 
gant claim or pretension of that church; and 
indeed it was not till the ambitious Hildebrand, 
pope Gregory the 7lh, had asserted his claim to 
supreme dominion, in the most extensive sense, 
that measures were effectually taken and pursued, 
to restrain the secular clergy from contracting 

v 2 
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marriage**. Still, however, a great preference 
was always given by the popes to those who are 
called the regular clergy; because the vows of 
poverty and of obedience which they take, in 
addition to that of celibacy, tended still more to 
detach them from all connexion with temporal 
princes, and to secure to the see of Rome most 
exclusively the benefit of their exertions. And 
indeed any man, who will look ever so cursorily 
into the legends of the saints, will see this most 
strongly exemplified in the high estimation which 
is every where bestowed upon this same virtue 
of obedience, and the excess to which, in the 
most minute and trifling particulars, it is 
carried* 4 . 

There remain now only three points for me 
to touch upon, of the number of those which I 
have mentioned, as rather secondary to, and 
supporting the others, than as original or pri¬ 
mary : though it must be said, at the same time, 

•• See Usher de Christianarum Ecclesiarum successione et 
statu, c. v. $. 10, with the testimonies there cited. See also Col¬ 
lier’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. L p. 191 , as to how the case stood 
in this kingdom. 

• 4 For example, take a certain “ St. Stanislas Kotska.” e( In the 
“ practice of obedience to his superiors, such was his exactitude, 
“ that, as be was one day carrying wood with a fellow notice, he 
“ would not help the other in taking up a load upon his shoulders, 
** till he had made it less, because it was larger than the brother 
** who superintended the work had directed, though the other had 
“ taken no notice of such an order.** Butler’s Lives, part iv. p. 05 §. 
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that there have been no doctrines or practices 
more seriously prejudicial to the true faith, both 
in extent and degree. 

The first is that m' trous tenet, which is held 
by the church of Re ne, respecting what are 
called traditions, to which I have already al* 
luded, and according to which equal authority 
is given to them as to the Scriptures themselves. 
This is attempted to be justified, upon the ground 
that whatever is come down to u$, as the word 
of God, was first spoken before it was written: 
and that all that was spoken was not committed 
to writing at the time. From thence, applying 
their doctrine of the infallibility of the church, 
they maintain that whatever is taught by their 
church, although it be not found in holy writ, 
must be taken to have been originally spoken 
by Christ, or his apostles. And thus that which 
from daily experience we know to be of all 
things the most uncertain and fallible, more es¬ 
pecially when going back to the transactions of 
ages past, oral communication, and loose report, 
are equalled to the authentic relations and expo¬ 
sitions of the faith, deliberately set down and 
published by those who were truly and un¬ 
doubtedly apostles and evangelists. This is N 
such a confusion of all historical evidence, to 
say no more; it is such an opening to all manner 
of frauds and forgeries (as indeed it was adopted 
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with no other view), that the bare statement of 
it is sufficient for its confutation**. I must, 
however, recal your attention to what is said in 
my text, that you may see, how closely: these 
modern Pharisees have imitated the example of 
those by whom our Lord was crucified, and his 
disciples persecuted. I must also add, as a 
further instauce of “ teaching for doctrines the 
“ commandments of men,” that, in all the Ro¬ 
mish catechisms, there is a regular section al¬ 
lotted to the commandments of the church, as 
distinguished from the commandments of God; 


•* Even their favourite, St. Austin, is directly against them here, 
as in so many other points. He has two very strong passages to that 
effect.One is in the third book, against Petilianus (c. vi.)where, ar¬ 
guing against schismatics, and for the authority, as well as unity of 
the church, he cites, and relies upon the passage in Galat. i.. 8. 
“ If we, or an angel from heaven, should preach any other gospel 
** unto you than that which we have preached, let him be ac- 
•* cursed;*' but instead of “that which we have preached," he 
puts “ other than what ye have received in the Scriptures of the Old 
“ and the New Testament.*' €< Si angelus de c*lo vobis annun- 
“ ciaverit praeterquam quod in Scripturis legalibus et evangeiicis 
“ accepfetis anathema sit.'* Tom. ix. ed. Bened. And that, he 
says, extends to every particular of doctrine, whether relating to 
Christ, or his church, or to faith, or practice. “ Sive de Christo 
•• sive ejus ecclesia, sive de alia quacunque re quae pertinetad fidem 
“ vitamque vestram.’* In his book, “ De Doctrina Christiana," 
he is equally explicit as to the Scriptures, containing all things ne¬ 
cessary to salvation. (Book ii. c. g.) “ In eis quae aperte in Scrip- 

“ turis posita sunt inveniuntur ilia omnia quae continent fidem, 
" moresque vivendi, spem scilicet atque caritatem.'* To/u. iii. 
ed, Bened. 
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and that the one and the other are made a matter 
of the same strict obligation 8 ®. Lastly, I must 
bid you recollect that other act of most abo¬ 
minable presumption, by which, in express de¬ 
rogation of our Lord’s institution, the cup in 
the eucharist is denied to the laity; thus also 
unduly exalting the clergy above their brethren: 
which practice they themselves justify only as 
a mere ordinance of the church* 7 . 

The next abomination by which that church 
is distinguished, and which she had adopted 
evidently as a means of upholding her authority 
is the withholding of the Scriptures from the. 
laity, or suffering them to be read only by those 
to whom she grants a special permission. Of 
this the principle, wicked as it is, cannot be 
mistaken. They only are enemies to know¬ 
ledge whose deeds are evil; who, if they come 
to the light must be reproved. I need not surely. 


*• They are, first, to keep certain appointed days holy, with ob» 
ligation of hearing mass, and resting from servile works; second* 
to fast in Lent, &c. fifth, to pay tythes; sixth, not to solemnize 
marriage at certain times, nor within certain degrees of kindred, nor 
privately without witnesses/ See Catechism for London district.' 
The Oouay Catechism says expressly, that men are bound to keep 
the commandments of the church “ under pain of mortal sin/' See- 
Abstract of Douay Catechism, printed for Keating and Co. 

*’ 1 cannot however help observing, that the seal of the Christian 
covenant seems to be particularly attached to the cup. This is the 
u cup of the New Testament,” or covenant, in my blood, which 
is not said of the bread, and this makes the subtraction the more, 
daring and abominable. Acts, c. xvii. p. 11. 
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point out to you how in Scripture we are re¬ 
quired “of ourselves to judge what is right 
how we are reminded that those very Scriptures 
were “ written for our instruction,” how those 
men, as the Bereans for example, are commended 
who “ searched the Scriptures ;* how the law 
and the prophets are every where appealed to; 
and that, so far from being supposed that the 
gospel is above the comprehension of ordinary 
men, it is said, “that God has bidden those 
“ things from the wise and prudent and re- 
“ vealed them to babes*.” I, therefore, only 
need remind you of it as a fact, and add that 
the doctrine is still maintained in England, and 
' more especially in Ireland, and necessarily so 
maintained by those who style themselves vicars 
apostolical, and who of course are bound 
to speak the language and enforce the tenets 
of that see from which they derive their au¬ 
thority**. 


# Matt. xi. 2$. 

*• Hear for example bishop Milner in his Pastoral Letter p. $. 
The unlearned “ are to receive the bread of the word of God, ready 
“ broken and prepared for their digestion at the hands of their 
* f pastors.’’ And see his “ Inquiry into certain Vulgar Opinions, 
“ &e.” p. 185, where Ireneus is quoted to no purpose; and 
with how much truth St. Austin is brought in as favouring his 
opinion may be judged from the passages which I have adduced 
above in note •*. It is dear how the African bishop would have 
answered the Komish bishop’s question, when the latter asks, “ Is 
“ the perusal of the bible. Sir, the only means by which mankind 
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Of that which is rather a part of the same, 
than a properly distinct abuse, the continuing 


“ caxi attain to a knowledge of the revealed truths of the bible ?’* 
Certainly, he would have said, either by perusing it, or by those 
who can't read hearing it read to them, and appealing to that and 
that only when there is any doubt. For in the chapter already cited 
from his Book de Docttin! Christian!, he would have the Christian 
read and get by heart the Scriptures, even though he cannot yet un¬ 
derstand them. The first thing to be observed, he says, “ prima ob- 
“ servanda,” is " n6sse istos libros, et, si nondum ad intellectum, 
u legendo tamen vel mandare memoriae vel omnino incognitas non 
" habere.'* Aug. op. Tom. iii. p. 19 . How indeed the pastors of 
the Romish church “ break and prepare the bread of the word of 
€€ God for the digestion’* of their flock, we have seen in but too 
many instances; but it may not be amiss to add another sample from 
this last book of Dr. Milner’s. He tells us of the Irish having with- 
stood the persecutions of almost three centuries in support of the 
religion, “ once for all delivered to them by the saints," (his own Italics) 
“ that is, by St. Patrick and his disciples,** and boldly cites at the 
bottom of the page, Jude v. 3. Now my readers will know that 
that passage is one which wh^n properly quoted has a very different 
aspect. It speaks of the faith “ once delivered TO the saintsf that is, 
delivered at the time when St. Jade wrote to the faithful in the apos¬ 
tolic age: not such as might be delivered BY Ropiish saints several 
centuries after. St. Jude was of the same mind as St. Paul in the 
passage above cited, that not only no mint but not even an angel 
should add to the faith then already delivered once for all. And 
this being the very point in issue between the Romanists and us, 
we cannot have a better proof how Scripture not only can be, but 
is, perverted by these precious ft breakings'* and € * preparations for 
“ digestion,’* of the Romish bishops and priests. Dr. Butler, an¬ 
other such prelate, tells us in his Lives of the Saints, part iv. p. 378, 
that “ Christ declares the spirit and constant practice of penance to 
“ be the foundation of a Christian or spiritual life.” Pray where 
did Dr. Butler find this! Not in the true gospel certainly. As for 
Dr. Milner he not only misrepresents Scripture, but the doctrines 
and the feeling of Protestants upon the subject. We do not, as he 
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to pray in a tongue which has become no longer 
intelligible to the mass of the people, I shall 
only observe, that this also could only have 
been established with the same view of exalting 
the priest above the congregation; so as to in¬ 
crease the superstitious veneration paid to him 
by the vulgar, and establish more firmly the 
empire of the church. 

I come now to that last most important head 
of persecution, ever to be borne in mind; since 
by that more than any other, or rather by that 
alone, the dominion of the pope has been up¬ 
held, and such narrow bounds have been set to 
the progress of the reformation. This is so no¬ 
torious, the cruelties which in every European 
country have been exercised againt all those who 
in auy manner presumed to question the autho¬ 
rity of the Romish church, have for ages been 
so openly avowed and even justified by her 
wannest partizans, that we must greatly wonder 
to find any man at this day so hardy as to dis¬ 
pute the existence either of the facts or of the 
doctrine upon which they were founded. 

Odious indeed, and anti-christian as the doc¬ 
trine manifestly is, we cannot wonder that even 

supposes (Inquiry, p. 188), “ wish to take thebible out of thehands 
4t of the Quakers,•* or of any other dissenters, however they may 
wrest the Scriptures to their own undoing. Our wish is that they 
should read it to better purpose; that they should re-consider it 
until by that light they come to get rid of their errors. 
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they who-would practise it, where it was in 
their power, should at times and in countries 
where it could only be exerted against them¬ 
selves,’even for their own protection, wish it 
to he disclaimed, or at least thrown into the 
shade. We might expect that under such cir- 
ciimstances, the attempt would be made to ex¬ 
plain away or to soften the apparent harshness 
iind atrociousness of the law, to excuse it under 
the plea of necessity, of unavoidable prejudice 
ox ignorance. But for any man in the teeth of 
general councils, of successive popes, of hun¬ 
dreds of doctors, nay of saints, to affirm that 
persecution is net (which implies that it has 
never been) a tenet of the church of Rome, is 
an assertion so monstrous, so flagrautly devoid 
of truth, that I will venture to say it was never 
till now conceived to be possible. 

This however is what has lately been done, 
not by an obscure or ordinary individual, one 
who might be supposed to do it inconsiderately, 
Or from want of information, but^one who, as 
representing the pope in these kingdoms, 
as supporting the character of a bishop, must 
be expected to speak with deliberation and not 
without the prospect of producing some effect. 
This gentleman has not only in a certain degree 
contested the fact of the church of Rome being 
a persecuting church, but has absolutely denied 
that she has held the doctrine. He has also 
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gone further, since he has retorted the charge 
upon the reformed churches, and asserted that 
ihe Protestants have not come short of, nay, 
have surpassed the Papists in the career of per¬ 
secution*®. 

I might ask, in the first place, whence it was 
that the Protestants derived their ideas as well 
as their practice of persecution ? That some of 
them in the early periods of the reformation, 
did persecute, though never to any great extent, 
is as true, as that it was in them a remnant of 


’» This sort of recrimination is a very favourite topic with Dr. 
Milner, the gentleman here alluded to. He had urged in the Letters 
to a Prebendary, and afterwards in the Gentleman’s Magazine and 
elsewhere, that more English Roman catholics had suffered for re¬ 
ligion under Elizabeth and in the two succeeding reigns, than there 
had been put to death of Protestants under queen Mary. I shewed 
in my “ Sequel to the serious Examination,” from the very words 
of Stapleton, the most accredited English Romanist of those days, 
that the priests who then suffered did not suffer for religion., but 
for holding the tenet that the pope could by virtue of his spiritual 
power depose heretical kings: and which tenet he says, “ est hodie 
*< capitalis in Anglia.” To which Dr. Milner has not answered a 
word. The fact is that purely for his religion no Papist was ever 
executed in this kingdom. Nor even were the least disabilities im¬ 
posed upon them till pope Pius V- in fact declared war against our 
Elizabeth, and by calling upon them as his subjects to join in the 
quarrel, necessarily made their loyalty suspected. See further what 
1 have said note * of Sermon IV. I have gone so largely into this 
question of persecution in the pamphlets already mentioned, that 
my reader will excuse my generally referring him to them as fully 
establishing all my positions respecting this head, and standing per¬ 
fectly unanswered, except by the most general and loose charges of 
calumny and disingenuousness and other abuse of that sort. 
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Popish error, which they found it difficult at 
the beginning entirely to shake off. But as to 
the fact, it may be sufficient to ask what has 
lately become of those Millions of Protestants 
with which France, Savoy, Hungary, Poland, 
and Bohemia once swarmed ? By what means 
were they put down ? What was the crime of 
the thousands and hundreds of thousands who 
in those countries underwent such dreadful suf¬ 
ferings, but their religion? Indeed if ever any 
beings suffered purely on account of their reli¬ 
gion we may safely aver that such was this case. 
Their persecutors indeed had in view principally 
to exalt the pope; but as to the persecuted, 
their being in opposition to the see of Rome was 
merely a secondary consideration, and an acci¬ 
dental consequence arising out of their anxiety 
to maintain what they conceived, and rightly 
conceived, to be the. truth. 

So much it may be sufficient to have said as 
to facts. But, as our business here is chiefly 
with doctrines, it may be necessary not to pass 
over so slightly that part of the assertion which 
relates to them, and to shew that in charging 
the church of Rome with teaching that it is 
lawful to persecute we speak most correctly and 
without exaggeration. It may indeed be shewn 
that persecution, that is a regular organized 
system of persecution, is as much the distin¬ 
guishing characteristic of modern as of ancient 
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Rome. Nay, I know not that it properly be¬ 
longs to any other power; for all who in latter 
times have been persecutors have acted under 
her influence and in obedience to her decrees. 
Nor was either the doctrine or the practice fol¬ 
lowed with any regularity or consistency, till 
the empire of modern Rome had begun in the 
extent and magnitude of its pretensions to rival 
the old. True it is, that many of the disputes 
about questions of religion which arose in the 
early ages of the church, produced serious and 
bloody contests ; the Arians in particular per¬ 
secuted the orthodox, and were persecuted in 
their turns. Something too of this sort took place 
among the Greeks in their contests about image- 
worship. But these instances were very far 
from being systems, like that which afterwards 
sprung up and was established under the sanc¬ 
tion of the Romish church, extending over vast 
tracts of countries, always directed to the same 
end, and under the same leader. 

A recurrence to only a few dates and a few 
facts will clearly shew on which side the truth 
lies. 

First, it should be recollected that the rights 
of the church, as they are called, or, as we 
style them, the usurpations of the popes, were 
first asserted in their full extent by Gregory the 
7th, commonly known as pope Hildebrand, who 
died in the year 1089, and that they were car- 
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ried to their utmost height by pope Innocent 
the 3d, who finally established at.once the 
supremacy of the popes and the doctrine of 
persecution, in the 4th general council of La- 
teran, held in the year 1215. But this was also 
the era when the great corruptions of the church 
first came to have, as it were, a solid establish¬ 
ment : for then was transubstantiation first de¬ 
clared to be an article of faith : then began the 
mass to be adored : then were' the clergy effec¬ 
tually prohibited from marrying: then lastly, 
was the use of the Scriptures first interdicted 30 . 

All these abuses, I say, first took place with¬ 
in the era above marked out, that is, between 
the time of Gregory VII. and that of Innocent 
III. or a little after. And it was the indigna¬ 
tion which they excited which Obliged the popes 
to have recourse to force, as the only means of 
procuring their universal reception. Thus it 
became necessary that a general council should 
solemnly anathematize all heresies contrary to 
what they had laid down ; and that they should 


3e Sec Usher de Christianarum Ecclestarum Successione et statu, 
c v. before referred to. The last article of denying the Scriptures 
to the laity, I. find first solemnly ordered in the council of Thou- 
louse, and before the pope’s legate, A. D. 1229 . See Fleury’s E. H. 
b. lxxix. $ 58. I might have added that it was within this period 
that the oath which the Romish bishops now take and by which 
they in so many particulars subject themselves to the absolute autho¬ 
rity of the pope was first framed. See the oath and observations 
upon it. Sequel to the serious Examination, and Appendix. . 
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enjoin all princes and rulers to join in extirpat¬ 
ing all those whom they thus marked out as 
heretics: and the better to induce those tem¬ 
poral sovereigns to be active in the execution 
of this duty, indulgences were held out on the 
one hand as rewards, and on the other the terror 
of being themselves deprived of their domi¬ 
nions/ if they were negligent in executing the 
commands of the church. Then also was es¬ 
tablished the inquisition, a tribunal than, which 
a more effectual engine for the destruction both 
of soul and body was never devised by human 
malignity. 

From that period therefore and under the 
pressure of such a tyranny, we might well ex¬ 
pect, as was the fact, that few should retain 
either the ability or the courage to call in ques¬ 
tion the doctrines which were proposed to them. 
And thus the notions of purgatory and indul¬ 
gences with all their abuses came to be impli¬ 
citly received, and the doctrine of seven sacra¬ 
ments, first agitated by the schoolmen in the 
eleventh century, was finally made an article 
of faith by the council of Trent 31 . 


3 * In this council also the jurisdiction of the pope over his bro¬ 
ther bishops was carried to a greater height than before, and thejr 
were in fact made his vassals. See my Reply to Dr. Milner's Ob¬ 
servations, p. 181. It was also, as I apprehend, in consequence of 
the powers vested in him by this council, that the oath which is 
taken by the priests and members of monkish orders was drawn up 
by Pius IV. which oath and observations upon it, see also ia Sequel 
and Appendix. 
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How notwithstanding, by the blessing of 
God, many nations were enabled to emancipate 
themselves from this bondage, and to cleanse 
themselves from these abominations, I am not 
now called upon to detail; but there are two 
or three material observations which a recur¬ 
rence to those early ages may naturally suggest. 

First, it may be remarked, in answer to those 
advocates for the church of Rome, who ask us 
where was our church before Luther; that in 
reality there was no time when there did not 
exist a certain number of Christians who con¬ 
demned the doctrines of that church, and as¬ 
serted their right of serving God according to 
his word. For, in respect to the doctrine of 
transubstantiation in particular, it is clear that 
it was not formally declared an article of faith 
until the thirteenth century: and then only so 
declared in opposition to certain persons who 
were called heretics for refusing to admit it; and 
who must be taken to have been numerous and 
powerful, since extraordinary levies of troops 
and the co-operation of sovereigns were thought 
to be necessary for their suppression. In truth, 
it was only towards the close of the ninth cen¬ 
tury, that the doctrine was With any distinctness 
published or insisted upon; and then only by 
an individual. Paschasius Radbertus, the au¬ 
thor of it, himself evidently betrays a consci¬ 
ousness of its being a novelty. No sooner in- 
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deed, did his book appear than it was answered 
by Ratramn of Corbie, writing under the orders 
of the Emperor Charles the bald, who expressly 
maintains the presence of our Lord in the eu- 
charist to be merely figurative, in strict con¬ 
formity to what is now held Jby the church of 
England. Though the tenet afterwards gained 
ground, yet in the eleventh century it was 
openly combated by Berenger. He was fol¬ 
lowed by Peter de Bruis and his disciple Henry, 
who were succeeded closely by the Waldenses 
and Albigenses; if indeed we are not rather to 
consider that there existed at all times both in 
territory of Alby and in the vallies of Pied¬ 
mont, a body of men zealous for the gospel and 
“ holding the truth” in incorruption. For it 
is remarkable that the old Romish historian of 
the war with the Albigenses*, speaks of Tou¬ 
louse as having from its very foundations been 
infected with what he calls heretical pravity and 
infidel superstition. And Reinerius, an inquisi¬ 
tor in those days, speaking of those whom he 
was persecuting, mentions as one of their pecu¬ 
liarities, the length of time which the sect had 
subsisted, as some said from the days of pope 
Sylvester and according to others from the very 
days of Christ. It has also been demonstrated 

11 Pierre de Vaux Cernay, or Petra# de Valle Seraensi, #«e hi# 
book almost at the beginning. “ H*c Tolosa yalde dolosa itatim 
“ a fundamentis, See.” 
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by a learned divine of our communion, that the 
churches pf Piedmont, that is the church of 
Milan, and the subalpine churches, were not 
only independent of the pope till long after the 
period which we are speaking of, but that they 
held the same doctrines which the Waldenses 
were afterwards charged with holding 55 . 

I come next to the grounds upon which it is 
now urged that persecution is no tenet of the 
Romish church ; and in particular the assertion 
that the third canon of the 4th council of Late- 
ran, was a mere temporal canon of discipline 
and of no force among those nations who did 
not receive it This may well astonish us as 
coming from those men who have expressly 
sworn the most unreserved obedience to all the 
decrees and all the provisions whatever of every 
pope and of every council. It is the more pe¬ 
culiarly extraordinary, since at other times the 
very same men, wishing to-throw off the odium 
of that measure from their church upon the 

33 Dr. Allix in his remarks on the Ecclesiastical History of the 
churches of Piedmont, London, 1690. See my Reply to the Ob¬ 
servations of Dr. Milner, p. 142 . Dr. Milner being now I suppose 
constrained to drop the apology made by him for the countil of 
Lateran, that its 3 d canon was directed against such monsters as 
would not now be suffered to live, meaning the Albigenses, and it 
having been proved by me that these supposed heretics were neither 
immoral, nor persecuted for any immorality, but for their faith; 
has now made another discovery. In his last publication (Inquiry, 
&c. p. 78) he intimates that this same 3 d canon of that council was 
a temporary ordinance regarding the feudal rights of the Albigenses \ 1 

x 2 
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laity, lay a great stress upon that council being 
attended by all the great powers in Europe, 
either in person or by their representatives. 
Nor will it contribute much to establish the 
credit of the gentleman who principally urges 
this plea, that he has asserted that the decrees 
of that council were never received in this coun¬ 
try. Whereas not only it was here acted upon, 
not only the statute of Henry IV. for burning 
heretics was passed in pursuance of it, but the 
whole of its provisions were formally adopted 
in a council held at Oxford in the year 1222”. 


• 4 Those readers who are strangers to the assertions lately made 
on behalf of the Romanists, should be informed that Dr. Milner, 
in arguing that the 4th council of Lateran had nothing to do with 
the burning of our first reformers, urged that they suffered as Pro¬ 
testants, and that there existed no such description of men as Pro¬ 
testants in the 12th century. In answer to this I shewed that they 
(Cranmer, Ridley, and the rest) were burned as heretics, and for 
the particular heresy (so called) of denying transubstantiation. Hi 
further urged “ that they were burned by virtue of the Act de H*- 
“ retico conburendo, passed i* 2 Henry IV. without any solicits- 
## tion from the clergy.** Upon which I produced first the act 
itself which expressly recited an application of the clergy, “ Cum 
“ ex parte praelatorum et cleri sit ostensum (Sequel xxxi?)'* and 
afterwards the very petition itself of the clergy, and the king’* 
answer (Reply 135). The doctor, however, still insisting in his ob¬ 
servations on the Sequel, that the decrees of that council wen 
never received in this kingdom, I produced (Reply, p. 132) the 
words of the council of Oxford, mentioned in the text, for which 
see" Wilkins’s Concilia, Vol. i. p. 585. and Du Pin’s E. H. 13th 
century, p. 105. Dr. Milner having also insisted that Jobs 
IIuss and Jerome of Prague were burnt in the same manner 
by virtue of the old laws of the empire only, and not by th« 
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Rut can any thing be more monstrous than 
this supposed distinction between doctrine and 
discipline? If a council order that men of cer- <■ 
tain descriptions shall be extirpated, does it not, 
in the most pointed manner, declare that it is 
lawful, nay, that it is an act of duty to extir* 
pate men of that description ? What reasonable 
being ever made a difference between the de¬ 
claratory part of the law, and the punishment or 
penalty by which the observance of it is secured ? 
But will these gentlemen tell us what descrip¬ 
tion they affix to the hundreds of bulls issued by 
successive popes, and among others the bull 
in Cceni Domini, by which all heretics were 

council of Constance, or any ecclesiastical authority, it may be 
right to add that these same old laws, that is, the constitution of 
the Emperor Frederick the 2 d (see Letter to a Prebendary, p. 126 ), 
were in fact enacted, not only at the instance of the pope, and di¬ 
rectly in pursuance of the 3d canon of the 4th of Lateran, but 
solemnly ratified by Honorius III. with the usual denunciation of 
the vengeance of Almightv God, and of the apostles Peter and Paul, 
against all those who shall in any way infringe them. See these 
constitutions in the Corpus Juris Civilis ad calc. There were no 
less than eight councils in France, held within thirty years after the 
4 th council of Lateran, confirming and enforcing its edicts. And 
its canons, as all the other genuine epistles or decrees of popes, 
contained in the decretals, were confirmed in the council of Con¬ 
stance, as being of equal authority with the writings of the apostles. 

In the 5 th council of Lateran, Sess. 9 , the same doctrine was re¬ 
cognised, it being ordered that “ Heretics and Judaizers should be 
prosecuted by the Inquisition. 1 ' And in truth the bulls issued in 
Coena Domini, by all popes, in latter ages, are only, as 1 have 
shewn, in Reply, p. 169 , a sort of proclamation founded upon th^ 
•auons of that council. 
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devoted to destruction ; and in which the clergy 
were directed to stir up the laity to that good 
w r ork of persecution ? What is meant by dog¬ 
matical constitutions of popes, if such bulls as 
these be not included under that description? 
Indeed if this be no doctrine, why do they he¬ 
sitate to say at once that the councils and the 
popes who enjoined the practice did err" ? 

Again, as to the pretence that the laity are 
chargeable as persecutors, and not the clergy, 
because the former were present at the council, 


85 1 shall here add only one more proof that persecution is a doc¬ 
trine of the Romish church, out of the mouth of one of her most 
famous doctors. In his second homily on St. George’s day, Eckius, 
the great adversary of Luther, commenting on John, xv. comei 
to the 6th verse; upon which he has these remarkable words, 
** Qualis porro sit hie expectandus finis deincips ostendit dominus, 
** et ait, si quis in me non manserit mittetur foras sicat palmes, 
“ et arescet, et colligent eum et in ignem mittunt et ardet. Solent 
** subinde conqueri hceretici et quaerere cur tandem comburantur? 
«« Ecce hie eis causam ad literam, quia juste non permanent. Verc 
“ enim ad haereticos referturf’ “ The heretics are wont to com- 
«« plain, and to ask why, after all, are they to be burned > Behold 
“ an authority for it, even according to the strict letter!!!" Ho- 
miliar. Eckian. part iii. p. 946. The book is dedicated, by permis¬ 
sion, to Clement the 7th. The reader will observe, that the here¬ 
tics complained of the practice even in those times, instead of re¬ 
taliating $ and, in fact, when was there ever a papist burned as a 
heretic ? that is, after being pronounced to be a heretic by an eccle¬ 
siastical judge. I have purposely abstained from observing upon 
the popish doctrine, that kings may be deposed by popes, or slan 
by their subjects, after such deposition, because it has become in 
some sort a political question, and because, in my pamphlets abort 
referred to, I have gone into it so much at large. 
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either in person, as princes, or as embassadors; 
and because (which is another pretence) the 
clergy are forbiddeh to judge in any cause of 
blood; Is not this something still more futile, 
nay, destructive of the former plea? For we 
know that the laity have no voice in councils: 
they are there, and they in fact assisted at the 
lateran council, merely as witnesses, or as vas¬ 
sals, in order to receive the directions of their 
spiritual fathers. And this being the case, the 
fathers of the council having only to declare 
what was to be done, and the emperors and 
kings being bound to act upon it, who shall 
deny that what was thus declared was, in the 
strictest sense, doctrine? that it was most 
strictly what was intended to be taken as the 
divine, and not as human law ? 

And as to the miserable subterfuge that the 
clergy have nothing to do with such executions, 
because they are bound by the canons to have 
no concern in the shedding of blood. What is 
this but the plea of a felon, who having em¬ 
ployed a child to set fire to his neighbour’s 
house, when charged with the crime, should 
insist that the act was none of his ? 

Indeed the mock solemnity with which these 
spiritual judges, after having made the adjudi¬ 
cation which infallibly dooms the unfortunate 
culprit to the flames, recommend mercy to the 
temporal magistrate, who receives him at their 
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hands without any power to act, but according 
to the course which they have prescribed, this, 
I say, is hypocrisy so barefaced, that I must 
believe it will rise up in judgment against them, 
before God, as a great aggravation of their other¬ 
wise deep guilt. 

In truth I know not, after all, if this single 
tenet of persecution ought not to be considered 
as the most sure mark of Anti-Christ. Certainly it 
must operate as the most decisive reason against 
uniting with any church by whom it is main¬ 
tained. Could we persuade ourselves that we 
might innocently submit to all the fopperies and 
the tricks which are daily practised by Roman¬ 
ists, under the name of devotions; could we 
bear to be present while images are worshipped, 
and bread and wine receive the adoration which 
is only due to God; yet we could never con¬ 
ceive ourselves justified in pronouncing, and in 
-compelling others to pronounce that all this is 
right and sound doctrine ; in thus calling “good 
“ evil; and evil good*.” But there is no me¬ 
dium allowed by the church of Rome. We 
must be wholly hers, or be by her devoted to 
destruction. 

Indeed the deliberation, and the circum¬ 
stances with which her anathemas are pro¬ 
nounced, are among the most prominent anfl 


* Isaiah, t. 2Q. 
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horrible of her blasphemies ; and, as if this were 
not sufficient of itself, she increases the impiety 
by derogating from the divine Majesty in the 
very act, while she devotes her victims to the 
vengeance of Peter and Paul in the same breath 
with that of God 3 *. 

Such are a few of the particulars by which 
we prove our separation from the church of 
Rome to rest on grounds very different from 
any which can be alledged by our fellow Pro¬ 
testants for separating from us. So flagrant 
indeed are these abuses, so manifest these corrup¬ 
tions, that, as we have seen, fully to justify them 
has baffled the arts of even the most subtle ad¬ 
vocates of that church. Unable to support any 
argument on the justice of the case, they have 
endeavoured to silence us by recrimination. 
They bring forward, and exaggerate our diffe¬ 
rences among ourselves. The variations of the 
Protestant churches have been a favourite theme 
with those who could no otherwise recommend 
an implicit submission to the “ commandments 
“ of men.” Deeply indeed must we lament the 
divisions which have torn the church in these, 
as in the former days ; with concern we must 
observe, that no era of Christianity has been 


,6 Such is the conclusion of all papal bulls : “ lndignationem 
“ omnipotentis Dei et beatorum Petri et Pauli Apostolorum ejut 
** se noverit incursurum.” 
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totally exempt from that misfortune. Nor in¬ 
deed has this been in any degree less the case 
with the church of Rome than with any other 
churches. Yet deeply as we must regret our 
share of this calamity, anxious as we all should 
be to repair the breaches which have been made 
in the unity of our ecclesiastical establishment, 
we cannot but see that no peace can be desira¬ 
ble but such as rests upon solid foundations, 
such as is built upon the divine word, and not 
upon human inventions. To trust in these is 

in vain to worship God*.” It is not indeed* 
by sacrificing the truth that any real union can 
be established. 

There is, however, nothing in all this to pre¬ 
vent, but rather much to enforce, the propriety 
of our agreeing where we can agree; in reject¬ 
ing and condemning at least what we all (I 
speak of Protestants at large) agree should be 
rejected and condemned. It is a great step to 
wisdom, even to heavenly wisdom, to keep clear 
of that which is manifest folly. You must 
therefore, I trust, approve of the anxiety with 
which I entreat you to bear in mind the state of 
darkness from which we have escaped. You 
will join your charitable, nay fervent, wishes to 
mine, for the conversion of our misguided bre¬ 
thren of the Popish communion ; you will pray 

* Matt. xt. Q. 
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that they may at length hear that warning voice, 
those awful, yet gracious words, which have such 
a manifest reference to the church of Rome, that 
I scruple not to apply them in their full extent, 
“ Come out of her my people, that ye be not 
“ partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not 
“ of her plagues*.” 

• Revel, xviii. 4. 
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Hebrews xiii. 8. 




Jesus Christ , the same yesterday , and to-day, and 
for ever. 


The immutability which, in this passage, is so 
directly ascribed to our Lord, is, in various 
other parts of Scripture, most expressly, as you 
may well remember, declared to belong to God 
only. .And this is material to be remembered; 
for the consequence is obvious; and it will hold 
good, whether we consider the proposition as 
applying to our Lord's person, to his promises, 
or his doctrine; for undoubtedly it can be said 
of no creature, more especially it can be said of 
no Jmman being, that in any of these points he 
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is unchangeable. This glorious attribute is, 
and must be confined to the Deity, to the great 
“ Father of Lights*,” whose self existence, 
whose infinite power, and infinite wisdom, as 
they must have been fully and equally perfect 
at all times, can and could be subject neither to 
increase nor diminution, but must have been 
the same throughout all ages. In him, there¬ 
fore, I repeat it, and in him only, with whom, 
according to this, and other passages, Christ 
must consequently be one, we are rightly told, 
that there is no variableness, “ neither shadow 
“ of turningf.” 

That indeed this is not the nature and pro¬ 
perty of man, as the experience of every day 
cannot but convince us, so may we see it most 
strikingly exemplified in the history of that pe¬ 
riod, to which I am now, in the course of my 
subject, naturally led to refer. The age of the 
Reformation, as it is marked by maiiy and sin¬ 
gular benefits of which it was productive to 
mankind, so does it abound with numerous 
proofs of the imbecility inherent in human na¬ 
ture, its want of steadiness, and proneness to 
error. In the act of emerging from darkness, 
we see the first reformers unable (as it were) to 
bear the light. The effulgence which at once 
broke in upon them, one would suppose, 

* Junes, i, 17. t lb. 18. 
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dazzled their sight, and prevented their seeing 
many of the objects presented to them in the 
same point of view; and hence it happened that 
that entire agreement and union did not take 
place which was so desirable, and might have 
been expected. When the- existence and enor¬ 
mity of abuses were equally apparent and con¬ 
fessed, we might well have hoped that those 
who were unanimous in condemning and com¬ 
bating them, would be content to proceed to 
their removal by the same means, and with the 
same spirit. 

To take aw'ay that which is corrupt, and to 
leave that which is sound, to let the tree stand 
after it is freed from its rotten branches, seems 
to be the mode in all such cases, not only the 
most fit and natural to be pursued, but likely to 
be attended with the least difficulty. It is the 
mode which we say, and, we trust, with reason 
say, was happily pursued in this country. Could 
it have been pursued in other countries also, 
not only a greater and a more strict union would 
have prevailed among the reformed churches in 
general, but in the individual churches them¬ 
selves much less occasion, or rather no occasion 
at all, for schism would have been ministered. 

Unfortunately, however, that took place 
which is common upon other occasions, that 
men flew from one extreme to the other; from 
the most abject slavery, they passed to the 
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wildest liberty. And indeed this is perhaps the 
hardest trial to which a human being can be 
subjected. It is at least the most severe test of 
strength in the moral, as well as in the physical 
world, to restrain exertion within its due bounds. 

In all cases where it is called upon to put forth 
its utmost powers, the mind, as well as the body 
of man, is apt to overshoot the mark, to be hur¬ 
ried beyond its proper object. 

Hence it was that with many individuals, 
nay, with many bodies of men, the odium 
which had been so justly excited by the cor¬ 
ruptions of popery was extended to many par¬ 
ticulars with which they had in reality no sort 
of connection. Matters the most indifferent , 
were pronounced to be an abomination; cere¬ 
monies the most innocent, nay edifying, were 
cried down, because they had been used by the 
ministers of the Romish church, because in their 
descent from the remotest antiquity they had 
been handed down through those, whose touch 
was now to be considered as in every act of 
them communicating pollution and disease. 

Nor was this all. The infirmity of man shewed 
itself also in those jealousies, “ those oppositions 
“ of science*,” if I may so use the term, which 
have in all ages been the fruitful source of such 
inveterate dissentions. The glaring and enor- 

* 1 Tun. vi. 20. 
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mous abuses which, in my last three lectures, 1 
pointed out, as most prominently distinguishing 
the church of Rome, were indeed equally con¬ 
demned by all the Reformers; but still upon 
two or three points of Christian doctrine, diffe¬ 
rences, or rather shades of opinion arose, which, 
as they were with great heat maintained on the 
one' side and oh the other, produced among the 
first leaders of the Protestant churches dissen- 
tions but too violent, and at once destructive of 
union, and prejudicial to the common cause. 
The doctrine of transubstantiation, for exam¬ 
ple, was indeed disclaimed by all; but the na¬ 
ture of Christ’s presence in the sacrament was 
differently understood by the different indivi¬ 
duals. In particular Luther, from a partial ad¬ 
herence to old ideas, came to entertain the 
notion of what he termed consubstantiation : he 
held that the body and blood of Christ sub¬ 
stantially existed in the v sacrament, though not 
alone, but united with the bread and wine; so 
that both the one and the other were taken by 
the communicants. This approached so near 
to the'popish doctrine, it so naturally led to all 
the same consequences, that we cannot wonder 
at its being rejected by Zuinglius, and other 
eminent Reformers'. Besides this, those great 

• In consequence of which they were most unmercifully abused 
by Luther, as the Romanists do not fail to remind us. It is re* 
markable, that in Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, the word 
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joints of predestination and free will, and the 
extent of divide grace, which) after their agita¬ 
tion by St; Austin, and his immediate succes¬ 
sors, had been> as it ke re, laid by, and only fur¬ 
nished matter of speculation for the schools, 
now canie again to be held forth as distinguish¬ 
ing tenets of sects, and from that time begau to 
trouble and to divide the Protestant world. 

It is well known with what heat and animosity 
the several parties maintained the contest'Which 
rose out of these, and the like questions. They 
who had been so. heartily united in opposition 
to the tyranny of the see of Rome, all at once 
shewed a disposition to embrace one of the 
worst of its tenets. The Lutherans persecuted, 
the Calvinists; while Calvin, on the other hand, 
was not backward in enforcing, by all the 
means in his power, a conformity to his opi¬ 
nions. In the mean time other sects arose, 
which revived ancient and almost forgotten 
heresies. The divinity of our Saviour, after an 
interval of near a thousand years, was again 
impugned; andJn some cases the vety founda¬ 
tions of civil society were directly attacked, and 
the standard of rebellion against the lawful ma¬ 
gistrate was openly reared. 

To these contests, upon points of doctrine, 

" can substantiation” is not to be found, which betrays a con¬ 
sciousness that the doctrine is not defensible, though as a Lutheran 
he could not expressly give it up. 
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were added other differences upon matters of 
discipline. In those countries, where the actual 
rulers of the church kept aloof from the Refor¬ 
mation, or were reckoned among its enemies, 
it became necessary to supply their place by 
other governors of the same, or of a different 
description. Unfortunately, I say unfortunately, 
more especially with a reference to my present 
subject, since undoubtedly every departure from 
antiquity could not but give a wider opening to 
schism, unfortunately in many places the most 
violent mode, and that which was most opposed 
to the uniform practice of ages, was adopted. 
Because the bishops of Rome, under colour of 
the authority which they derived from their 
office, had been guilty of so many usurpations, 
and exercised such tyranny, it Was hastily con¬ 
cluded by some ardent spirits that all episco¬ 
pacy was usurping and tyrannous in its nature- 
Because the corruptions of the Romish church 
had grown up under the government of a bishop, 
it was most unwarrantably concluded that cor¬ 
ruption was inseparable from such a form of 
hierarchy. To justify these conclusions, the 
literal text of Scripture was called in, where, as 
it was asserted, no appropriation could be found 
of the word bishop, to that character and office 
which bishops in our days have borne, and still 
bear; and thus an argument, or rather a pre¬ 
tence, was established for the abolition of the 
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order, and the substitution of another form of 
church-government*. 

Still, in the adoption of this very material 
innovation—for innovation I must take leave to 
call it, much variety prevailed; nor were the 
same measures adopted, or the alteration, carried 
to the same length in all places. With some of 
die Lutheran churches the very name of bishop, 
or of superintendant, remains ; and in the rest, 
a certain pre-eminence, or superiority, is re¬ 
served to one person, over the members of their 
consistories, approaching, as we are told, in a 
greater or less degree to the usage of antiquity’. 

* Yet even by some of those who were decidedly against the pro- 
sent system of episcopacy, testimony was borne in favour of its 
antiquity and usefulness, when exercised after what they conceived 
to be the primitive and apostolic manner. See the famous passage 
in Calvin’s Treatise de Necessitate Reformandse Ecclesiae, where he 
says, “ Talem nobis hierarchiam si exhibeant, in qua sic emineant 
u episcopi, ut Christo subesse non recusent; ut ab illo, tanquam 
“ unico capite pendeant et ad ipsum referantur : in qua sic inter 
“ sefratemam societatem colant, ut non alio nodo quam ejus veri- 
(< tate sint colligati; turn vero nullo non anathemate dignos fatear, 
si qui erunt, qui non earn revereantur, summaque obedientia 
“ observent.’* Calv. Opera, tom. viii. p. 60. Spe also his Coa- 
fessio Fidei, at p. 95, “ Fatemur ergo episcopos sive pastores reve- 
c< renter audiendos,*’ &c.. Baxter’s sentiments were notoriously 
the same. See his Life and Abridgment passim.. He (as well as 
others of his sect) was only for putting the order upon a new, and 
what tye thought a better footing. See Calamy’s Abridgment, 
p. 81 . ( t 

3 See Mosheim,^vol. iv. p. 287- Though as to this there ap-* 
pears, even from his account, to be a great degree of variation and 
uncertainty. 

Y 2 
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Even in the first establishment of what is called 
the Presbyterian form of church-government, 
something,, nay a great portion of the same 
order was preserved. At least we know that' 
Calvin exercised at Geneva, in his capacity of 
moderator, an authority full as extensive, and 
even, in fact, as absolute aS'was ever claimed by 
any bishop. He did indeed at his death recom¬ 
mend that the same authority should not be 
ocntinued for life in any other person y and his 
advice being followed, that which was made an 
annual office only, soon lost a great share of its 
importance and dignity, till in process of time 
an almost perfect equality was established among 
the several members of that communion. 

With such food for dissention, so early mi¬ 
nistered, both in point of discipline and of doc¬ 
trine, with so many and such warm disputes 
carried on between the great leaders of the Re¬ 
formation, so kept up, and so perpetuated by 
the different denominations under which their 
respective followers were ranged, we must not 
wonder if much cause for scandal was engen¬ 
dered ; if, more particularly, other sectaries, of 
a turbulent and ambitious spirit, with views less 
pure, and minds less informed, led the way to 
new doctrines, and gave into jdl manner of dis¬ 
orders. To what extravagant lengths some of 
these false apostles proceeded, what civil, as well 
as religious mischiefs they caused, may be seen 
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in history, of which they form one of the black 
pages*. From these, aild- other excesses of the 
like sort, it is well, if we learn the wholesome 
lesson, not rashly to depart from received opi¬ 
nions, or abolish forms long observed; seeing 
that by every such instance we weaken the re¬ 
straints which the laws impose upon the unruly 
appetites of.men, and give scope to that rage for 
novelty and wildness of speculation, which are 
so readily made subservient to the purposes of 
vanity, of ambition, or of covetousness. 

I have thus touched upon the state of the re¬ 
formed churches abroad, at the era of the Refor¬ 
mation, not as pretending to give a tietailed 
account of themhut because, in many respects, 
their history is connected with that of our na¬ 
tional church; more especially it was from .them 
that was taken that aversion to our discipline 
which occasioned the first, and, for a century, 
the only schism by which she was rent. It was 
to Calvin, and his successors, that the old pu¬ 
ritans made their appeal; it was according to 
his notions that they wished our establishment 
to be modelled. 

I must, at the same time, observe, that what¬ 
ever might be.Calvin’s objections,to many,of 
the rites and practices of our church after she 
was reformed, how much soever he might wish 

4 Particularly the shocking excesses of the Anabaptists in IfpJ* 
Und, as wpll as in Germany. ' # 
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that she had formed herself after the model 
which he had devised, he never encouraged her 
individual members in separating from her com¬ 
munion, or affecting any sort of independence 
upon their ecclesiastical rulers. Indeed he was 
himself but too rigid in exacting conformity 
within the pale of his jurisdiction; he suffered 
no one to declare, or hardly to entertain any 
opinion contrary to his own in religious matters. 
He drove from the city, and territory over which 
he presided, and even punished with greater se¬ 
verity all those who shewed the least disposition 
to oppose his authority, or to question the sound¬ 
ness of his doctrine. He could not therefore, 
without contradicting the whole tenour of his 
administration, have in the slightest degree 
abetted any man in setting up his private opi¬ 
nion against the professed rule of discipline es¬ 
tablished in the country where he lived. This 
was likewise the case with Luther, and his fol¬ 
lowers. They were not less severe than others 
in condemning, nay persecuting every devia¬ 
tion, either in form or in substance, ffopj the 
standard which they had set up. 

They were indeed fully sensible of the great 
evils of schism, as veil with respect to churches 
as to individuals. Many attempts were there¬ 
fore made by them to reconcile their differences, 
either by coming into each others’ opinious, or 
by .ascertaining upon what points men might 
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safely differ, without such difference becoming 
a necessary cause of separation. That these at¬ 
tempts should have failed at the time will not 
appear strange to those who have observed with 
what obstinacy, we are all apt to adhere to opi¬ 
nions which we have once delivered, more es¬ 
pecially in questions of a religious or abstruse 
nature. But all, these discussions of what are 
called fundamentals, all these inquiries into the 
points of, faith, which must indispensably be 
holden in contradiction to those which are in¬ 
different, and should make no breach of com¬ 
munion, are material to be kept in mind, as they 
bear upon the subject which we are discussing: 
as they tend to shew that nothing but what 
concerns the very essence of our faith can jus¬ 
tify us in separating from the church to which 
we belong 5 .. For if there were not an obligation 
laid upon every one of us to be at unity with 
one another, and of course to submit ourselves 
to them that have the rule in ecclesiastical mat¬ 
ters, while we .can do it with safety to our soul, 

* See what was attempted in this way by Melanchthon, and 
others, in Germany. Mosheim, vol. iv. pp. 386, 345, andv; 2&Q, 
See also the result of a similar attempt made under the protectorate 
in this kingdom, in Calamy’s Abridgment of Baxter’s Life, 
p. 120. Baxter’s idea was, to propose the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
'dmi’t&ie Ten CorrihiahdTnents, as the essentials or fundamentals of 
Christianity. These were also the fundamentals of Dury, or 
Duraeus, who at $his very time was travelling about Europe on the 
fruitless errand of reconciling all the Protestant churches. Mo* 
sheim, v. 277, and Bayle. > 
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any such inquiry as this which I have men¬ 
tioned would have been nugatory and imper¬ 
tinent. It would have been mere solemn trifling 
to ask what are fundamentals* and what are in¬ 
different points in doctrine, if it was open to 
any man to say “ I care not what Other persons 
“ think upon such subjects, I will be bound by 
u no form, I will worship God aieeording to my 
“ own fancy.” 

That this was not the mode of reasoning 
adopted by our church at the Reformation, as 
you see it was not that of the other reformers, 

I have abundantly shewn in my former dis¬ 
courses. It remains for me shortly to point 
out to you liow it has happened that to us, as.to 
other nations, reformation caine accompanied 
With disunion ; how in taking away known and 
inveterate evils, a way was made for the letting 
in of mischiefs of another soft, 

Both the mode and progress of the Reforma¬ 
tion, it may first be observed, were very jdifFe- i 
rent in this country from what happened 
other nations. In the first, place, with us jt 
began at the head. It was npt a comparatively 
obscure and unauthorised individual who first 
questioned, and put down the usurped dominion i 
of the pope; but it was the actually existing ' 
government, the king himself, who, with the 
concurrence of the legislature, and of his sub¬ 
jects at large, resumed those rights of which his 
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predecessors had been stripped, and which had 
from himself been withheld. Secondly, the worl* 
begun did not go .on without interruption. On 
the contrary, it received very material checks, 
as well from the capricious humour of Henry, 
'as from that dispensation of Providence which 
suffered the kingdom, after being once emapt.^ 
cipated, to fall again under the bondage of suf 
perstition, which tried the faith of our first re>» 
formers by ail the severity of persecution. 

I mention these fapts, not as authorising any 
particular claim of merit for our church or our 
sovereigns on that score. I enter not into the 
question of the motives by which Henry was 
actuated in his quarrel with the pope, but I 
poiut them out as accounting for the circum¬ 
stances which are at this day peculiar to the 
church of England. To these it was owing that 
the changes which took place were not made 
without much deliberation, that every measure 
was fully considered before it was finally adopted; 
that, under the blessing of God, advantage was 
taken of the experience of other nations, as well 
as of the wisdom and judgment which might be 
found at home. Hence it was that less of vio* 
leuce was used in the correction of abuses, less 
of spoliation took place in respect of the pos¬ 
sessions of the'church ®; and more of the ancient 

6 I believe it will be found, upon examination, that in taking 
^Vay episcopacy, the sovereigns of Germany were greatly influenced 
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. form of discipline, as well as of the accustomed 
rites and ceremonies, was retained with us, than 
with any other people. It may lastly he re* 
marked, that the very establishment of the su¬ 
premacy in the crown, while it kept down the 
turbulence of those spirits who would have run/ 
into even- extreme of doctrine, did also, by the 
very stability which it gave to the system, en¬ 
able the government with safety to allow a freer 
course to the discussion of religious questions; 
in other words, to be more tolerant than the 
fashion of the times in other countries endured, 
i I say this, well aware of the laws which bore 
hard, and the severities which were sometimes 
exercised upon the puritans, because those who 
would still fix the charge of intolerance upon 
the English church of that day, may be asked in • 
what country, at that time, was it allowed that 
any sect or body of men should stand forth in 


by the prospect of appropriating to themselves the possessions be* 
longing to the different &ees. It was also with a view to the same 
kind of robbery that Leicester, and other courtiers of Elizabeth, 
countenanced and Supported the puritans. This was very well un¬ 
derstood by the latter, who, in consequence, failed not to enlarge 
upon the great riches possessed by the heads of the church. 
“ Come off you bishops,” one of them cried, “ away with your 
“ superfluities, yield up your thousands, be content with hundreds, 
€( as they be in other churches, where be as great learned men as 
44 you are. Let your portion be priest-like, and not prince-like P 
€€ Let the Queen have the rest of your temporalities, and other 
44 lands, to maintain those wars which you procured/’ See Peirce’s 
Vindication, part 1st, p. 107, who cites this with approbation. 
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opposition to the established discipline of their 
national church, that they should introduce and 
keep up a peculiar form of worship of their own. 
This was not, as I again repeat, the case with 
the nations which embraced either the Calvin* 
istic or the Lutheran communion. And if we 
further consider the sort of language which was 
used by the puritans, their open contempt of 
authority, the manner in which they reviled the 
acknowledged rulers of the congregation, their 
engagements to each other to use all their en¬ 
deavours to get their scheme of religion or fur¬ 
ther reformation adopted, we shall hardly be 
able to pronounce them wholly guiltless of 
those factious practices which are properly cog¬ 
nizable by law; still less shall we wonder if in 
that age when the rights of sovereign and peo¬ 
ple were not weighed with any great accuracy 
they were subjected to penalties or to treatment 
somewhat more arbitrary than what we should 
at this moment approve 7 . 

7 That however there were some positions maintained by ‘them 
which could not but render them objects of jealousy to any govern¬ 
ment, needs no stronger proof than the admission of one of the 
great champions for unbounded church liberty. In his Confessional, 
archdeacon Blackburne, after mentioning the opinion of the Cal¬ 
vinists in Holland, “ that the civil magistrate who did not do his 
*' duty in his province,’* (viz enforcing the church’s decisions, dis¬ 
couraging and suppressing sects and heresies) “ ceased to be a 
“ child of God, and might be deposed from his office,” adds, “ It 

cannot be denied that many of the English puritans entertained 
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That indeed nothing was endured by tlrese 
men which they would not haye inflicted upon 
others under the same circumstances was, as I 
have already observed, clearly proved by their 
conduct, when afterwards in the time of the 
great rebellion, they not only brought about 
the adoption of their favourite mode of eccle¬ 
siastical government, but did all in their ptWer 
to deprive every individual of the episcopal 
clergy, first of hjs character, and afterwards of 
his means of living. 

Indeed it was the very moderation of our 
church which indisposed the puritans to her 
communion. Their alleged ground of com¬ 
plaint against her was that she still retained the 
trappings of popery, that she used many cere¬ 
monies and kept up many practices which they 
considered as superstitious. 

On these objections which they thus enter¬ 
tained to the doctrine or rather to the discip¬ 
line of the established religion, I need not, | 
trust, dwell at any length. For who is there 
in these days that will seriously maintain that 
the wearing of a surplice, the making of the 

** the same notions : perhaps the greatest part of them in secret. 
“ When any extraordinary countenance was shewn to papists, either 
' l by James, or indeed before him by Elizabeth, the puritans gave 
no obscure intimations of what they thought of the government, 

“ and the lees discreet among them openly avowed the lawfulness 
f' of resisting ungodly princes, both in the reigns of Elizabeth apd 
ff James.” Elackb. Works, Vol. v. pp. 396, 397. 
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sign'of the cross in baptism, the observance of 
a few festivals in commemoration of those par¬ 
ticular acts in which our Lord's mercy and 
goodness towards us were most signally dis-' 
played, or in honour of his immediate followers 
and acknowledged saints, or,, lastly, a few ex^ 
pressions in our liturgy which involved no cor¬ 
ruption of the faith, and are, as we say, justified 
by Scripture itself, who will now insist that 
these or any other such unimportant particu¬ 
lars could form a sufficient excuse for schism? 
Nay, who will now seriously maintain that 
there is any sort of warrant in the New Testa¬ 
ment for the preference which they gave to the' 
presbyterian over the episcopal form of govern¬ 
ment ? 

As to the progress of these opinions, it is 
well known that although in the beginning of 
the reformation and under the reigns of Henry 
the 8th and Edward the 6 th, there were a few 
individuals who shewed a disposition to quarrel 
with the number and quality of the ancient or¬ 
dinances which were retained in the church at 
that time, yet they did not posses^ influence or 
weight sufficient to interest any considerable 
part of the nation in favour of their sentiments. 
It was only in consequence of the persecution 
under queen Mary, and owing to it, that the 
aversion or rather abhorrence which was then 
so deservedly excited against popery began to 
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extend itself to every thing which ap[>eared in 
any degree to be connected with what were 
rightly called its abominations. And even this 
disposition only gathered strength to display 
itself from the connexion which was formed by 
many of the exiles under that persecution, with 
some of the leading members of the reformed 
churches abroad. In particular, the reception 
which some of those early confessors and suf¬ 
ferers for the truth met with at Geneva and in 
places similarly disposed, led them to entertain 
a strong attachment to the form of discipline 
which was established in that country. They 
did indeed at once embrace all the violence 
with all the principles of Calvin. A part of 
those principles, however, as we have already 
seen, consisted in the strict observance of what¬ 
ever ecclesiastical government was established, 
and of course these men were as decided enemies 
to any thing which they considered to be achis- 
matical as the most zealous advocates for epis¬ 
copacy could be. Their object, as it was avowed 
by them as sooh as the increase of their num¬ 
bers and the ascertaining of their sentiments 
gave them boldness to make any common de¬ 
claration, was “to bring” what they called 
“ the reformation into the church 8 .” They nei- 

# “ About this time ( 1572 ) Chark, Travers, Gardner, Barber, 

“ Chester, Cook, and Edgerfon, joined the rest of the puritan fac- 
“ tion in order to the settling of their discipline. After aomo dc* 
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ther conceived nor announced that, strictly 
speaking, in any nation or among any people 
there could or ought to be more than one 
church: or that, as it was afterwards expressed, 
“ a church or churches could be gathered out 
“ of a true church.” Uniformity in ecclesias¬ 
tical discipline was all along the prevailing idea 
with them as with their contemporaries. It 
continued so to be, nay, to be the only one 
entertained, down to, and even after the me¬ 
morable period, when, in the reign of our 
Charles the first, the descendants and successors 
of these men entered .into that famous engage¬ 
ment called the solemn league and covenant; 
in the very terms of which it evidently appeared 
that no departure had in this respect taken place 
from the strictest notions professed by the first 
reformers respecting conformity. For by this 
covenant they who took it engaged that they 
would endeavour to extirpate not only “ popery 
“ and prelacy,” (that is the government of the 
church by archbishops, bishops, deans, and 

ff b$tte upon the question they came to the following resolutions: 
“ That forasmuch as divers books had been written and sundry 
“ petitions exhibited to her majesty, the parliament* and their lord- 
(f ships, every man should therefore labour by all means possible to 
“ bring the reformation into the church.” It was likewise further 
resolved, “ That for the better bringing in of the said holy discip- 
“ line, they should not only as well privately as publicly teach it, 
but by little and little, as well as possibly they might, draw the 
<r same into practice.’* Collier’s Eccl. Hist. V. ii. p. 541. 
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their officers) not only “superstition, heresy 
“and profanenesS/' but “schism.”Thus clearly 
by the most manifest, implication condemning; 
every division in the church which was not 
"the result of necessity 5 and thus also most for- 
cibiy disclaiming for themselves any such liberty 
as in our days is contended for, of professing 
what faith any man pleases, of separating from 
the congregation as often as we choose or iu 
Whatever way we think proper* 1 . 

True-it is that, in the progress of that great 
nnd striking combination of schism from the 
church and rebellion against the sovereign 
which then or soon after gained the upper hand, 
in the course of that Opposition to all authority, 
whether ecclesiastical or civil, which brought 
our monarch to the block, that took place which 
always happens in times of such confusion, that 
every'man being set up as “a judge and a di- 
“ vider,” being called upon to pronounce con¬ 
demnation upon the errors of his rulers, natu¬ 
rally took the liberty to form a system of his 
own as well in religious as in other matters; and 
to indulge in every wild theory which his ima* 

* 

’ See tbe materia! clauses of this solemn league and covenant in 
Collier, Vol. ii. p. 85c), and the whole more at length in Baaler’s 
life, by Sylvester, p. 3<)1. One of their engagements was that they 
would not suffer themselves to be withdrawn, “ whether to make 
“ defection to the contrary part, or to give themselves to a detest- 
4t able indifferency or neutrality in that cause, 1 * &c. 
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.gination could form: that in consequence, a 
num ber of sectaries arose, each claiming a right 
to form separate and independent congregations 
unconnected with, and not to be controlled by 
others, and not owning any common form of 
discipline or of doctrine, nor admitting any 
community of that sort to be at all essential or 
necessary. But it is also true that as long a$ 
that party which entertained the old puritan 
principles, and was in the beginning considered 
as the only one in opposition to the episcopal 
establishment, wliich did in fact erect its own 
form of ecclesiastical government upon the ruins 
of the church, as long, I say, as that party re¬ 
tained either strength or authority, it not only 
would not adopt nor give any sort of counte¬ 
nance to such a latitude in opinion and practice, 
but even positively refused to allow it a tolera¬ 
tion. An application was made on the subject 
only the year before the king’s death, to that 
assembly of divines which the long parliament 
had convened as a sort of substitute for the 
convocation, or as filling the place of that na¬ 
tional synod, which according to the ideas of 
Calvin was to have the supreme rule or direc¬ 
tion in ecclesiastical matters 10 . The assembly 
however refused the application, and upon 
grounds which are material to be considered. 

*• Sec Baxter's account of this assembly in his Life by Sylvester, 

, p. 73, 
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They urge that to grant the request of the In¬ 
dependents would be, in the words before cited, 

“ to allow the lawfulness of gathering churches 
“out of true churches,” and that “it would 
“ encourage perpetual schism and division in 
“ the church, always drawing some off from the 
“ churches under the rule,” that is, under the 
then establishment. “ This,” they say further, 
“ would encourage animosities between those 
“ who remained, and those who went off.” 
And in another part of the conference they ex¬ 
pressly refused to allow the plea of conscience 
as a motive for such separation, “ because this 
“ was what might be alleged by any erroneous 
“ conscience whatsoever*.” 

Such was the judgment of the then ruling 
party both in church and state. Such were 
the opinions of those, who, for the, first cen¬ 
tury after'the reformation, were the only con¬ 
siderable or acknowledged opponents of the 
established discipline of our church. If, not¬ 
withstanding the refusal of a toleration, no 
proceedings were actually had against the In¬ 
dependents, if they continued to hold their 
meetings unmolested, it must be ascribed to 
that influence among the people, and particu¬ 
larly with the army, which they contrived to 
obtain, and which finally put them into pos- 

* Collier’s Eccl. Hist* Vol. ii. p. 8*9. 
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session of power, and enabled them ta triumph 
over all opposition. 

Instead of wearying you with any more par¬ 
ticular details upon this part of our history, I 
shall conteut myself with two or three observa¬ 
tions upon what has thus been brought before 
you. 

First it appears, I think with sufficient clear¬ 
ness, according to what I formerly alleged, 
that, down to nearly the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century, there never was, not only any 
nation, but not any considerable body of men 
among any people, still less any ruling party 
or number of persons having authority, which 
held the tenet now so commonly brought for¬ 
ward of the indifference of all communions, or 
the licence of arbitrarily and without cause 
assigned separating from the ecclesiastical es¬ 
tablishment of that place to which a man be¬ 
longs. We shall find even the most inconsi¬ 
derable bodies among those who dissented from 
the churches under which they lived, nay, we 
shall find upon inquiry all the true servants of 
God who were suffering under persecution, ear¬ 
nest not simply for the liberty of worshipping 
God in uprightness and sincerity of heart, but 
for the propagation of the truth, for the remo¬ 
val in others as well as in themselves of that 
which they conceived to be corruption, and 

a 2 
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dangerous, if not damnable sin. We further 
find them all expressly, whenever they had an 
opportunity of explaining themselves, even in 
the very act of separating from their brethren, 
and however differing in other respects, yet 
joining in the open and unequivocal condemna¬ 
tion of schism. 

Secondly, I would call your attention to the 
time when, and the circumstances under which 
the latitudinarian principle was first with any 
effect avowed and acted upon. The sect indeed 
of the Independents was not wholly unknown 
before the days of the rebellion. The Brownish 
in particular, though disclaimed by their bre¬ 
thren who succeeded them, excited consider¬ 
able notice in the days of Elizabeth. But their 
reign was neither long nor widely extended. It 
was only in the moment of confusion and compa¬ 
rative anarchy, at that juncture of civil warfare, 
which, as it does violence to the strongest of our 
social feelings, tends more completely than any 
other to unhinge the mind, it was then only, 1 
say, when the kingdom was literally “ divided 
“ against itself,". that any countenance was ob¬ 
tained, or power possessed by those who de¬ 
clared against all subordination or control in 
the administration of their spiritual concerns 
Nor can it be doubted that it was the,very wild¬ 
ness and unsteadiness of their principles, their 
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being so readily “carried about with every 
“ wind of doctrine*,” which, as it made them 
more useful and ready tools for the advance- 
ment of Cromwell in his views upon the sove¬ 
reignty, so it procured them in return that 
degree of protection and countenance from him 
which raised them in cousequence above their 
more regular and scrupulous brethren. 

Thirdly, we may observe, as we are in Scrip¬ 
ture called upon to do, what were the imme¬ 
diate “fruits” of this extreme laxity of princi¬ 
ple, when thus recognized and having obtained 
a kind of solid footing. History will tell us 
that there was no time when such strange and 
monstrous tenets were openly and without fear 
or rebuke maintained. And this we learn not 
from one class of men, not from the writers of 
the oppressed church of England only, but from 
every author who has treated the subject. In 
particular from two divines of the Presbyterian 
communion, we have a most disgusting. and 
particular detail of these abominations. Strang 
as this word is, I must use it, because many of 
them did in no degree stop short of impiety and 
blasphemy. By Edwards, in his Gangrmna, not 
less than two hundred of these sects are reckon¬ 
ed up; and the plain and simple account of the 
pious and honest, though in some respects weak 

* Epb« iv. 14. 
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and erring Richard Baxter, must convince 
every reasonable man how largely all these sec¬ 
taries dealt in hypocrisy and self-delusion". 

Of a tenet which first shewed itself at such a 
period, which as soon as it gathered strength was 
attended with such effects, can we be otherwise 
than distrustful ? Must we not say that in this 
respect, experience has confirmed what is other¬ 
wise to be collected from Scripture? 

The vanity and unsoundness of these sects, I 
the ranters and the seekers, and so many more, 
further appear from the little hold which they 
were able to take upon even the prejudices of 
men. Of most of them we know nothing but 
what we read in the history of those times. 
Independency however, we must admit, not 
only in its general principle, but in some of its 
original forms has kept its ground, and indeed | 
very widely extended its empire. It has so 
increased and acquired such strength as greatly 
to outstrip its old competitor in the career of 
schism, and bids fair to throw it entirely into 
the shade. For you must be aware what a 
change Presbyterianism has undergone in later 
times, and even from the age of Baxter. Not 
only its numbers but its credit have greatly di¬ 
minished : so that this class of dissenters, which) 

IX See Baxter’s account. Life by S) Wester, p, 7$, & 102 k Cib* 
mys Abridgment, pp. 89, 98 k seq. 
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as I have before observed, was originally the 
most powerful, nay the only one which first 
raised and maintained itself against the estab¬ 
lished government, has lost all its weight, and 
hardly retains a name in this kingdom. If I 
am not mistaken, the nonconformists of Eng¬ 
land, at this moment, are generally, if not uni¬ 
versally, Independents: they have no synods, 
or system of discipline, answering to that which 
was established at Geneva, ot which now obtains 
in Scotland. If they are at all distinguished 
from one another, it is by their greater or less 
orthodoxy in doctrine, and perhaps the sort of 
ordination which they require for their mi¬ 
nisters. \ 

As long indeed as there were any of the Pres¬ 
byterians remaining, so long did they retain 
their attachment to church discipline, and so 
long continue both to lament the existing schism, 
and to testify their readiness to adopt such mea¬ 
sures as wojjld restore them to communion with 
the establishment. Hence the hopes which they 
entertained at the restoration of Charles the 2d, 
and the conferences at the Savoy, as well as 
those which had before taken place at Hampton 
Court in the reign of James the 1st. As, how¬ 
ever, a new set succeeded, and the obtaining of 
their demands became more and more hopeless^ 
they relaxed, by degrees, until at last, towards 
the end of the 17th century, a union took place 
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between this class of dissenters and die Inde¬ 
pendents, which put an end to their differences, 
and first led the way to that abandonment of 
fixed principle, which seems to be the great 
characteristic of all the separatists of the present 
day 19 . 

How indeed, by what means, and by what 
degrees, from that period, the minds, not only 
of the dissenters, but even of many members of 
the church, were gradually led to look with in¬ 
difference upon the progress of schism, and to 
be less and less sensible of the advantages which 
result from conformity, and a proper submission 
to authorised rulers, I have considered some¬ 
what in detail in my 1 first discourse, and need 
not now repeat. What was there said, also ren¬ 
ders unnecessary any further or more regular 
deduction of the state of our church,. or of its 
history, during the last hundred years. What¬ 
ever there was of peculiarity in it, has occa¬ 
sionally been pointed out,,and will come to be 
considered, as I now proceed shortly to bring 
before you the actual state of the different, or, 
at least, the mo6t prominent sects, which at pre¬ 
sent divide this country, and set themselves up 
in direct hostility to the establishment. 

In the very entrance upon this part of my sub- 

Xa This agreement took place, and was formally published in the 
year 1690 . See the articles at length in Calamy’s Abridgment, 
p. 476» 
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ject, however, it is evidently proper to draw one 
broad line of distinction, and to divide our op¬ 
ponents into two classes; one consisting of those 
which differ from us upon essential points of 
doctrine, and the other of those who have no 
such cause to allege for their separation. And 
we cannot but note this great difference between 
them, that, with respect to the former class, if 
they be really persuaded that the doctrine which 
they .maintain is the true faith, they do rightly 
in abstaining from our-communion. Whereas 
the latter, even if their objections were ever so 
well founded, as long as those objections relate 
to points which are either indifferent, or of tri¬ 
vial moment, will still be guilty of making un¬ 
necessary divisions in the church; or, in other 
words, of actual schism. 

We need not here be stopped by the difficul¬ 
ties which the German divines encountered in 
their attempts to ascertain what were funda¬ 
mentals in religion, and what were not. The 
general feeling in this country, for many years, 
has, if I mistake not, confined the application 
of the term of heresy to that error, which con¬ 
sists in denying or derogating from the divinity 
of our Lord. As the persons who hold this 
error are also those who maintain, and who alone 
(for I now put the Papists out of the question) 
maintain the heresy of Pelagius, I believe that 
this class will, with sufficient precision, include 
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all those who dissent upon what I consider as 
essential points. I must be understood, how¬ 
ever, as speaking of those who$e principles are 
clearly laid down, and avowed to the world; 
for it is certain that there are many individuals, 
and some sects, of which, either from the nature 
of their tenets, or the obscurity is which they 
contrive to involve themselves, it is difficult to 
pronounce whether their conduct partake more 
largely of heresy or of schism. Some of these 
also, as the Quakt rs for instance, by the opi¬ 
nions which they hold respecting the sacraments, 
'may be said most emphatically to excommunicate 
themselves from all other Christian societies. 
Of these I must be allowed only incidentally to 
take uotice. 

Upon this first class of dissenters I shall now 
proceed to observe, reserving the consideration 
of the second class of sectaries, those who ap¬ 
pear to me to be more properly schismatical, to 
my next and concluding discourse. 

I am aware indeed that it may be doubted by 
some whether it comes properly within my plan 
to take any particular notice of. persons, whose 
offence is not that of pure schism, but some¬ 
thing of a more serious and aggravated nature. 
I grant that heresy is usually considered in a 
different light from schism, and that according 
to the restrained and most common sense of the 
words, they do not fall under the same head. 
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Yet will it appear that both the nature of the 
thing, and the course of my argument, require 
that I should bestow upon the one, as upon the 
other, in this instance at least, some degree of 
attention. 

In the first place, differentas the things them¬ 
selves may be, yet if they are in fact involved 
with each other, if the one is in many cases the 
cause of the other, there will be no possibility 
of taking a full view of either of them without 
the other coming in some degree into considera¬ 
tion. Heresy, as I have before observed, may 
exist without schism. But that only proves the 
more strongly, that, when it actually does pro¬ 
duce schism, it cannot wholly be passed over 
by those who would trace, through either their 
.pauses or effects, the divisions whieh exist in 
the church. 

I am further led to do this, by the distinction 
which.pressed itself upon me in the course of 
my argument, when in vindicating the true 
principles upon which the Reformation pro¬ 
ceeded, and urging that it stood upon very dif¬ 
ferent grounds from those upon which any of 
the dissenters could, or did profess to stand in 
their separation from us, I admitted that if they 
could fix upon us any errors, nay, even one er¬ 
ror of the sort or magnitude which it was agreed 
by all Protestants belonged to the church of 
Rome, there could be nothing said against the 
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justice of their separation; and I went on to 
deny that even any attempt of that kind had 
ever been made by any, excepting only one 
class of dissenters. But in making the excep¬ 
tion I had this very, class in my mind, who do 
in fact impute to us a corruption of doctrine 
nearly, if not precisely the same as one of those 
which we charge upon the Romanists. 

For you will recollect that one of our objec¬ 
tions to the church of Rome is founded upon her 
invocation of the saints, which we justly regard 
as a direct breach of the first commandment, as 
giving to men that honour which belongs only 
, to God, which indeed he has in express words 
reserved to himself. But this is in fact what is 
imputed to us by those members of this sect 
who go the full length of the doctrine, who 
speak, as most boldly, so most consistently. 
By them the worship which we pay to Christ is 
expressly called idolatrous and blasphemous. 
And, if their tenets be well founded, if they 
rightly affirm that our Saviour is not God, that 
there is no warrant in Scripture for the doctrine 
of the trinity, we must admit that it is not with¬ 
out reason that all this is said, nay, that we are 
really guilty of the charge which they bring 
against us. 

It is true that this language is not, and cannot 
be held by a great proportion of this sect; for 
though they affect to be distinguished by one 
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common name, there is, and it is a feature to be 
remarked in all dissenters at this moment, a 
wonderful variety and discordancy in the opi¬ 
nions which are held among them, as well by 
congregations as by individuals. Indeed the 
name of Unitarians (to which, by the way, let 
it be observed, they have just the same, and no 
more true right, than the Papists have to be ex¬ 
clusively called Catholics) seems to have been 
adopted by them for the very purpose of uniting 
those in words who could never unite in sub¬ 
stance. It is simply a sort of rallying point 
against the established church: in every other 
respect their object and form of proceeding es¬ 
sentially vary among themselves. For, while 
the followers of Priestley and Evanson thus 
stigmatise the worship of Christ; by others of 
them he is adored, and has divine honours paid 
to him, as much, or nearly as much, as by us. 
The Arians; for example, through all the degrees 
which there are of them, allow him to be God, 
and admit his pre-existence; hay, that he cre¬ 
ated the world : only they maintain that he was 
born within time, and that the worship which 
they pay to him is not exactly the same, but 
relative and inferior to that which is due to the 
Father. Socinus also, the great leader of the 
modern Anti-Trinitarians, overcome by the 
strong and positive language of Scripture, not 
only held Christ to be an object of adoration, 
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tliough a mere man, but strongly reprobated, if 
he did not join in .persecuting those who were 
of a different opinion. If now we only con¬ 
sider the various shades of which these several 
tenets are capable, we may conceive what a vast 
variety of sentiments must exist among them. 
Indeed the distinguishing position of the greater 
part of their writers is, that they ought to have 
no fixed creed ; they conceive that the free 
spirit of inquiry, which they profess to be al¬ 
ways exercising to advantage, must be every 
day leading them to new discoveries and im¬ 
provements. And this was actually declared 
in the only attempt which was ever made at any 
thing like a regular profession of faith in that 
communion, or rather, I should say, in any of 
their communions' 5 . 

'* The Racovian Catechism, of which see a detailed account in 
Toulmin's Life of Socinus, p. 257 , 259 , & seq. I will add a 
quotation from this author, and another from Dr. Priestley, as il¬ 
lustrative of what I have above said of the variableness or diversity 
of the Socinian tenets, in their different congregations, and the im¬ 
propriety of the denomination of Unitarian, as assumed by them. 
Dr. Toulmin, speaking of some variations of this sort, says, M The 
“ alterations their sentiments underwent were the consequence of 
“ their avowed principles, and trie result of the free inquiry they 
“ allowed. The edition of the Catechism I have quoted was dif- 
“ ferent from a preceding publication of that kind, being in some 

places altered, in others corrected, and in some instances 
4t abridged. This they own, and their plea is not only a justifica- 
“ tion of those alterations, but a caveat against any censure of any 
«* future change in their religious system&c. Toulmin’s Life of 
11 Socinus, p. 279. Afterwards speaking of Biddle’s followers, he 
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But to my apprehension this is a sort of lan¬ 
guage, so far from being warranted by Scripture, 
that, on the contrary, this very fluctuation, ancl 
variety of opinion, appears to me to form of 
itself a very strong presumption against any sect 
that governs itself by such a principle. Faith 

says, “ it does not appear that this society subsisted after his death, 
99 nor have the Socinians made any figure, as a community, in 
" England. But theological sentiments, nearly resembling the 
99 Socinian system, have been held by various persons, and pro- 
“ bably are daily gaining ground, and of late years have been more 
l( openly avowed, and freely canvassed. Many societies, of PrO- 
“ testaut dissenters have become communities of professed Unita- 
,f rians, though chiefly upon the Arian scheme; and the Trini- 
“ tarian forms of worship, which are preserved in the church $f 
“ England, and which are so closely incorporated with all its ser- 
(t vices, methinks, must form an insuperable objection against 
u conformity, Adth all sincere and conscientious Unitarians,” &c. 
All this my reader will see agrees with what I say, except that I do 
not believe that the numbers of these dissenters are increasing. 
How too, of all persons, can Arians challenge the particular name 
of Unitarians ? For is not their system expressly that of two gods, 
the one supreme, and the other subordinate l What can be said 
for them that may not be urged by the Papist for the worship of 
saints, or by the Pagan for that of his dii minores ? Dr. Priestley 
in this agrees with me; as may be seen, I think, in his controversy 
with Dr. Price, and further in his Early Opinions, &c. vol. iv. 
p. 532 - 3 » where he has this remarkable passage. Assuming first 
that Dr. Clarke had satisfied the majority of learned Christians in 
this country, respecting “ the supremacy of one God, the Father, 
** and that Christ is only a creature," that is, that he had made 
them Arians ; he adds, “ If learned men will give equal attention 
99 to the subject of this work, we may expect that in an equally 
99 short space of time the controversy between the Arians and Uni- 
*• tarians will be decided.’* He goes on to intimate what is very 
•rue, that Arianitm i? * u halting between the two opinions.’* 
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is always, in Scripture, represented to us as some¬ 
thing steadfast and unchangeable. It is, on the 
other hand, one of the characteristics of error, 
that it is unstable, and knows not where to fix. 
And I would put it to you, whether this be not 
a characteristic mark particularly applicable to 
schism. 

Consider my text, which in more ways than 
one bears upon this question ; and take it with 
the words which precede, or with those which 
follow it. The apostle thus exhorts the disci¬ 
ples : “ Remember them which have the rule 
“ over you, who,” says he, “ have spoken the 
“ words of God ; whose faith follow, consider- 
“ ing the end of their conversation.” Now 
what is this end of their conversation r “ Jesus 
“ Christ, the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
“ for ever.” Something it is, surely, not chang¬ 
ing from day to day, but which all the world 
are, and have been obliged to maintain from 
the beginning, arid will continue to be so 
bounden to the end. A being, if I may add my 
comments, whose existence is thus asserted to 
have been from everlasting; an office to which 
lie was appointed before the worlds; a doctrine 
which always was, and must remain unchange¬ 
able. Some persons there are who, for obvious 
reasons, refer the text to the words which fol¬ 
low in the next verse: “ Be not carried away 
“ with divers and strange doctrines.” And so 
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they reason, that the words ie Jesus Christ, the 
“ same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever, ” 
means only that his doctrine is always the same, 
and cannot be changed by men 14 . Now were 
we even to restrict the interpretation of the pas¬ 
sage to this one point, for which, however, I see 
no reason, yet would not this give any effectual 
support to the cause of our adversaries. 

For, let me ask what is this doctrine'of Jesus 
Christ which is “ the same yesterday, and to-day, 
“ and for ever,” whidh is thus peculiar to him, 
which yet was, from the earliest time, and will 
continue for ever ? What is, in other words, 
this gospel, this “ mystery,” which, as the apos¬ 
tle tells us, was “ kept secret” (it existed, you 
observe, but was kept secret), “ since the world 
“ began ; but now” (that is in Christ) “ was 
“ made manifest, and by the Scriptures of the 
“ prophets, according to the commandment of. 
“ God, made known to all nations for the obe- 
“ dience of faith*.” What, I say, was, or could 
be this mystery, but the cross and passion of 
Christ, and our redemption through him,*,the 
atonement which he made for our sins ? A 
doctrine this, be it now considered, which 
stands, and can only be built upon the divinity 
of our Lord ; which therefore every Arian and 

14 See Lindsey’s Sequel to the Apology, and Dr. Clarke J there 
quoted, p. 281. 

• Romans, xvil 25. 
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Sochian, every opposer of the orthodox tenet, 
is by necessary consequence bound to oppose. 
Where, I say, shall we find any other doctrine 
peculiar to Christianity ? Take this away, and 
what did our Lord teach, hut what Moses, and 
every teacher of righteousness before him had 
taught? Will it be said that the moral precepts 
of the go$pel were different from those of the 
law ? The knowledge of God, our duty towards 
our neighbour, are these also let forth under the 
new covenant differently from what they were 
under the old ? So far from it, our Lord laid 
them down, and, as it should seem, studiously 
so, in the very words of Moses. What then w 
tliis doctrine of Christ, I repeat it, but that re¬ 
mission of sins through his blood, which is so 
explicitly laid down in Sqripture, but which it 
is the constant but fruitless endeavour of every 
Unitarian to explain away? If indeed Christ, 
in dying, made not an atonement for our sins, 
why is his death so magnified ? If he was not 
God, why are his sufferings .considered as so 
precious ? Why should his cross be counted 
“ a stumbling block to the Jews, and to the 
“ Greeks foolishness*?” It was no novelty to 
the one or to the other to hear of innocence op¬ 
pressed, or good men suffering under an unjust 
judgment. Bui what shocked then) was the 

* \ Cor. i.,23. 
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idea that this should happen to a divine being. 
This it wjas which they treated, and their fol- 
lowers in these days treat as an absurdity and 
impiety; even that he by whom the world was 
made should come to his own,” and not only not 
be received by them, but suffer an ignominious 
death at their hands. This is the doctrine 
which yet is so clearly laid down in the Scrip¬ 
tures, that no man reading them, as he would 
any other book, can fail to see it there recorded: 
nor is it met by our adversaries in any other 
way than by opposing human opinions and 
judgments against the express word of God. 

Clear indeed, and direct as are many of the 
texts which speak of our Lord as God, which 
give him all the attributes of the Deity, it seems 
to me that the most conclusive, as well as the 
most satisfactory mode of establishing this great 
truth, is to take the whole scope and tenor of 
Scripture, as directed to this one point, the sa¬ 
tisfaction which he made for our sins. No such 
satisfaction it is allowed on all hands, could be 
made by any creature. This being then granted, 
and the consequence following, as it inevitably 
must, that every text which proves that our Sa¬ 
viour made a proper atonement for the sins of 
the world, also proves him to be God; let the 
•most illiterate, or the most learned man, take up 
the writings of the apostles and evangelist?, and 
read straight forward, and without prejudice,, 
▲ ▲ * 
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and I will venture to say that he cannot avoid 
seeing, the doctrine in question set forth in cha¬ 
racters the most plain and intelligible. If he 
.wiH besides go on and look into ecclesiastical 
history, he will, also find that it has been the doe- 
trine. pf the great' body of believers, from the 
just preaching of the gospel down to the pre¬ 
sent flay 4 Nor is this constant prevalence of 
the doctrine a small argument in its favour. 
For can we conceive that God, who has pro¬ 
mised to be with his church to the end, would 
jsuffef her to go on uniformly, day after day, and 
year after year, under a delusion thus professed 
.and preached by men of an undoubted holy life, 
jby confessors and martyrs ? Nor is that true 
.which has sometimes been urged, that the cor- 
. ruptions of popery have met with th&same long 
and uninterrupted reception. Most of them, 
as I have shewn, are of a comparatively very 
late date ; aud of none of them can it be said that 
they have for any long time been universally, 
and without question received. On this ground, 
therefore, and as decisive of the question, we 
might surely ask, with what church, or de¬ 
scription of Christians, is to be found “Jesus 
“ Christ, the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
“ for ever ?” 

Let me press the contrast further in one other 
instance. Between the great, body of the Pro¬ 
testant churches (all of them, be it-remembered, 
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holding the doctrine of the Trinity) there' was,, 
at the time of the reformation, a most perfect' 
consent as to the grounds upon -which they se¬ 
parated from the church of Rome. In this re¬ 
spect they all bore testimony for one. another. 
The same consent upon the same points has 
continued and continues to exist at this day. 
Take Lutherans, Calvinists, or Church of Eng¬ 
land men, all have precisely the same opinion 
(I speak this of those who have any opinion at 
all) of the abominations of the church of Rome 
as was entertained from the beginning by our 
ancestors. But now is this the case with those 
who have since separated from their national 
churches; more especially the separatists from 
our church, whether in points of doctrine or of 
discipline ? Have they not shifted their ground; 
and that repeatedly ? It is most notorious that 
they have. And with respect to the divinity of 
our Saviour in particular, there is, as I have 
already shewn, the most astonishing variable¬ 
ness prevailing among those who dissent upon 
that ground. Nothing is more notorious than 
Avhat I have said of the changes of opinion as 
well as actual variations in practice which have 
happened and are daily taking place among 
them. 

But this is not ail. The Unitarians of this age 
have in order to support their error, had recourse 
to an expedient of so dangerous a nature^sb ap^ 
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proichirtgto sacrilege, that it cannot be tdo strong¬ 
ly reprobated. It deserves the more to be noticed 
as it discpvers so plainly the weakness of their 
cause. It fully admits what I have above stated 
that the Scriptures but too plainly pronounce 
thyeir condemnation. In consequeuce some of 
their late Writers, being pressed with texts 
which speak so decidedly against them, hive 
boldly pronounced all those which contain any 
thing contrary to their ideas to be spurious, and 
ho part of the genuine word of God. One of 
these 'great champions confined his attack to the 
beginning of St. Matthew’s and of St, Luke’s 
gospeP; but another of them, whose labours 
in the cause have very lately been brought for¬ 
ward again to our notice 1 *, has laid violent 
hands tot only upon the same part of St Luke’s 
gospel, but upon the whole of the other three 
gospels, together with by much the greater 
portion of the epistles. Much the same liberties 
have at times been taken with the Old Testa¬ 
ment, an d not long ago one of their critics, 
after reviewing an attempt of this sort, congra¬ 
tulated the Christian world upon the satisfac¬ 
tory result which he drew, that after giving up 
what was according to hint not without reason 

'* Dr. Priestley, for which see his History of Early Opinions 
•opeernjng Christ. 

Eyaosoo, of who* sermons an edition, with his life, has lat*l; 
feeajiut^she4, 
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impeached, we should yet retain all that was 
good of the books of Moses and some other 
more important parts of holy writ 17 . 

/ This, as you may recollect, is a mode of 
proceeding which is not new. It was used 
by the heretics of the first ages; but with 
so little of real or permanent success, as, 
one would have thought, would sufficiently 
have discouraged a repetition of the attempt; 
especially at this time when the canon of the 
Scriptures has been so long and so clearly ascer- 

** The Monthly Reviewer; who, at the end of review ofhisEich* 
horn’s Introduction to the Old Testament, by which the authority 
of almost every book which it contains is more or less shaken, tells 
us that, <( After all this severe criticism, it may seem consolatory 
* € to observe that it would at most be justifiable to expel from the 
u present canon only Esther, Jonah, and the legend concerning 
** Daniel. The other works retain their claim unimpeached. 
** There is nothing in the point of view which has here been taken 
** of the Hebrew writings that ought at all to alarm the jealousy of 
4t the most faithful Christian.** This same point of view only 
allows the pentateuch to be a work of Moses in the main bijt occa¬ 
sionally interpolated. The same of Joshua. As to Samuel and 
the historical books they are all declared to be written after the cap¬ 
tivity. As to other >ooks; of that which is ascribed to Isaiah, the 
greater part is declared not to be written by him, but, as the re¬ 
viewer seems to think, by Daniel. The book of Daniel (a book 
cited by our Saviour himself, and which more than any other it has 
puzzled Jews and Infidels of all sorts to answer) is condemned as 
* “ the legend concerning baniel !•* And in all this (< there is no- 
thing to alarm the jealousy of a faithful Christian!” Especially 
when we consider what might be accomplished by a tnore adven¬ 
turous hand, if thi^ attempt of Eichborn should be received by the 
Christian world with the same complacency with which it is haded 
by this reviewer. See Monthly Review, Vol. xxiii. N. S. p. 497 . 
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tained. It might have been expected that men 
would not easily have been brought to follow 
the steps of the Ebionites and Cerinthians, of 
Marcion and of Manes. 

Such being the opinions actually entertained 
and the practices resorted to by this first class 
of sectaries, it must I think be evident to you 
as to me, that, as long as they continue so to 
act and to think, their differences from us, as 
they are fundamental, must continue irrecon- 
cileable, and keep them separated from our 
communion. So far from requiring them to 
join with us under these circumstances, we must 
rather wonder if there should be found among 
us, an)'individuals, who holding such opinions 
venture not only to join in our prayers but to 
administer our sacraments. As to the separatiou 
from us of those who are really conscientious in 
what we must call their blindness, it is an evil 
undoubtedly, but one which must be submitted 
to, until it shall please God, by opening their 
eyes, to bring them back into his church and 
number them with the true Israelites. While 
they continue to look upon us in the light of 
idolaters, and we charge them with being rebels 
to their God, with denying the Lord who 
bought them, how is it possible that we can 
agree in the essentials of worship, that we can 
pray with the same spirit ? Without gross pre¬ 
varication on the one side or on the other, there 
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can be, it is clear, no sort of unity in our. de¬ 
votions. 

The same observation will, I fear, hold good 
with respect to most of those whose tenets I 
have mentioned as being involved in obscurity 
either involuntary or studied. Of the Quakers 
indeed even the peculiarities of their discipline 
and of their exterior deportment are so founded 
in the affectation of singularity and soconfirmed 
by the most inveterate pride and obstinacy* 8 , 
their 'pretensions to immediate inspiration are 
so derogatory to the authority of the holy Scrip¬ 
tures, and so open the door to every wild and 
fantastic opinion, that it is hardly possible to 
reason, much less to come to any agreement 
with them. The wildness and want of certainty 
'which is intimately combined with their mys¬ 
ticism, does indeed constantly expose them to 
the danger of falling into great inconveniences. 

18 Let those who would condemn these expressions as too strong 
look into the early history and publications of the Quakers, before 
they assumed the specious clothing with which their doctrines were 
veiled by Barclay and Penn. Nay, let them consult their late panegyrist 
Clarkson, who every where talks of them as a (t highly professing 
l< body:” who in truth shews them to be what Tom Paine, mean¬ 
ing to recommend them in his Age of Reason, said they were, “ little 
“ more than Deists.” One of Clarkson’s expressions is so truly 
bombast that I cannot help citing it as a specimen. “ Hence titles, 
4< in the glare of which some people lose the dignity of their vision, 
€t have no magical effect upon Quakers.*’ Portraiture of Quakerism, 
Vol. iii. p. 209. He is very fond of this idea of Quakers keeping 
up the dignity of man* &c. 
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This has appeared very evidently in some late 
proceedings of the sect. Some of their mem¬ 
bers having shewn too decided a propensity to 
what are called the Unitarian tenets, and hav¬ 
ing followed Dr. Priestley and the Monthly Re¬ 
viewers in their rejection of parts of Scripture, 
have been put to silence by their general assem¬ 
bly, even without being allowed to be heard 
in their defence. The society has in conse¬ 
quence been complained of, and not without 
reason, as acting contrary to its own princi¬ 
ples 19 . Indeed the whole transaction has very 
plainly exposed the slippery foundation upon 
Which they stand, and makes it probable that 
that is, or will soon become true which is stated 
by a late panegyrist of theirs as matter of la¬ 
mentation, that they are a decreasing sect". To 
us it can only be matter of satisfaction that 
there should be such a probability of their 
, being in due time reclaimed from their errors. 

I have thus pointed out to your notice that 
description of dissenters whose differences from 


See a Narrative of the Proceedings in America of the Society 
called Quakers in the case of Hannah Barnard, &c. Printed for John* 
son, 1804, There hare, I think, been other cases of the same 
Bort which excited the attention of the Monthly Reviewer at the 
time. 

•° Clarkson in bis Portraiture before cited. As he appears tQ 
have written under the patronage of the Quakers, and on their be* 
haif, his authority must be taken to be of no small weight upon 
this point. 
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Us are so essential ahd fundamental as to leave 
no prospect of union Without a thorough change 
in their ideas of our common religion. They 
thus, as I have before observed, stand to us in 
Somewhat the same relation as that in Which we 
Stand to the Romanists The question in both 
eases is & direct one; namely, oh which side 
the truth lies. It admits of no compromise. 
As to our doctrine, which is and has beett 
through all ages the general doctrine of the 
church, it has been so ably defended and sup¬ 
ported ; more especially in this country, and 
even among my predecessors in this lecture, 
there have been found so many pious and 
learned men prepared and able to put to silence 
the gainsayers; that perhaps even what little I 
have said upon the subject might have been 
spared. I have indeed only treated it incidep^ 
tally, as having caused and causing one of the 
main divisions in the church, though of that, 
kind which is distinguishable, and which I was 
therefore called upon to distinguish from pure 
schism. 

If I have enlarged upon it somewhat more 
than was strictly necessary, let me be excused 
by the high importance which every true be«* 
liever myst attach to this above all other points 
of doctrine. And when I add that a right uu- 
derstandiug of the cross of Christ must always 
be most useful even in promoting that union 
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which it is the object of these discourses to 
enforce, I may well be justified by the example 
and the .words of that true'and divinely inspired 
servant of God, who when combating the pro¬ 
pensity to schism which he had observed among 
the Corinthians, declared and laid down as his 
main principle, that “ when be came to them 
“ he was determined to know nothing among 
“ them save Christ Jesus and him crucified *.’ 1 

* 1 Cor. ii. 2, 
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James iii. 1. 


My Brethren, be not many Masters, knowing that 
•. we shall receive the greater Condemnation. 


There has been a difference of opinion respect¬ 
ing the true sense of this text. To some it has 
appeared that St. James intended no more than 
to enforce the strong admonition of our Saviour 
against the too hasty or rash censuring of our 
neighbours, to bid us ‘‘ not to judge lest we 
“ should be judged.” The other and, I appre¬ 
hend, cjearly the sounder interpretation, sup¬ 
poses the apostle to express a disapprobation of 
those men, who, from a too great love of dis¬ 
tinction or some other bad motive, set themj- 
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selves up as teachers of the word, without hav¬ 
ing previously obtained the proper qualifica¬ 
tions, or duly prepared themselves for the dis¬ 
charge of so important an office. That this is 
the true meaning of the apostle must sufficiently 
appear from the word here used, 

and somewhat inaccurately rendered “master,” 
■which in every other passage of scripture is ap¬ 
plied to men who teach; and not who “judge” 
in the sense which belongs to the other inter-* 
pretation. It has also been well observed that 
the phrase, “ be not many,” only condemns an 
improper eagerness to be the thing understood, 
that it implies that the thing must exist; which 
cannot be of such improper or unjust judging 
as we are here supposed to be cautioned against. 
Lastly, it may he added that the apostle by 
saying, “ we shall receive the greater condem- 
“ nation,” or rather “the more strict judg- 
** ment,” includes himself in the number of 
those who are or.may be subject to this judg¬ 
ment; which might with much propriety be 
said, if the words refer to the pastoral office: 
but not soproperly if they were pointed against 
slander or the rash and unmerited censure of 
others; these being faults of which the apostle 
neither was, nor would, even for the sake of 
example, suppose himself to be guilty. 

Thus explained, the caution of St. James ap¬ 
plies with great force to that error of which I 
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atn discoursing; or rather to that disposition 
and that habit which are particularly apt 
to produce and encourage divisions in the 
church*. , 

It is also peculiarly applicable to this division 
of my subject upon which I am now entering. 
For it is not any corruption of doctrine of; 
which the apostle complains; but of that spirit 
of ambition which induces men to press for¬ 
ward as leaderswhich causes them eagerly to 
thrust themselves into that office, which should 
never be undertaken without the most serious 
and deliberate consideration, which even those 
who are best qualified to labour in it, never 
can, or should undertake without a deep sense 
of its awfulness, and of .the heavy responsibility 
which is imposed upon all those by whom it is 
exercised. 

' How much this sort of error prevails among 
us, it is impossible for any man not to observe 
even upon the most transient view: and it? 
wide and increasing extent will be distinctly 
shewn as I proceed according to the plan which 
J laid down. 

You will recollect then that in the conclusion 
of my last discourse, having brought down the 
history of our church from the reformation tp 

* For more on this head bishop Bull may be consulted, whom I 
have chiefly followed in what I have above stated. See Vol. 1. 
Sermon ?L of his English works. 
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our days, I proceeded to consider the nature of 
the religious divisions which at this moment 
prevail in the country; and I distinguished the 
separatists from our establishment into two 
classes; the one differing frorh us upon funda¬ 
mental points of doctrine; the other having no 
such objection to our communion. Of the for¬ 
mer I then spoke somewhat at large: and it now 1 
remains for me to inquire into the state of those 
other brethren of ours, whose estrangement 
from us I consider as being,, even upon their 
own shewing, unsupported by any sufficient 
cause: and who therefore are more directly im¬ 
plicated in the guilt, whatever it be, of keeping 
up schisms in the church. 

The course which I should naturally take 
would be to lay before you the different descrip* 
tions, by which the individuals of this class of 
sectaries are distinguished, with their particular 
tenets and the grounds upon which they at¬ 
tempt to justify their separation from, and hos¬ 
tility to, the establishment. But to any man who 
will undertake to do this, difficulties almost in¬ 
surmountable will present themselves. For the 
truth is, as I have already observed, that the 
same variety, the same changeableness, nay, 
the same inconsistency will be found in this 
class of dissenters as in those which in my last 
discourse I noticed. The nonconformists in 
this kingdom (for this name, I apprehend, be- 
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longs principally to those who differ not from 
ns in doctrine, but object only to conformity 
on account of our discipline.) The Noncon¬ 
formists of this time, I say, have so little of 
settled opinion, with respect to the causes Of 
their dissent from us, they have indeed now so 
long takqn it for an established truth, that their 
separation from us stands in no need of any apo¬ 
logy. that we must not wonder if we find that the 
principle, or rather want of principle, upon 
which they justify their refusal to be connected 
with us, should keep them unconnected with 
each other.- 

To this state of things we may attribute the 
prevalence of that general appellation of dis¬ 
senters, which is studiously affected by all sects. 
They reap from it two advantages: first, it is a 
common bond of union (and the only one 
equally comprehensive which could be devised, 
since it even takes in that other class of the 
Unitarians), in their opposition to the national 
church. It also supersedes the necessity of their 
ascertaining, nay, of their inquiring into the 
particular cause why they refuse to join in com¬ 
munion with us; or rather why they will not 
submit to the rule in ecclesiastical matters, which 
is established by law. 

True it is, we sometimes hear of new and old 
Dissenters, now and then of Presbyterians, and 
very often indeed of Methodists. Rut it would 

B a 
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be very difficult to apply with a distinctness, of 
Certainty* sufficiently appropriate, even these 
denominations to the particular Congregations.. 
The real fact is, that in this, our day, with very 
few exceptions, all the distinctions upon which 
separation was wont to be justified, are done 
away. 

Of course, when the substance of things is 
gone, the names can no longer be retained to any 
good purpose. The words “ Presbyterian” and 
“ Independent” are therefore scarcely ever now 
beard of as applicable to a congregation. The 
one would imply a form of discipline which does 
not exist; and the other, as denoting a denial of 
that, or any other such form, is no longer ne* 
cessary to be used. 

Indeed where there is so little certainty or 
permanency ia the ground upon which 'any 
body of men meet together, it is rather to be 
expected that they would be cautious in assum¬ 
ing any distinguishing title. We find accord¬ 
ingly that those names which are, or have been 
appropriated to any sect of dissenters in these, 
or in former days, have not, for the most part, 
originated with themselves, but have been fixed 
upon them by other persons, who were struck 
with some singularity in their demeanor or 
practice. 

But whatever may be the case as to the Dame, 
it-,must be agreed that in fact, and in substance. 
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the number of the Presbyterians, properly so 
called, nay, of the old Independents, is dwin¬ 
dling away, and that they both bid fair to be 
swallowed up in that more powerful and popular 
description of enthusiasts which go about under 
the name of Methodists; and who, without pub¬ 
licly professing that great latitude of principle 
in religious matters, upon which the advocates 
for the dissenters at large now rest the cause, 
do, in effect, avail themselves of it in the most 
extraordinary degree. 

There is indeed something very surprising in 
the growth and prevalence of this sect. When 
and how they first appeared I had occasion to 
mention in the beginning*of these discourses ; 
and you may recollect that hostility to the' 
church, or at least dissent from her articles, 
even those which relate to discipline, did not 
originally form any part of their profession. 
Indeed some of the individuals of their body were 
decidedly adverse to the petition against sub¬ 
scription, which was presented to Parliament in 
1772 . They have therefore, by some of the 
ad vocates of the lax system, been said not to be 
properly entitled to the name of dissenters*. 

* What the madness of these new dissenters is I cannot guess, 

< nor what new dissenters he means, unless he has the Methodists' 

< in his eye; if 90, what right has he to call them dissenters 

« They pretend, at least, and in my opinipn have pretty well nigh 
‘ made good their pretence, that they are equally orthodox, at*d 

B B 2 
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They did originally, and do to this day found tlieff 
claim to notice upon the presumed necessity of 
a more active ministry of the Word. Their 
teachers profess to supply the zeal and the ex¬ 
ertion which they state to be wanting in the 
regularly ordained clergy. They declare them¬ 
selves to be called in an especial manner to take 
care of those flocks which are perishing, merely 
because they are not provided with pastors suf¬ 
ficiently vigilant and able. Aud although in 
some of their assemblies, more especially in that 
which follows the late John Wesley, some or¬ 
dination, and some previous instruction is usu¬ 
ally, if not always required, yet the principle 
being once declared, and precedents established 
of men taking upon themselves the pastoral 
office, in consequence of an alleged inward 
call, only known to themselves, and not subject 
to any examination or sanction from others, 
the consequence has been, that the country has 
been inundated with an incalculable number of 
illiterate and uninformed teachers of the word ; 
that men who had no means nor opportunity of 
studying the Scriptures, or getting at a right 
knowledge and understanding of their contents, 
have taken upon themselves to inform and in- 

€t equally sincere Conformist*, at they who accuse them of hete- 
rt fodoxy and irregularity.** Occasional Remarks upon some Ute 
Strictures on the Confessional* part ii. See Blackbume*s Work* 
*el. yi. p, 271, n. See ajso vol. vii. pp. 77 and 88. 
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struct others; that Is, to give those just and en¬ 
larged notions of religion which themselves could 
not have acquired. 

The mischief which arises from all this may 
be conceived, if we adyert only to a few of its 
consequences. Taken fronj the lowest of the 
people, these men of course pop fine their preach¬ 
ing to individuals of the same description; that 
is* to the lowest and most ignorant classes; to 
those who are most likely to be led away by 
unsound doctrine; among whom there is no 
chance that falsehood should meet with detecr 
tion, or error with reproof. The evil therefore 
makes its way precisely where it is least likely 
to meet with opposition; and the very coarse¬ 
ness and vulgarity of phrase which is used by 
these men, is often of itself a recommendation, 
jis it is a mark of their adapting themselves, as 
far as they are intelligible at all, to the capaci¬ 
ties and habits of their hearers. 

This ignorance in the teachers, and in the 
taught, this mischief of “ the blind leading the 
“ blind,,” becomes more serious, when it is re¬ 
collected what are the subjects usually agitated 
in these assemblies, by and before such men. 
The great doctrines by which Whitfield and his 
followers chose to be distinguished, are, as jt 
is but too well known, the Calvinistic tenets of 
absolute decrees, of unconditional election and 
reprobation. To these is joined that other tenet, 
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maintained alike by them and the other class, of 
Methodists, that every man who is thus elected, 
to grace has an inward and sensible assurance 
of his salvation: that, on the other hand, they 
who do not enjoy this sort of experience, as they 
call it, however innocent their life, or whatever 
their endeavours after righteousness may be, 
must be taken to be among the number of the 
reprobate, to be still “ dead in trespasses and 
“sins*.” 

The evil tendency of these doctrines, more 
especially when operating upon those who are 
weak and uninformed; not only is evident, but 
has in fact been manifested in many individual 
instances, as well as in their general effect upon 
the sect. It is plain how directly they lead to 
a presumption, or to a despondency alike un¬ 
christian ; how they tend to weaken, instead of 
strengthening the bonds of charity. The “ hor- 
“ rible decree,’’asCalvin himself calls it, operates 
most forcibly and fatally to seal up the bowels 
of compassion, even against those who are nearest 
in . blood. This indeed cannot be matter of 
wonder, since we know that it has often armed 
a man against himself in the agonies of that 
despair, which was grounded in the apprehen¬ 
sion that as to him the mercy of God could only 
work to‘the aggravating of his condemnation. 

• Ephes. ii. 1. 
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On the other hand, the security of those whom 
a more sanguine temperament, and a natural 
disposition to cheerfulness, has filled with the 
contrary persuasion, has not only been productive 
of pride and arrogance, but led by a conse¬ 
quence too natural, to great relaxation both in 
morals and in practice. 

That indeed, in many of the meetings belong¬ 
ing to this sect, the most direct antinomianism 
is preached, I believe, will hardly be denied: 
Nay, I do not doubt that if a man were to take 
the pains to collect, and set down the tenets, or 
rather the random and hazarded opinions deli¬ 
vered by these teachers, he. would find a variety 
as great,'and of nearly the same sort, as is re¬ 
corded in the Gangraena. The manners of the 
times indeed, with the better understanding of 
Scripture, and the more wide diffusion of the 
spirit of charity which prevail, greatly owing, 
by the by, to the exertions of that national- 
phurch which is so vilified, may operate in some 
degree to restrain the extrayagance of their 
flights: but still the catalogue,would be found 
but too numerous and disgusting. 

If I have not ranked errors so dangerous arid 
gross among the fundamental points, which may 
in some sort excuse or justify separation, it is, 
first, because the persons who teach them pro¬ 
fess, however falsely, to teach nothing but what’ 
is contained in the articles of our church. Se-» 
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condly, because the error consists not so- tnucb 
in preaching doctrines radically false and un« 
founded, as in the exaggeration with which the 
true doctrine is urged, in the extreme to which 
it is pushed, and the manner in. which it is dis¬ 
torted. It is not indeed to be denied that there 
have been divines of our church, not however 
as has been supposed, the immediate authors of 
our reformation, who maintained the doctrine 
of absolute decrees, and perhaps as strongly as 
Calvin himself did. It is also most certain that 
such were the opinions of the old Puritans ; and 
if the late Presbyterians and Independents have 
been somewhat moderate upon these topics, they 
©we it very much to their intercourse with the 
divines of the establishment. But those of out 
church, and even the sounder Puritans, who 
held this doctrine most positively in former days, 
were careful to keep in the shade all that was 
dangerous or derogatory to the moral precepts 
of the gospel, and: to guard against every mis¬ 
take in practice to which it might give occa¬ 
sion* ** . In stating therefore their ideas of abso- 


* A remsikabk instance of this we have in Whitgift, who is on 
all hands allowed to have been a most decided Calvinist, tie found 
fault with the university of Cambridge for their proceedings against 
Barret, one of their- preachers, and for a retractation which they had 
hif9 sign ; (f fqr,that/’ among other reasons, “ in some parts 

** of his retractation they had made him affirm that wMch was con 
44 trary to, the doctrine holden and expressed by many sound and 
44 learned divines in the church of England, and in other churches 
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lute election and reprobation, they failed not to 
caution their hearers against -applying the doc¬ 
trines to themselves, or to any other individual; 
and while they declared the outward works of 
a man to be the only proof of his inward justi¬ 
fication, they reprobated in the strongest terms 
the abominations of antinomianism; while they 
held that the elect could not finally fall from 
grace, they maintained also that it was only by 
his actual perseverance in righteousness that a 
man could know that he was one of the num¬ 
ber. Their preaching was perhaps not yery con¬ 
sistent with their doctrine, but it kept clear of 
evil. The contrary, however, has been most 
directly, and lamentably the case, since the 
wider propagation of schism has cast the 
handling of these most delicate and danger¬ 
ous points upon men, who are as conspicuous 
for their rashness and violence, as for their want 
of education, and of all acquired knowledge. 
In their hands these terrible weapons are wielded 
without judgment, and without discretion, and 
upon all occasions, simply because they are 

“ likewise, pen of best account: and that which, for his own 
<( part, he thought to be false, and contrary to the Scriptures. For 
“ the Scriptures were plain, that God, by his absolute will, did not 
hate and reject any man without an eye to his sin. There might 
** be impiety in believing the one; theife could be none in believing 
<€ the other. Neither was it contrary to any article of the church 
of England, but rather agreeable thereunto/’ Strype’s Life of 
Whitgift, p. 441, And he shews great anxiety to keep them quiet 
upon such points. 
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found to be of the greatest power in exciting 
the imagination and interesting the feelings of 
the weaker brethren. They are made therefore 
to supply the place of argument and of elo¬ 
quence; to supersede every other, hoover per 
pessary or wholesome doctrine. Making the 
whole mystery of salvation to consist in a man'Si 
opinion of himself, these deceivers do in fact 
“ change the truth of God into a lie*,” they 
give to the proud and the scornful what is pro¬ 
mised only to the humble and‘the meek. 

That however this style of preaching should 
he more and more practised every day, that it 
should gain such ground is not surprising. It 
warmly interests, while it deeply alarms those 
who are unable to detect its fallacy. It holds 
out the stake of a professed gamester, often 
desperate and always, anxious, but great in its 
object. On the other hand, to the preacher 
it is a most useful engine; a short and com¬ 
pendious way of doing the work. For we know 
that it requires both knowledge and temper and, 
patience to reason soberly “ of righteousness, 
temperance and judgment to comef,” but it 
requires no pains nor study to qualify a man 
for harping always upon the same string; for 
bellowing out to affrighted multitudes that 
unless they feel quite sure that they shall be 

* Romans i. t 5 . + Acts xxiv. 25. 
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saved, they will ineyitabiy be damned. Instead 
of bidding men to “ do justice and to love 
“ mercy, and to walk humbly before their 
“ God*,” and shewing them the way in which 
these and the like commandments must be ful¬ 
filled, how much more easy must it be to say 
and to repeat only. Be confident and have faith, 
and your salvation is sure. Such are the lead¬ 
ing traits of that doctrine, in which the whole 
of Christianity is made to consist; and in the 
delivering of which many impieties and blas¬ 
phemies are put forth, which almost exceed, as 
indeed they have been compared to those of the 
Papists 4 . 

All this is accompanied with the most gross 
and indiscriminate calumnies against the regular 
clergy, who are treated as “ dumb dogs,” as 
watchmen who sleep upon their posts; as men 
who are totally unmindful of the solemn duty 
which they have bound themselves to discharge. 
While these adversaries of ours thus declaim to> 
their hearers upon our neglect, they fail not to 
magnify their own diligence ; their labours are 
contrasted with ours in the most invidious way, 

* Micah vi. 8. 

4 Particularly by bishop Lavington in his €€ Enthusiasm of Me¬ 
thodists and Papists compared,” where the reader may see a strong 
resemblance with great clearness made out. 
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and in such a manner as to throw the advantage 
all on their side*. 

• Of this I can adduce a tery strong instance in which the attack 
is made personally upon me. The reader mpst fust be informed 
that a magazine set on foot by John Wesley onder the tide of the 
Arrrvinian Magazine is now continued by his followers under the title 
of the Methodist Magazine: and that the publication pf it is as regu¬ 
larly provided for at the annual conference of that sect, as any other 
of their most important objects. In tbjs magatme thqre is a parti¬ 
cular department inscribed by them, “ The truth of God defended,*’ 
in which publications inimical to their connexion are reviewed. 
To this ordeal, such as it is, was subjected (in January afnd February 
1807) a sermon which I preached before the archdeacon of Bucks 
in the spring preceding; and in which 1 had touched shortly upon 
the points which are the subject of the present discourses. For this 
good deed the heads of the sect have raved against me most furiously 
in every possible way. They have attacked the style as well as the 
matter of the sermon; and represented rite as equally ignorant of 
facts and unsound in doctrine. Their objection to me as a bad 
writer seems to consist in this, that I have cabled the publication 
of a sermon a thing ; that I have said that to have added notes to a 
sermon would " in some degree have altered the nature of the 
•* thing;’* and that I have construed the word € * church” with the 
neuter pronoun “it* 1 and not with the feminine "she.” I had 
said that we should " particularly direct our attention to the sitna- 
" tion of the church : as well to the attacks with which $ is or 
“ may be threatened as to the means by which they may be re- 
* s pelled,” &:c. And these gentlemen, meaning to be witty, refer 
the pronoun "it” to " situation*' instead of to "church,” in order 
to make me talk nonsense. They go on to throw out all manner 
of insinuations against me and the rest of the clergy, charitably re¬ 
commending to us Mr. Simeon’s " Helps to Composition,” and 
ihus proving most decidedly what they pretend to dehy, their hos¬ 
tility to the establishment, as well as the peculiarity of their 
preaching. They next are very angry with me as charging them 
with what I never meant to extend to the followers of Wesley, 
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That any encouragement should be given to 
.such a sort of preaching, that language any way 


namely the doctrines of absolute decrees. I was writing in Buck¬ 
inghamshire, where those doctrines almost exclusively prevail with 
the church, as well as other, Methodists. They then justify the 
doctrine of sudden, that is, instantaneous, conversions, from the 
versicle and response of our church, “ O God make speed to save 
4t tis,** “ O Lord make haste to help us !” and in this as in other 
parts indulge very freely in such jokes as “ gentle dulness ever 
“ lores.** Lastly they proceed to the most gross misrepresentation. 
V In conclusion,” say they, “ Mr. Le Mesurier reverts to the 
u false but favourite doctrine of merit (these Italics are theirs) 
“ and says that ‘ if there he those to whom the Lord has Vouchsafed 
u an assurance of salvation it can be only to such as have merited 
“ that happiness by a. long and uniform course of piety and virtue.’* 
“ Here we would observe,** they go on, “ that the Methodists 
“ have believed and preached, with every true church of England 
u man, that * we are accounted righteous before God only for the 
g< merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ by faith and not by 
4t our own works or deserving,** &c. Thus in fact accusing me 
most pointedly of holding false doctrines respecting merits. Now 
the candid leader would immediately see that the word “ merited," 
is not used by me in the strict theological, but in the ordinary and 
popular sense. I was not talking at all of the doctrine of merit 
strictly speaking. And this Dr. Coke, or whoever wrote this arti¬ 
cle, must have known. He could not neither be ignorant of mj 
real opinions. For in the beginning of the very same paragraph 
from which he quotes, 1 had thus stated them, “ Let us/* i sav, 
addressing myself to my brethren the regular clergy, not be spar- 
“ ing in setting forth the gieat truths of our religion, and iu par- 
“ ticular, shewing an entire and sole dependence on the one sacri- 
“ fice of Christ. Let us be as explicit as possible in disclaiming 
“ all merit of our own,” &e. Now could it have been believed, if 
it were not thus shewn, that any man could be so lost to all sense of 
decency as well as justice, as after this to charge me with contra¬ 
dicting the doctrine of our articles ? Is there any sort of mean* 
which will be neglected, any sort of jeandal which will not be 
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similar to that which is used by those intruders 
should be adopted by any member of the estab¬ 
lishment, I must lament, because it appears 
to me that any approximation or countenance 
given to such doctrine can never promote the 
ends of true religion. I must lament it too for 
the .reason which I have formerly mentioned 
that it has greatly conduced to the increase 
of schism without the church ; if it has not also 
created a schism of its own within the pale: 
for surely to adopt any distinctive appellation, 
such as that of gospel or evangelical ministers, 
in opposition to others who are thus by impli¬ 
cation arraigned as deficient in the necessary 
requisites of their office, cannot but tend to 
disturb the harmony which should subsist 
among all the individuals of the same commu¬ 
nion. We have however by the explanations 
to which the assumption of this title has given 
rise, and in the course of which the real and 
genuine doctrine of the church has been fully 
vindicated and asserted, obtained this advan¬ 
tage for ourselves the more moderate and cool 
dispensers of the word, that we may now quietly 
be allowed to enjoy our claim to at least an 

employed against the clergy, by those who can be guilty of such 
bare-faced falsehood; and that in the very moment when they are 
arrogantly and presumptuously giving themselves out as “ defend- 
•• ing the truth of God?’* 
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wpial participation in the character of true 
churchmen®. 

If I have spoken freely and without reserve 
upon this head, it is because I am strongly im¬ 
pressed with the importance which should be 
attached to this point;..it is because here in my 
judgment the strong hold of schism is to be 
found. I will add, that there is no man of a 
sober mind who will not acknowledge that 
much detriment has accrued to religion by the 
manner in which the topics to which I allude 
have been handled in the pulpit whether of the 
church or of the meeting house. We know 
particularly as to the latter, that the absurd and 
ridiculous, as well as unscriptural language, in 
which what may be called the amusement 
rather than the instruction of the day is dealt 
out, has been pushed to that degree of extrava¬ 
gance as to supply topics for all manner of ludi¬ 
crous composition, and even for the staged 
On the other hand the assertion of Mr. Top- 
lady and his fellows, that their tenet of abso- 
4ute decrees was the doctrine of the church, 
has also furnished the Unitarians with some of 
their most plausible arguments against the sup- 

• I need hardly mention the several answers which have beeij 
given to Mr. Overton’s book by Mr. Daubeny, Mr. Pearson, and 
others: as also Dr. Laurence’s Bampton Lectures before referred 
to. There have heen also some able articles in the British Critic and 
ikher Reviews upon the subject. 
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posed irrationality and absurdity which they 
impute to the orthodox faith. 

Such have been some of the consequences of 
that unbounded liberty, which in. pursuance of 
the modern and, as they are called, more en* 
larged ideas of toleration, has been of late exer¬ 
cised in admitting every man indiscriminately, 
whatever may be his qualification or way of 
life, to deliver his notions of the gospel, and to 
set up for a ** master” or “ teacher in Israel.” It 
has bred a sort of fanaticism which has in fact 
been to the full as destructive to the old sects of 
dissenters, as it can have been prejudicial to the 
church herself. And perhaps to this more than 
to any other cause may be ascribed the apparent 
decay, if not in numbers, yet in learning and 
respectability, among the dissenters; more es- 
pecially that class of dissenters to whom the 
name originally and more properly belonged. 
To many of their predecessors from the days of 
Cartwright down to those of Doddridge; nay, 
to some few in our time, the general cause of 
Christianity, and even of orthodoxy in doctrine 
has been greatly indebted : but (I say it with 
no invidious meaning) it does appear to me that 
we have no great promise of that sort at this 
moment. On-the contrary those who have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in the literary world is 
these days have been almost without exception 
of the Unitarian description : that is of the 
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number of those who making the grounds of 
their dissent to rest upon the deductions of hu^ 
man reasoning are naturally compelled in some 
sort to acquire those stores of human learning, 
and to exercise those talents by which alone 
that ground can be maintained. But the other 
class of dissenters holding the doctrines not 
only of the Trinity, but of the exclusive efficacy 
of faith, and some of them the extremes of 
election and reprobation, for which they must 
look only to the text of scripture ; professing 
besides in their prayers and in their preaching 
always to expect the extraordinary aid of the 
spirit, have at all times, on the latter account 
most especially, been but too liable to the inroads 
of enthusiasm: they have also, as another con¬ 
sequence of this last principle, been less, careful 
to keep up those helps of human knowledge, 
which we of the establishment hold it not only 
advantageous but a part of our duty to be sedu¬ 
lous in cultivating. The effect of this has been 
that the preaching of the methodists being more 
full of noise and requiring less of understanding 
or reflection to comprehend it, has with the 
greater ease found access into the congregations 
of their dissenting brethren; that many of the 
individuals have been seduced from their sobeter 
and hetter informed pastors ; and that, in the 
conflict, those who were in a higher degree en¬ 
thusiastic have gained the ascendency, and even 

c c 
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obtained possession of those meeting houses in 
which formerly none but ministers in due form 
ordained by the presbytery were allowed to 
officiate. 

Thus it has happened, that as I mentioned 
before, all the old sects of orthodox dissenters 
seem ready to be swallowed up and lost in this 
more novel and active body of separatists; and 
the idea prevalent among them that ignorance 
and want of literature are of no consequence in 
a preacher, and cannot impede the grace of 
God by which they declare that they are sensi¬ 
bly impelled, bids fair finally to debase not 
only their doctrine, but the character of their 
ministry 7 . 


7 It surely is a singular circumstance that no sort of qualification 
should be required of those who are licensed to preach the tvord; 
that even men who are so ignorant as not to be able to write their 
names, should be sent forth with full authority and without moles¬ 
tation to vent what doctrine they please. Nay, that temporal advan¬ 
tages (as exemption from certain offices and from serving in the 
militia) evidently operating as an encouragement for such presump¬ 
tion should have been annexed to the mere obtaining of such li¬ 
cences ; and this even when the man is six days out of the seven 
following a handicraft trade or working as a common labourer. I 
must think that if the 19 G. 3 . c. 44, was now to be passed, such 
extreme latitude would not be given. In the army of reserve act, 
and in later militia acts the exemption is extended only to those who 
follow no other occupation than those of teacher or schoolmaster. 
Perhaps a similar restriction upon granting a licence to preach 
might not be improper. I am well aware that what I have said 
above of the ignorance of the Methodist preachers in general, will 
expose me again to be taken to task by Dr. Coke and Mr. Joseph 
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Under such circumstances I do not feel my¬ 
self called upon to mention any of the other 
classes of dissenters, or to enter with more par- 
, ticularity into the situation and merits of our 
opponents, as they are at present marshalled in 
array'against our establishment. If you recol¬ 
lect the positions which I set out with offer¬ 
ing for your consideration, you will, I appre¬ 
hend, agree that to go into any further detail 
Would be beside my purpose; and that what I 
have said will sufficiently affect every descrip¬ 
tion of sectaries, so as to bring them within the 
scope of my argument 8 . 

Benson, or whoever may be the editors of the Methodist Magazine 
for the year. But the fact is so notorious that 1 fear not to leave 
the matter without further comment on my part to the judgment 
of my readers. I am aware indeed that of late in the Methodist 
Magazine learning seems to have grown into some sort of favour; 
but this in my opinion only proves that the sect is flourishing, and 
that considering themselves as well established they would not now 
neglect the aid of human endowments. That probably too they 
find that power is not always to be preserved by the same sort of 
means which have served for its acquisition. 

9 Amongst other changes to which such*things are subject I find 
that the disciples of Wesley have lately arrogated to themselves ex¬ 
clusively the title of Methodists. The followers of Whitfield are 
distinguished I believe, by the title of the evangelical connexion or 
some such description. When or how this was arranged I know 
not: but it must surely be allowed to those who are not of the 
number of the initiated to call both the seels by that name which 
was first assumed by or affixed to them at their first rising into notice 
equally and in common. I speak this with a reference to those 
angry strictures made upon my visitation sermon by the Wesleyans 

c c 2 
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You will remember that tire great poiuta 
which I have laboured to inculcate, have been, 


in the Methodist Magazine, before mentioned, where I am taken to 
task in rather a curious manner, for having considered the Methodists 
as holding the doctrine of absolute' decrees.In what I said, I»was, as I 
have observed before, alluding to theWhitfield connexion, which, as 
every body knows, thanks to the celebrity of Cowper the poet, w 
very prevalent in the country where I was preaching. 1 rather sus¬ 
pect indeed from a sort of admission to that effect in the Christian 
Observer for Octbber 1807, p. 676, that the Wesleyan connexion 
is getting the better of its rival in the cause of fanaticism; which 
must be in a great measure attributed to the superior foresight of 
John Wesley, in establishing such a regular form of government 
over his Hock ; as well as his good sense in not adopting all the 
extravagances of his brother sectary. 1 cannot say however that 
their differences are so great as one might suppose. For example 
in the Evangelical Magazine (for January 1807, p. 20) we are told 
of the extraordinary conversion of an Atheist, and this is brought 
about by referring him to the gospel and telling him that he will 
find there that Christ 44 hath power unconditionally to forgive all 
“ manner of sins and blasphemies,*’ which if the reader will find in 
his gospel his copy must have a different reading from any that I 
hare met with. Indeed the 44 interpreter of a thousand,** (as he is 
called) who said this, immediately contradicts himself; for he goes 
on, “ Believe then on him and thou shalt not perish,** which if it 
be not a direct condition, namely that of believing, I know not 
what words mean. The sick man however the next porning re¬ 
peats this as asign of his conversion, “Yes, the son of man hath 
44 power to forgive all manner of sins unconditionally.** * On the 
other hand in the Methodist Magazine for 1804 , p. 607, we have 
the account of a disciple of Thomas Paine: the nature of whose 
conversion is stated to be among other things, that “ while he 
“ condemned himself for his past criminal inattention to the means 
44 of grace, he did not protest, as some persons have been known 
44 to do when distressed with the fear of death, that if God would 
“ prolong his life, he would be assiduous in the use of them for 
44 the future, as though he would thereby make a fulj, or at least a 
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that schism is a sin ; and that the sin consists 
in separating without cause from the church to 


€€ partial atonement for his former folly: no, he evidently saw that 
€< nothing could remove the least of his sins but the gratuitous cle- 
“ mency of the Lord God,” &c. I would here ask how a man s 
making resolutions that he would use the means of grace for the 
future, in any way derogates from the gratuitous clemency of God ; 
for as to the introducing the word “ atonement,** this man must 
know that no sinner making such resolutions, nor clergyman di¬ 
recting him so to do, ever considers or calls such amendment of 
life an atonement for the past: and that if ever any such word ha3 
been used, which I do not believe, it can only have been in a popu¬ 
lar and loose sense: just as in the sermon before mentioned. I used 
the word “merited/* upon which those gentlemen have so harped 5 
or as the apostle used the word “ unrighteous/* when he said to the 
brethren, “ God is not unrighteous to forget your work and labour 
** of love/’ which taking the word strictly would imply that God 
19 absolutely bound injustice to reward the work and labour of 
those who serve him. But here closing this discussion which 
would carry us too far and divert us from the main point, I shall 4 
leave my readers to weigh the doctrine of the evangelical teacher 
insisting that the promises of Christ (for such must be the meaning 
of the word “power/* as used by him) are “unconditional/* 
against the practice of the Methodist who would discourage the 
making resolutions of amendment lest they should interfere with 
the grace of God: and to judge of himself what foundation there is 
in holy writ for either the one or the other ; only reminding him 
that these are among the “ fruits ** of schism. 

One word more, as to my “ ignorance” in supposing that in Buck¬ 
inghamshire the Methodists are Calvinistic. The Reviewer refers me 
(p. 22) to the minutes of their conferences, or to the Methodist 
Magazine for the September preceding, where, he says, I shall find 
the names of the Methodist preachers in Buckinghamshire. Now 
I have made the search, not indeed in the minutes for the year 
1806, but in those for 1804 Sc 1807, and in them 1 find no Metho¬ 
dist preacher appointed in theWesleyan connexion for Buckingham* 
shire. Which is a striking instance of a corrector requiring to be 
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which a man belongs: that is, from the rule of 
discipline established and observed in the place 
where a man is born or where he is permanently 
resident. That with that church so established 
a man is bound to abide in communion, unless 
he can shew clearly and satisfactorily that the 
conditions of communion which she requires, 
are such as he cannot subscribe to without seri¬ 
ous hazard to his salvation. 

It is plain now, that allowing, as I do and 
must do, conscience to be the guide of every 
man, a thousand distinctions might betaken: 
that, as many individuals as there are who se¬ 
parate from us, so many cases might by possi¬ 
bility be supposed : that at least every congre¬ 
gation ntight have its particular cause to allege 
for its separation. 

My belief indeed is that very few of them are 
provided with any such cause; but in candour, 


corrected; for I presume that po change took place between 1804 
& 1807, and this proves also what I have stated, that the Metho* 
dists in Buckinghamshire hold with Whitfield and not with Wes¬ 
ley. That there are even now Calvinists called Methodists, the 
Evangelical Magazine will prove; for there I find accounts of 
preachers ordained to congregations of that description. See Mag. for 
Aug. p f 379. Nay, in the very Magazine (for Jan. 1807) in which 
my sermon is criticised, ( p. 4 ) I find Mr. Adam Clarke (one of the 
chiefs of the sect) speaking of Whitfield as at least a reputed Me* 
thodist. “ The first Methodist sermon (so called) which Mr. S. 
“ heard was from Mr. Whitfield at St. Luke’s church.** '7 a M n S 
these words even with the qualification, they clearly justify me in 
applying the term to predestinarians. 
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or only for argument’s sake, I may allow it to be 
the case; and, numerous as these might be, it 
could never be my intention to enter into them 
all. My object indeed was not so much to bring 
back those who have strayed, for I fear they 
are little disposed to listen to what may come 
from this place, as to confirm those who are 
actually a part of our flock. 

. In order to do this, it was sufficient to touch 
upon the great and leading arguments which 
have of late been most commonly urged upon 
the subject and adopted most widely. They 
will be found, as I think I have shewn, to re¬ 
solve themselves, almost without exception, 
into that fashionable principle so much in 
vogue of late years, that the most unbounded 
liberty of thinking and of acting is not only to 
be allowed, but to be commended, in religious 
as Avell as in political questions. What I have 
answered to this I need not repeat, as I have 
had occasion to advert to it more than once: 
and perhaps considering the mischievous effects 
of which it has in our times been productive, 
we may venture to suppose that it is not now 
looked upon as so absolutely incontrovertible* 

as but a little while back it was taken to be*. 

% 

w* 

9 J. will only add one word more respecting the prigin of these 
principles. Archdeacon Blackburne in the Confessional after men¬ 
tioning Locke as having given currency to these more enlarged ideas 
of what is by some called toleration, adds in a note, “It is well 
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But as, in its application to religious disputes, 
it has been a received notion with some persons, 
that this was the very principle upon which the 
first reformers proceeded; nay, that the reforma¬ 
tion could be defended upon no other principle; 
I thought it necessary to inquire with some 
minuteness and to ascertain what were the 
allegations and the mode of proceeding actually 
pursued, more especially in this country, by 
those great men to whom we are indebted under 
God for our emancipation from the bondage of 
Popery. I have satisfied myself, and I hope 
have satisfied you, that they advanced no such 
claim. I have shewn too that no such claim 
was advanced by those who first separated from 
our church. These leaders in the cause of 
schism alleged grounds for their separation, 
which, however trivial and unworthy of notice 
they may now appear, were held out by them 
as being of high import and materially affect¬ 
ing their hopes of eternal salvation. 

49 and truly observed in the preface to the last beautiful edition of 
99 Mr. Locke’s Letters concerning Toleration, in quarto, 1765, 
99 that, ‘Mr. Locke was not the first writer on this subject; for 
49 the argument was well understood and published during the civil 
99 war,” (that is, what we commonly call the great rebellion) 
Blackb.’s Works, Vol. v. p. 98. It is remarkable that Blackbume’s 
ideas on the subject, nay the whole bias of his mind, seems to 
have been Owing to his having stumbled upon these 99 excellent old 
49 Puritans,’* as he calls them, early in life at the house of a rela¬ 
tion. Account of his Life. Ib. Vol. i. p. 5 , 
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It is not, therefore, (and let it no more be 
urged) it is not to the era of the Reformation 
that we must go back for the arguments by 
which the church is now assailed. They are 
all of modern date, or never heard of in old 
time except in the writings of the popish doc¬ 
tors, when labouring by every possible means 
td advance the ambitious views of their pontiffs, 
and to subvert the established authority of both 
civil and ecclesiastical magistrates. 

That indeed the object at this present junc¬ 
ture is not very dissimilar; that it is not any 
particular points of doctrine or of discipline 
which are objected to, but the very existence of 
the church which is struck at, must be apparent 
from the union of all dissenters, however differ¬ 
ing in fundamentals; from this comprehension 
and admission into the league of even the Ro¬ 
man catholics. The manner in which the points 
ofattack are studiously generalized I have already 
noticed; and have observed how little of peculi¬ 
arity there is now discernible in any sect. I must 
leave it to you to judge whether conscience or 
scripture can have much to do either with the plan 
or with the mode of carrying it into execution. 
As to the means which are employed, I shall 
only mention one circumstance more as strongly 
shewing how little attention is paid to consis¬ 
tency or to principle, when the violation of 
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them is attended with any prospect of advan¬ 
tage. 

I have already observed to you that there 
have been individuals within the church, ac¬ 
tually engaged in her ministry, who have fallen 
under the suspicion, well or ill founded, of 
holding opinions directly repugnant' to her arti¬ 
cles ; and this upon points which we have seen 
to be most essential and fundamental. How far 
and to what extent this might be true of all or 
any of them, Tam not called upon to inquire, 
or to establish ; it is sufficient for my argument 
that it was so presumed and understood by the 
dissenters, who failed not to shelter themselves 
under their authority, while they made them 
the constant themes of their panegyric on that 
very account. They are indeed never mentioned 
by our adversaries but as being men particularly 
enlightened, liberal and learned, nay, sincere 
and honest. Now, it must be noted that these 
persons so highly and in many respects so justly 
extolled, remained in our communion, and 
joined in the administration of our sacraments, 
and the daily use of our prayers, when, accord¬ 
ing to the ideas ofthe men who so praised them, 
they must have conceived those prayers to be 
not only ill expressed, but in many cases blas¬ 
phemous; and have looked upon those sacraments 
as unduly and with superstitious ceremonies 
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administered. One would have thought there¬ 
fore that sincerity and honesty would have been 
the last themes of panegyric with which men so 
situated should have been graced. We should at 
least not have expected that when the whole 
body of the clergy were, as it has often hap¬ 
pened, aspersed, as professing doctrines merely 
because there were temporal emoluments attached 
to that profession, those individuals among 
them should have been specially excepted from 
the censure, who of all others upon their own 
shewing, or rather upon the shewing of their 
partizans, were peculiarly liable to the imputa¬ 
tion. But thus it is, or at least so it appears, 
and it may as well be said at once, that, in the 
estimation which they make of men’s conduct 
and the praises which they bestow, the great 
point in the contemplation of the disseuters, is 
what will further their views, and what will 
not. Men may remain in the church if they 
will be content to undermine it. Nay, instances 
are not wanting where even infidels and scoffers 
have had their share of commendation, because 
they promoted and recommended that way of 
thinking which was most adverse to the estab¬ 
lished church 10 . 

x * I may I believe safely refer my reader generally to the Monthly 
Review for examples of this. But he may also consult the Biogra- 
phia Britannica, (last ed.) Article CHUBB, and the additional note 
to the article ANTHONY COLLINS. - 
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But, it may be said, nay, it has been said by 
certain objectors within the church, it has been 
repeated by some who are without; it is not so 
much the church herself which is a grievance, 
as the manner in which she governs, and the 
yoke which she imposes upon her members ; in 
particular the subscriptions which she requires 
from her pastors: she is it seems exclusive in 
her principle and uncharitable in her judgments. 

Let us see then what would be the conse¬ 
quence of giving way to such objections. Let 
us ask what would be gained by departing from 

the order which is now established ? Bv what 

* 

must the present system be replaced or how mo¬ 
dified ? 

Why, some persons, among the foremost of 
whom are the Romanists, who when they are 
weakest are always surprisingly liberal", tell us, 
that a portion of the ecclesiastical revenues 
should be appropriated to the procuring subsis¬ 
tence for every description of ministers, and 
establishments for all sorts of sectaries. They 
are indeed aware that in asking this from the 
church, they are asking her in fact to encourage 
what she declares to be error, to minister arms 
against what she is persuaded to be the truth. 


11 Very different, I will say, in this respect from that true 
church whose cause I am supporting. She has never compromised 
with her assailants, nor for the sake of temporary advantages re¬ 
nounced or dissembled what she considered as fundamental truths. 
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It is therefore asked not so much of the church 
as of the civil rulers, at whose disposal it is . 
argued that her possessions are rightly placed. 
That indeed there is any difference between the 
tenure by which the estates of the church are 
holden, and the title by which all other pro¬ 
perty is secured, is a position which never has 
been made out, and I apprehend never will be ; 
but, admitting all that they want in this re¬ 
spect, setting aside all considerations of justice 
and right as they might be pleaded in favour of 
the church; yet must it be allowed, that, when 
“ kings and queens,” became the “ nursing fa- 
“ there and nursing mothers” of the church, 
and when there appeared to be divisions among 
the believers, it became the duty of the sove¬ 
reigns to ascertain what assemblage of Chris¬ 
tians it was which could properly claim to be 
the true church: and having once'ascertained 
the point, to give to them and to them only 
protection and encouragement, and not to the 
multitude of pretenders to that character. As 
long therefore as the church of England is the 
church by law established, as long as she is in 
the judgment of the magistrate the true church, 
she must continue entitled to all the advantages 
which she possesses. She is indeed entitled to 
them according to the intention of those who 
first granted a portion of their revenues for the 
support of a clergy: who assigned it to a certain 
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and determinate body, to such a body as in its 
constitution and accordingto their ideas, wascal- 
culated to maintain the truth ; and not to a dis¬ 
jointed and undisciplined herd of teachers, who 
might at pleasure vent whatever absurd orerron- 
eous opinions their imaginations might suggest. 

But the idea is not only big with injustice, 
and contrary to God’s word, and to the reason 
of the thing, but impossible to be carried into 
execution. Let us suppose that in the first In¬ 
stance it was possible so to arrange the division 
of the spoil that all parties might for a moment 
be satisfied ; that Papists, Socinians, Methodists, 
and even Quakers, if they chose it, had all their 
share, and to their hearts’ content. The settle¬ 
ment once made, how long would it last? Is 
there any possible assurance that it would last 
an hour? For who shall say that in the very next 
point of time, some of those fanatics who are so 
numerous in our days, some illiterate boor or 
ignorant mechanic, or even day labourer, might 
not, by setting up an additional receptacle for 
schism/disturb the whole order? That he might 
not draw away from the others a part of their 
followers, and upon the very principle on which 
the first division proceeded,demand that theparts 
so allotted should again be brought together, and 
that out of the common mass he should receive 
a portion? And as every day might produce new 
ministers, so every day might gather together 
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new congregations all equally entitled with the 
rest to partake of this fund so thrown open to 
all. 

Nor should we obtain any greater degree of 
certainty, if we were to listen to those within 
our church who have professed no intention of 
making any material alteration in her establish¬ 
ment, except the taking away of those sub¬ 
scriptions which they considered as an intoler¬ 
able burthen unwarrantably laid upon their con¬ 
sciences. This was the language of Archdeacon 
Blackburne and the rest of the meeting at the 
Feathers tavern in the year 1772. But neither 
there nor in the Confessional was it particularly 
pointed out whether any or what test should be 
substituted; or how the church in the absence 
of any such test, was to exist without having 
any definite doctrine, or without some security 
that her doctrine, such as it might be, should 
be taught by her ministers. We see no trace 
of any object but that of throwing down fences, 
without considering how the thing was after¬ 
wards to subsist when thus laid open to every 
inroad. It was therefore not unfairly concluded 
that the real point in view was wholly to change 
the constitution of the church, and under co¬ 
lour of maintaining individual liberty to make 
her profess a new faith, and hold a new lan- 
gyage. 

Take the attempt however in the most fa- 
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vonrable light: let us admit that nothing is 
intended more than is disclosed. Suppose then 
that no subscription was required, no inquiries 
made as to the opinions of those who are to 
officiate as ministers within our communion. 
What, in such a case, is to prevent any the 
wildest and most contradictory tenets from 
being delivered in opposition to each other, 
either from different pulpits at the same time, 
or from the same pulpit in succession ? Will it 
tend to edification for the same people to be 
' told one day that Christ was mere man and that 
to worship him is idolatry ; and on the next to 
be taught that he is one with God, and in every 
respect to be honoured and prayed to as God ? 
In one church to be told that we are created 
with sufficient power of ourselves to do the wll 
of God, and in another to be warned that it is 
only through the blood of Christ and by virtue 
of the atonement which he made for us, that our 
endeavours after salvation can be rendered in 
any manner available ? Lastly, what confusion 
must it cause to have the authenticity of scrip¬ 
ture by one man questioned and by another 
strenuously maintained ? Who sees not, that, 
if such differences on religious points must exist, 
it is better that they who differ so widely 
should be kept asunder; that they only who 
agree in the same doctrine should worship God 
in the samp place ? 

5 
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Not Would (he difficulty be obviated by men’s 
subscribing, as has been proposed, only to the 
Scriptures as Commonly received. In the first 
place; in the way that men interpret Scrip¬ 
ture, this would be almost equal to no sub¬ 
scription at all. And, secondly, how' upon the 
broad principle which in such cases is to' be 
acted upon, could you repel from' communion 
those, who professing to be Christians, reject 
either whole books or particular passages of 
the sacredte&t? Would they not urge With the 
same force as any other sectaries, that they 
have a right to' preach the' gospel, according ifo 
What appears to' them to be the Word df Cod 
and that only. 

Such men couid never be answered by the 
advocates for the latitiidinarian principle; they 
could only be met properly and with effect by 
those' who eottld say what ofir church says, that 
to "an erroneous conscience' indulgence only 
and not encouragement is due ; that truth only 
is to be attended to and followed, and not' the 
scruples, however honestly entertained, of weak 
brethren; that tire faith once delivered must 
be holden, and error combated by all means 
which are consistent with Christian charity; 
that this is the very end for which the church 
was established, the very duty which is imposed 
upon rulers. 

Who indeed does not see, in the history of 
1) D 
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modern as well as of ancient sectaries and here* 
tics, the absolute necessity of providing against 
the extravagant lengths to which men may be 
hurried in the maintenance of their peculiar opi¬ 
nions? Who knows not that without a regular 
watch not even the strongest holds can be se¬ 
cure ? The fact is, however, as I have already* 
stated, that there is no church whose terms of 
communion are so well calculated to embrace 
every denomination of sincere Christians, as 
those of the church of England. She in fact 
shuts out no man who is not by his difference 
in fundamental points excluded. Her articles 
were evidently drawn, up with this enlarged 
view: and fitted as they are for the widest ad¬ 
missible comprehension, she yet, as I must re¬ 
mind you, requires no man to declare his assent 
to them, except those who are specially appoint¬ 
ed to teach others; of the integrity of whose 
faith, as well as their ability to impart know¬ 
ledge, she is therefore bound to be fully satis¬ 
fied, before she commits to their care a trust so 
important. 

Whatever indeed of obloquy she may incur 
on this account we may observe, can in no way 
be considered as peculiar to her. She is in this 
case attacked only in common with all churches 
that are established. And the charge originated 

/ 

* Sermon HI* 
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with those from whom we might wdll expect that 
it should come. For it was by the Unitarians, or 
men that were or are supposed to think with 
them, that this objection to. all establishments 
was first, and is now, principally maintained: 
that is to say, by a class of men who have never 
yet been able to secure to themselves not only 
a national, but not even any considerable es¬ 
tablishment in any nation: whose deviation 
from the faith seems to have been marked by 
Providence with something not very unlike 
what has befallen the rebellious Jews; who are 
in some sort strangers and outcasts in every, 
country where they abide. 

But there is another accusation, very different, 
and even opposite i.n its nature, brought against 
our church, which, if it were in any degree true, 
should indeed alarm our consciences, and awaken 
our most serious attention. It is directed against, 
us, both collectively and individually. It is. 
said that the institutions of our church are not 
calculated for the promotion of true piety and 
devotion : and that we, her ministers, are want¬ 
ing in diligence and in zeal. These charges 
are brought against us principally, as I have 
before observed, by those who are considered 
by us as intruders into the ministry, who boast 
that with them are found that fervency an$ v 
d n 2 
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edification which in ut are wanting 1 *. I might* 
therefore, in the first instance, object to them, 
as interested judges, as men. who have an evident 
purpose to serve in the censures which they 
pronounce. I might warn them, lest upon both 


11 1 cannot help stating a ifem irk able instance of the manner ift 
which this is alleged, even in these days, and by men of the best 
repute among the schismatics, for such I take Mr. Adam Clarke to 
be. In tlie article before quoted, in n. 1 find {his account of thef 
times when the? Methodists first Viewed themselves: t€ In those" 
" jfe(y$ the word of the Lord was scarce, as there was fab open 
§ \ vision for a considerable time, till the providence * of God per^ 
“ mitted the churches to be shut against Messrs. Wesley and 
‘^.WhrtfieM, and they were compelled to go to the highways atfaf 
“ hedges 1” Not only the scandal against the legplar clergy of 
those, days, which this conveys, is remarkable, but still more the 
presumption and profaneness with which God’s revelations to his 
jTrbphet* are likened to the reveries of these enthusiasts. Take 
pother instance of this protaeness from the same life of Mr. 
Thomas. Sypaonds, when on his death bed, being asked if he 
would take a little wine, he said “ No more wine, till I drink it 
new in the kingdom of God.' 1 No wonder, when the words of 
Are hytans which he song were such as these:— 
j i t( My Jesus to know, and feel his blood flpw* 

- « ’Tis life everlasting, ’tis heaven below.” 

^ - v Mag. fot Feb, p. 52, 53. 

Teffee one more instance from Whitfield’s own mouth. After 
fteacha®g.at Bristol, in the year 173£, he ** signified to the con- 
<e gregation that there was one coming after him whose shoe’s 
“ latchet he was not worthy to unloose.* tit then published that 
** the Rev. John Wesley would preach next day /* Method. Mag. 
for Sept. 1807, p. 416. .This is almost equal to any passage in the 
v Book of the Conformities of St. Francis,” before mentioned. 
And when such things are now published, with approbation by the 
leaders of the sect, it is a proof that the character of their fanaticism 
is not greatly improved or mitigated. 
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grounds, and in whatever sense' taken, the^ 
should- fall under the condemnation which -is 
threatened in my text. The charges indeed are 
as easily made, as they are difficult to be refuted. 
In the exercise of a ministry so extensive and 
important, that it has even, by an inspired 
apostle, been said of it, ,f Who is sufficient for 
“ these things ?* administered as it is, by fal¬ 
lible men, what can we suppose but that tlienc 
must be defects which jealousy may discover, 
and prejudice will magnify? In a case whe* 
the boldest of us dares not say that he is righ 
eous, how easy must it be to impute guilt'? 

Such apology, however, as is consistent wit* 
the frailty of man, such claims of merit as ev<$; 
weak mortals may oppose to human judgment*, 
liaye often, and with the approbation of.the 
wise and good, been made for the church 
England. Nor are the imputations novel, or 
now, for the first time, either advanced or re¬ 
pelled. This is but the language of the ©td 
puritans : in the time of the great rebellion. N® 
satisfied with condemning prelacy, as radical]- 
vieious and faulty in discipline, they turned 
their malice against the individuals who coir 
posed the body of the episcopal clergy. 
packed and' interested commissioners they -it. 
Mituted inquiries into the' character of eVw 
beneficed tnihistef, whom they'first pronoun--* 

‘ to‘be scandatlbufe, arfd afterwards ejected- irr 
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his living. It may be conjectured that censures 
so similar are not brought forward without some 
intention that they should answer a similar 
end. 

This is a subject, however, upon which I need 
say little. Incidentally, and in the course of 
my argument, I have had occasion to shew what 
has been the conduct of our church in situa¬ 
tions of great difficulty and danger, during 
which she has, with God’s help, steadily main¬ 
tained her ground. 

Of her form of government I have also been 
led to speak, if not at large, yet sufficiently to 
shew that it is agreeable to the practice of the 
highest antiquity. It is indeed, we say, of di¬ 
vine institution. It has been shewn so to be by 
many of her able and pious advocates. But 
• even of those who will not admit that episco¬ 
pacy has the absolute sanction of God, many 
are forced to admit that it was instituted by the 
apostles. We say also that it is the form of 
ecclesiastical government best fitted for the 
purposes of edification that it admits more 
readily than any other the exercise of that mo¬ 
deration, which is On all hands allowed to be 
so desirable, and which is so seldom found: 
that it is best enabled to temper its judgments 
with the alternate and due application of indul¬ 
gence and severity. We say farther of the 
ehurch, that retaining a sufficiency of those 
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ornaments, and of those ceremonies which give 
decency and grace to religious worship, she re¬ 
jects all that is excessive or superstitious: that, 
lastly, in the provision which is set apart for 
the clergy, while nothing is given to ostentation 
or superfluity, due attention is paid to the pre¬ 
servation of that dignity, which, as it is allowed 
to accompany all human institutions, should not 
he withheld from that which is divine. 

The effects have, as we say also, been suit¬ 
able. For in what church, or among what body 
of men have there existed such a number of 
able and pious preachers of our common reli¬ 
gion ? I fear not to ask where else are to be 
found so many truly valuable treatises of prac¬ 
tical piety and religious edification? Where 
shall we trace so much real learning, such so¬ 
briety, and zeal, concurring together, such ani¬ 
mated, "yet chastened eloquence, combined with 
deep research, and sound argument, as are to 
be found in the discourses and compositions of 
the divines of our church ? By whom has the 
progress of infidelity and of heresy, nay, and of 
popery, beeh more carefully watched, or more 
successfully combated ? Where, lastly, shall 
we discover, in any number of individuals, for 
so long a period, so much of true Christian 
spirit. Whether in the manner of their life and 
conversation, or in the government of them¬ 
selves and their flocks, ?o much to be praised. 
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find so Jittle to be blamed, as is confessedly to 
bp seen In the succession of our bishop*? 
from tbe reformation to this day ? 

/Such being the fact, I do, and must ever pro* 
test against the calumny and abuse with which 
the ministry of our church, and the church her¬ 
self, are so frequently and so unjustly loaded, 
Perfection J do not attribute to her; for God 
lias given perfection to no mortal being, and to 
no institution upon earth, however proceeding 
originally from himself. By the very infirmity 
which shews itself in almost every act of every 
maB, and of every body of men, we are forcibly 
and hourly reminded that we “ have no eoptb 
“ nuing city” here; but that we must look for 
happiness, and for reward, tp a state pf things 
far different, and u to come,” Yet I must say 
that it is a great b/essing, and a great privilege, 
too apt to be despised, and held cheap by those 
who enjoy it, to be born, as we have bee^ 
Under a form of discipline so conducive to piety, 
and of which we have such assurance that it b 
agreeable to the word of God. 

J do not say neither, I never have pretended 
to say, that the church of England contains 
' within her bosom no unworthy members ; nay, 
no unworthy ministers of the word. He must 
be a much bolder man-than I who will venture 
to say this of any community to which he be* 
longs. This is a presumption which will rather 
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be found with our adversaries than with us. 
But this I will affirm, and it is the least that’can 
he said, that there is in her no such corruption 
pf doctrine, no such perversion of discipline, no 
such imposition of what is wrong, and suppress¬ 
ion of what is right, as makes it any way tlaor 
gerous or criminal to live in her communion. 
Nay, I will further assert, that in her the gospel 
is so preached, the sacraments are so adminis¬ 
tered, that no sincere and religious member of 
her establishment can be left to seek for the 
means of serving God, or be at a loss for the 
way in which he is to secure his salvation. 
That therefore, I repeat it, being the national 
church duly and legally established in this 
country, they who estrange themselves from 
her, and choose to worship God after a method 
of their own, do it at the peril of incurring the 
guilt, and subjecting themselves to the punish¬ 
ment, of schism. That this is a schism most 
particularly without cause in those who can 
only defend their separation upon the ground 
of a supposed liberty of private opinion; this 
being a ground which, thus broadly laid down, 
would allow a free course to every system, and 
authorise the withdrawing from every govern¬ 
ment, even from such as might be the most 
evidently necessary for the maintenance of rule 
and order, and expedient for the purposes of 
edification. That it is but little more exciiSj- 
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able in those who will persist in standing upon! 
ground which has repeatedly been shewn to be 
untenable; who will restupon scruplesj which to 
every reasonable man must appear ridiculous; 
who will still affect to see abomination in a sur¬ 
plice, and antichrist in the sign of the cross. 
That further as to those whose error consists in 
a false confidence of their righteousness, and of 
the special favour of God extended to them in¬ 
dividually, it behoves them well to be upon 
their guard, lest, in building so presumptuously 
upon the immediate influences of divine grace, 
they should be found to be, ip fact, tempting 
the spirit of God; lest in following after gifts 
which are now, either not at all* or most spar¬ 
ingly bestowed, they shall appear to have ne¬ 
glected the true and only proffered means of 
salvation. That, lastly, as to those whose dif¬ 
ferences with the church are indeed material, 
whose schism bears the character and stamp of 
heresy, it doubly behoves them to take heed, 
that in extenuation of the mischief which they 
cause, they may be able most truly to plead the 
sincerity and purity of their intentions; they 
must labour indeed to inform themselves; they 
must use their utmost endeavour, that no strong 
reason be left for supposing that that which is 
their error is otherwise than involuntary and 
unavoidable, that their persuasion do not turn 
out to be prejudice, It becomes them well to 
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feat lest either, on the one hand, by setting up 
in themselves, and in their works, a righteous¬ 
ness which belongs to no human being or work; 
still more by withholding from their Saviour 
the honour which is due to him; or, on the 
other hand, by dividing among many that glory 
which belongs only to Christ, by addressing 
their supplications to intercessors of their own 
creating, instead of wholly relying on the me¬ 
rits of the one Mediator, they shall bedeemedto 
have forfeited the redemption which he pur¬ 
chased, to have “ counted the blood of the co- 
“ venant an unholy thing ;”and thereby to have 
cut themselves off from the benefit of that great 
act of mercy, which was in the contemplation 
of our Creator even before the foundations of 
the world. 

With respect to those whose dissent has the 
particular stamp of uncharitableness, who set up 
other teachers of their own, merely on the 
ground of alleged insufficiency in the regular 
ministers of the church; who accuse us of being 
negligent in our work, and vicious in our lives, 
let them be aware that, even if their accusation 
were true, it would form no excuse for schism. 
“ We have this treasure in earthen vessels*.” We 
are weak and fallible men. We are indeed re¬ 
sponsible to our great master, and most assuredly 

• ? Cot. iy. 7, 
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for any wilful neglect, for any despite which we 
may have done to the spirit of . grace we shall 
he doubly chastised ; b»t as long as we preach 
the word, as long as we put up the regular 
prayers for the congregation, as long as we ad¬ 
minister the sacraments, there is no pretence 
for our flocks to commit themselves to other 
guides, to run into by paths. If we be inat¬ 
tentive to our duty, let us be rebuked. If we 
be slow in correcting ourselves, or admonishing 
others, let them cry aloud and spare not, let us, 
as we ought, bear the blame. Let application 
be made to those who are the, regular superin¬ 
tend ants, of the church. If they are slack also, 
let them also be reproved. But let not this be 
jnade a pretext for adding one evil to another. 
If our adversaries be really desirous of reforming 
‘us, let them take the right way : they must know 
that it is not that which they have chosen. It 
was not by rending the church that our ances¬ 
tors freed themselves, finder God, from the cor¬ 
ruptions of popery, but by casting out of it the 
abominable thing; by soberly examining into, 
and establishing the grievance, and then apply¬ 
ing the remedy. But to run headlong into 
,schistn, upon the ground of imperfections, either 
merely pretended, or only to a certain degree 
existing, ix to §he\v in the parties who thus act 
a desire of distinction, and an undue attachment 
to their private opipions, rather than axj anxiety 
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for the real Interests of the community. , I say 
this not rashly, because it is clear that, for 
those who cry out against abuses, to adopt a 
qpurse which puts them in the wrong, can only 
serve to perpetuate abuses. It takes from the 
force of any remonstrance, however well 
founded, when it is -shewn that the person who 
makes it is himself in an ertor, whether. of the 
same, or of a different sort If there be minis¬ 
ters in our church, who are vicious, and desire 
to continue ini viee, they: must indeed be thank¬ 
ful to those who, by their conduct, give, them 
an opportunity of saying that they are. only 
blamed by min who are out of humour With; the 
churchy whose delight if is to “ speak eiil .of 
“ dignifies#.’* . J 

Such are the :observations which I have 
thought it my duty ta make- on a subject, the 
importance of which has of late years been 
greatly overlooked; and which has by many 
persons, from a very obvious motive, a motive 
however which cannot be too strongly noticed, 
been studiously kept out of sight. I have 
shewn you, I trust, with sufficient clearness, 
that the sin of schism is expressly and repeatedly 
condemned in Scripture; that in the judgment 
bf an antiquity, nay, of the whole Christian 
world, until a comparatively Very late period, 

• 2 Peter, ii. 10. 
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it was considered as a sin of a very heinous 
nature, and such as it deeply concerned every 
Christian to avoid. Lastly, pursuing the his¬ 
tory of the church to our times, I have shewn 
the futility of the reasonings which are com¬ 
monly adduced in defence of this sin. I have 
shewn too what are its fruits; what are the evil, 
effects by which it has always been attended. 
How, in particular, the cause of Christianity, 
combined as it is with the unity of the church, 
has suffered, and still suffers almost equally 
from the two extremes of latitudinarian indif¬ 
ference, and fanatical enthusiasm. I trust too 
that I have so done it, as not to be misunder¬ 
stood. Sorry indeed should I be, if in com¬ 
bating a too great laxity of principle, I should 
have appeared in any way to discourage the 
cultivation of that true liberalitv, which is indeed 
only Christian charity under a different name. 
On the other hand, God forbid that by any 
word which I have littered I should in the 
smallest degree counteract the genuine workings 
of true devotion in the breasts of those who 
bear me, or damp the ardour of that faith by 
which alone man is enabled to hold converse 
.with his Maker. 

I desire not that implicit credit shoujd be 
given to. my words: I have referred you to 
Scripture. See yourselves if schism be not there 
reproved; if causeless separation from the church 
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be not a sin. If it be so written, surely, I must 
say it again, it is so written for our admonition 
and guidance. 

To those who, in the turbulence of their 
spirit, or the fervency of their zeal, are still 
anxious for further reformation, let me point 
out one sort of reformation which cannot be 
wrong. Let every man reform himself. This 
indeed, as it would be the most effectual, so un¬ 
doubtedly is it the most unexceptionable mode 
which we can take of bettering our condition, 
as well as that of others. 

What are the vices which particularly operate 
to create divisions in the church, I have already, 
in the words of Scripture, pointed out. We 
cannot indeed be ignorant what we ought to 
amend. Were we thoroughly bent upon effect¬ 
ing this great object, would we “lay aside all 
“ malice, and all guile, and hypocrisies, and en- 
“ vies, and all evil speakings*,” we, should find 
little difficulty in obeying the commandments 
of God, even when they required of us to be 
obedient to man. 

To this reformation we are indeed loudly 
called by the great events which are passing 
around us, and to which I have before alluded. 
One at least of the sore judgments of God is 
now let loose among the nations to a degree 


* 1 Peter, ii. 1. 
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almost unprecedented. By national punish¬ 
ments we are admonished of our wickedness, 
whether national or individual. Nor can wd 
expect that the effect will be removed while the 
cause subsists. We must have peace at home, 
before we can hope to be relieved from the bur¬ 
then of foreign war. 

Let us all then apply ourselves to the work, by 
beginning at the right end. Let etrety one 
examine his own heart, and ; be siire that all is 
right within, before he presumes to 1 judge others, 
or to meddle with received- and established order* 
Let us strive-, if we will, for the eoriimon good; 
but-let it be according to our Lord’s directions;. 
Let our thoughts be pure, and our intentions 
just and upright. Let us, above all things, 
search out,;anti* hold fast the true faith. Let us, 
as he said-to his disciples, havO salt within 
“ ourselves,” and then doubt not that “we shall 
MiaVe peace With one another*.” 

v f Matth. ix. 
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A. 

(See p. 34.) 

That the charge of Socinianism was directly made by more 
than one person against the (then anonymous) author of the 
<c plain Account of the Sacrament/* will appear from the 
following particulars. I shall first adduce William Lawy 
who, in his u Demonstration of the grbss and fundamental 
“ Errors of a late Book, called a Plain Account,” &c. hat 
die following, among many other equally strong passages: 

** The way that this author came by his Plain Account of the 
u Sacrament, was not, as he would hare you believe, from, 

“ an impartial consideration of the words of the Institution, 
i c but from his wrong knowledge of the Christian faith. 
u He had first lost and renounced all the right and true 
“ knowledge of our Saviour in the Scriptures, and therefore 
u was obliged not to find it in the Sacrament. And because* 
it would he openly confessing to the world that he was, ** 
u . in the sense of Scripture, an Antichrist, if he should have 
u plainly told you that he did not betters Christ to be truly 
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cc and essentially God, or the atonement and satisfaction for 
<c our sins, or a principle of life to us, therefore he onlj 
u tells you that he has been led into this account of the 
16 Sacrament by a bare consideration of the words of the 
u Institution, according to the common rules of speaking,” 
Ac.—Demonstration, &e. 4th ed. p. 100. Before this, William 
Law had made the same charge in effect, though in milder 
terms, against the bishop, by name, in his third letter, par¬ 
ticularly in the postscript. I shall next refer to another 
answer to the bishop’s book, entitled, u A true Account of 
“ the Nature, End, and Efficacy of the Sacrament, M See. by 
Thomas Bowyer,M*A. printed^y Riviugtons’, 1738, written, 
as it seems to me, with great ability; where, besides the 
opposition which is made to the bishop's doctrine in the body 
of the book, it is shewn, in the preface, by the production 
of passages in parallel columns, first, that the bishop’s account 
of the Sacrament is exactly that which is given by the Soci. 
nians; and, secondly, that it is alsc? completely at variance 
with the doctrine of the church of England, as set forth in 
her articles, homilies, and liturgy. A third anwer was given 
by Skelton, which is about to be republished by Mr. Clapham: 
and which, if I recollect right, proceeds upon similar grounds. 
I will add, that in none of those productions do I see that 
weakness of opposition spoken of by the editor of the Bi- 
ographia Britannica. As to the warmth which they shew, 
that will not perhaps be thought too great by those who are 
sincere believers in the divinity of Christ. As to myself, I 
cannot but agree with the judgment there passed upon the 
bishop’s principles. It appears to me very clearly that any 
man who will take up the Plain Account without prejudice, 
will see in it the greatest care observed to keep clear of the 
doctrine of atonement; and that too. in a case which could 
not be properly discussed without taking that very doctrine 
into consideration: that is, in fact, we see the author en¬ 
deavouring most studiously to avoid confessing a doctrine to 
which hje had most solemnly subscribed. When our faith, ii 
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Christ is spoken of, it is stated to be u a belief in him, as 
u sent into the world by God,’’ (see p. 110, 1st ed.) not 
as suffering for our sins. Or, where those sufferings are 
spoken of, it is said of them merely that they were <c under- 
“ taken, submitted to, and designed for the promoting of 
u onr eternal happiness,” p. liy. And the end for which 
Christ was thus sent into the world is stated to be merely 
€i to enliven and strengthen by his excellent doctrine, and 
iC by his holy example, our sincere endeavours to know and 
u practice God’s commandments.’' This is the more strik¬ 
ing, as all this suppression of th£"Ynam end of Christ's coming 
into the world takes place precisely in a part of his work, 
Inhere the bishop is professing particularly to explain the 
doctrine of our church. For these passages are found under 
his 17 th proposition, where he professes to apply what he 
had previously laid down to our public office of the commu¬ 
nion. He does this, as he says, “ in order both to interpret 
** such passages (relating to this institution) as may stand in 
w need of interpretation ; and to lead all persons concerned 
u to make use of it in the most proper and Christian manner/' 
Now certainly if such was his intention, the bishop was 
bound to bring forward every passage in that office which 
related to the end for which that office was instituted, or 
which could serve to explain the nature of that death or pas. 
sion, which it is our object in that office to commemorate, 
or remember (according to his favourite word), and const, 
quently that of the person who so suffered. But this \$ pre¬ 
cisely what he omits. Let the reader judge. In stating the 
exhortation read to the communicants, he tells us, after some 
account of the previous part, that the exhortation goes on to 
“ engage the persons present wow," a word not in the ori¬ 
ginal, a to judge themselves, so as to repent them of all their 
“ sins ; to come to the Lord’s table with a steadfast faith in 
Christ, now to be remembered ,** another interpolation, 
“ and to revive in their hearts the real sentiments of 
4 < perfect charity with all men, and the heartiest thankful- 
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** ness to God; assuring them that with this temper, god 
44 tbps* dispositions of mind, they will ha meet partakers? 
that is, will partake worthily, “of these holy mysteries/’ 
Now Jet the reader compare this with the whole of what is 
said in the exhortation, observing the parts omitted, which 
are here printed in Italics, and let him judge whether this be 
a fair pr a full representation. u Repent ye truly for your 
44 Sins past: hare a lively and steadfast faith in Christ, our 
44 Saviour ; amend your lires, and be in perfect charity with 
44 all men: so shall ye be meet partakers of these holy mys- 
46 teries. Aud, above all things , ye must give most humble 
44 and hearty thanks to God the Father, the Son, and the 
46 Holy Ghost, /or the redemption of the worldly the death 
44 and passion of our Saviour Christ , both God and man, who 
44 did humble himself even to the death upon the cross for vs 
44 miserable sinners, who lay in darkness , and the shadow of 
44 death, to the end that he might make us the children of God, 
4t and exalt us to everlasting life. And to the end that we should 
44 alway remember the exceeding great love of our master and 
“ only Saviour, Jesus Christy thus dying for us, and the innv- 
44 merable benefits whisk, by his precious blood shedding he hath 
44 obtained to us ; he hath instituted and ordained holy mys - 
44 teries as pledges of his love, andfor a continual remembrance 
44 of his death , to our great and endless comfort.” I need 
hardly ask whether the passages thus omitted are not most 
n\aterial, in order to shew what is the sense of our church in 
this office of her-s; aud whether any good reason cap be 
given for such an omission, but that which William Law and 
Bowyer have suggested ? The other instance, however, which 
I shall adduce, is still stronger; for there the suppression 
takes place in the very prayer of consecration, every part of 
which cannot but be most important for the understanding of 
what our church intended. “ The prayer/’ says the bishop, 
p. 116, 44 called the prayer of consecration, follows next, 
“ and this is so framed that the whole congregation is sup* 
44 posed to join in the one only petition in it, which ia ipa. 
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44 nifestly framed upon the original design of this holy 
44 institution, and very properly placed here just before the 
w acts of receiving the bread and wine.*' Very true: and 
according to this we should, of course, expect to hare our 
attention particularly called to all that relates to 44 the ori- 
44 ginal design of this holy institution.'* But this is prd. 
cisely what the bishop takes care not to do. As if afraid to 
look the subject hi the face, he takes his reader at once into 
the middle of the prayer. ‘ 4 In this,*' says he, 44 all the com. 
44 municants are made to say 4 hear us, O merciful Father, 
44 we most humbly beseech thee, and grant that we, receiv- 
44 ing these thy creatures of bread and wine, according to thy 
44 Son, our Saviour, Jesus Christ's holy institution, in re- 
“ membrance of his death and passion, may be partakers of 
44 his most blessed body and blood/’ 9 Here we see is a 
simple reference to our Saviour’s holy institution* The ac¬ 
count of that institution, as well as of the event open which 
it is founded, is contained in the former £art of the prayer, 
in which also 44 the whole congregation is supposed to join," 
and which therefore should not have been omitted, if the 
bishop had meant to give us the real and entire sense of our 
church in this office of her's.*—It runs thus; 44 Almighty 

44 God, who of thy tender mercy didst give thine only be* 
gotten Son , Jesus Christ , to suffer death upon the cross for 
* 4 our redemption , uho made there, by his me oblation of him* 
44 self once offered , a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, 
44 oblation, and satisfaction, for the sins of the whole world ; 
44 and did institute, and in his holy gospel command us to con • 
44 tinue a perpetual manory of that, his precious deaths until 
44 his coming again. Hear us,” &c. as above. I may now 
ask if these are common omissions, or if they could have 
taken place without design. I will say further, that had the 
whole of this exhortation and prayer been thus set out, it 
would not have been easy, nay, not possible to apply thi9 
office of our chnrch to the authors notion of the Sacrament 
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being a mere remembrance of Christ’s death in general, when 
that death is here so specially set forth as a full,. perfect, and 
sufficient sacrifice for him ; nay, further, when the Sacrament 
itself is declared to be a 44 pledge of our Saviour’s love, to 
44 our great and endless comfort.’’ Nor could the author 
have ventured to speak of Christ simply as 44 sent from God, 
if he had thus stated him to be one of the persons of the 
godhead, and 44 both God and man,*' thus 44 humbling him- 
44 self, to the death upon the cross for ns, miserable sinners,” 
Ac. Had these expressions been brought forward as they 
ought, it would have been a task too hard even for the bi- 
shop’s abilities to keep out of sight the doctrine of our church, 
as more distinctly expressed in her catechism, that this sa¬ 
crament, as well as the other, is 44 a means whereby we re- 
44 ceive inward and^ spiritual grace, and a pledge to assure us 
44 thereof.” If I shall be told that the bishop only professes 
to apply this office to what he had before laid down, and to 
adopt it for the use of such as joined in that rite, according 
to his notions', I must still protest against such application 
or adaptation, as being a process by which the Scriptures 
might be made to speak even the language of atheism ; as in 
the well known case of a man’s citing 44 there is no God,” 
which is hardly a more gross mutilation and perversion of 
holy writ, than the present case is of our liturgy. I hope 
that I shall stand excused for having discussed this point so 
much at large. It was this instance of bad faith, as I con¬ 
ceive it to be, which first decided my opinion about bishop 
Hoadly. It must be recollected too that at this day, with 
many persons, the 44 Plain Account” passes for not only a 
harmless, but a useful and edifying book. Every thing in¬ 
deed which contributes to set the character of bishop Hoadly 
in its proper light, is of great importance, as he is an autho* 
rity mainly relied on by all who stand in opposition to the 
church. The Bangorian controversy forms an epoch in our 
ecclesiastical history. One great effect which it produce4 
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lias been the reducing our convocation to a mere Cypher hr 
practice. And of this we are reminded in newspapers and 
magazines, as often as the occasion recurs, always with a : 
compliment to the memory of the enlightened prelate, who is' 
held forth as the author of this blessing. 


B. 

(See p. 35.) 

We are now told that the Essay on Spirit was not written 
by bishop Clayton, but u by a young clergyman in his 
“ diocese, who shewed the manuscript to his Lordship, and 
ic for reasons which may easily be conceived, expressed his 
cc fear of venturing to print it in his own name. The 
“ bishop, with that romantic generosity which marked his 
u character, took the matter upon himself, 1 ' &c. Biogr. 
Brit, new ed. art. Clayton. This, it is evident, makes no 
difference as to the substance of the case. In note A. of that 
article, the reader will find an account of the controversy to 
which this pamphlet gave rise, with such an opinion upon- 
the result as might well be expected from the declared prin¬ 
ciples of the editor. Bigotry is of course imputed to all the. 
opponents of the essay, with the single exception of Dr. 
llandolph. The conclusion is, however, not very different 
from what I have expressed elsewhere; and shew s that the 
effects produced by this author were not in the end consi¬ 
derable. u Upon the whole,” Dr. Kippis says, “ the Essay 
« on Spirit, and the tracts on the same side of the question; 
“ were the means of diffusing the Arian opinions, which 
“ opinions, however, are now on the decline; many Unitarian 
“ Christians tending fast to the opinions of Socinus.’’ Upon , 
this essay I cannot help mentioning one observation which, 
strupk me, before I knew that it had already been made by Mr. 
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Jone*. The May lit takes the definition of spirit with which 
he opens his work, and on which he builds, from Spinosa, a 
professed Atheist. A hopeful authority it must be admitted 
for a Christian dirine to rest npon: not as an argimcntvm ad 
homincm , in which case^re may well turn the words of unbe¬ 
lievers npon them, but as the corner stone of his system. 

But, whoever was the author of the essay on spirit, as 
bishop Clayton did not stop there, but proceeded to other 
publications in which he expressly contradicted the doctrines 
of our church, measures were taken towards a legal prosecu¬ 
tion of his lordship, and a day actually fixed for a meeting of 
the Irish prelates at the house of the primate. u A censure,** 
We are told, ci was certain, and deprivation was apprehended/ 
In the mein time the bi6hop died of a nervous fever. This 
intended proceeding is characterized by Dr. Kippisas a“per- 
iC secution,** and George the 2d is said to have disgraced him. 
self by giving it his countenance. It is added as an aggra¬ 
vation that the bishop of Clogher was u distinguished above 

Several of his brethren both by his abilities and virtues,*’ 
and in particular that he was superior to the primate (Stone) 
ift those respects. 

Upon this I must remark, first, that it is indeed no un¬ 
common idea, but in my opinion a very pernicious one, that 
genius and talents Carry with them their own excuse for what¬ 
ever irregularities or offences a man may commit against reli¬ 
gion or morality. Whereas I have always considered it to 
be the language of Scripture, as well as of common sense, 
that such persons arc only the more guilty in proportion as 
they are more highly endowed. u To whom much is given, 
<c of him much shall be required/* If therefore it were al¬ 
lowed that bishop Clayton was that man of transcendant 
abilities and virtue^, still it could form no reason Why any 
deviations of his from the paths of duty should not be noticed 
or animadverted upon, well as those of inferior men: nay, 
that this should be done by men inferior to him in many re¬ 
spects. Secondly^ I must say that it is a perfect abuse of 
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terms to tall this proceeding against the prelate in question by 
the name of “ persecution.” And it seems to me the mom 
requisite to combat this position, because 1 find it elsewhere, 
in effect if not in terms, promulgated by this Tory Dr. Kippis 
under the authority of-a learned prelate of our church, now 
living. In the Life of Dr. Lardner, the present bishop of 
Landaff is quoted as saying, “ Newton and Locke were es« 
“ teemed Socinians, Lardner was an avowed one: Clarke 
“ and Whiston were declared Arians: Bull and Waterland 
Ci were professed Athanasians.” (Surely a bishop of our 
church could not have written this: Bull’s doctrine, I thought 
was professedly built, after the Scripture, upon the ante-nw 
cene fathers. But to go on with the quotation.) “ Who 
“ will take upon him to say that these men were not eqnal 
“ to each other in probity and scriptural knowledge ? And 
“ if that be admitted, surely we ought to learn no other 
“ lesson from the diversity of their opinions, except that of 
“ perfect moderation and goodwill towards all those who 
“ happen to differ from ourselves. We ought to entertain 
€i no other wish but that every man may bo allowed without 
“ loss of fame or of fortune, tt sentire quot velit tt qua sen- 
“ tiat dicere Life of Lardoer, prefixed to his Works, p« 
ci. Perfect moderation and goodwill towards all men is cer¬ 
tainly what every Christian, and I trust churchmen as well as 
others, should and do practice. But what is insinuated goes 
much farther. It is evidently meant to condemn all such 
proceedings as were instituted against Clarke, Hoadly, and 
Clayton. Now, first, as to the loss of u fame.” Every one 
kqows that neither Dr. Clarke’s, nor Hoadly’s, nor Clayton’s 
reputation was hurt by the proceedings which were had or 
prepared against them. Every man, and particularly every 
thinking man still has, as he would otherwise have had, hi* 
own opinion as to their doctrine and abilities. They were 
only brought more forward by the prosecution. Indeed we 
must be aware that vain men have often even courted perse¬ 
cution for the sake of the fame or notoriety with which it if 
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always attended. Secondly, as to a fortune, ” taking it as I 
must do, that here, as in the Biographia Britannica, the loss of 
preferment is meant, for it is clear that in no other way nan 
a man’s fortune be hurt in these days by his real or supposed 
heterodoxy ; as to that point, I say, the proposition is still 
more unfounded. I deny that the suspending or depriving a 
man who publicly preaches or writes contrary to the doctrine 
of the church in which he is authorized to officiate, can be called 
persecution,” or even that the loss of stipend which may en¬ 
sue can fairly be called a “ loss of” the individual's “ fortune.” 
The proceeding is not meant, if rightly understood and 
instituted, for punishment; but in order that a trust, a sacred 
trust, may be taken from hands either incompetent or unwil¬ 
ling to discharge It, and transferred to such as are more com¬ 
petent or willing to execute that task. The doctrines of the 
trinity, and of the proper atonement of Christ are, as our 
church holds, the main and fundamental points of Chris¬ 
tianity. Whoever takes preferment, takes it upon the solemn 
and special trust and confidence that he will maintain those 
doctrines. When a man finds himself unable from error, or 
from what he thinks a greater degree'of light breaking in upon 
him, to discharge that trust; when he thus feels himself bound 
to act in opposition to engagements which he has so delibe¬ 
rately contracted, what should be his conduct ? Should he not 
himself retire from the situation of which he cart no longer 
fulfil the duties ? And, if he will not of himself do that 
which is so obviously right and just, sfiall he not be compelled 
to the performance of this act of justice? Or shall the flock 
be left in prey to one who, if our belief be true, is, in respect 
of them, no better than a wolf? Surely, at least as long as a 
church is allowed to subsist, she should be allowed also to 
require from those whom she sends forth that they shall do 
her faithful service. As to the “loss of fortune” to the in¬ 
dividual, it is no more than what happens to every man who 
has chosen for himself a line of life which by subsequent 
events, no matter whether of his own or of others producing. 
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he is rendered incapable of pursuing. And this, I trust, may 
serve also as an answer (in addition to those of Mr. Nares and 
others) to the, most extraordinary pretensions of Mr. Stone, 
advanced in his late publications, as well as his very indecent 
attack upon his diocesan for only doing that which the bishop 
was most conscientiously bound to do. 


c. 

(See p. 40.) 

That I am not calumniating, nor even mistaken in what 
I have here stated, I am enabled to produce a notable testi¬ 
mony from the pen of these gentlemen themselves, who are 
so well known under the title of evangelical preachers. In 
the Christian Observer for October last (18C7) a publication 
which is understood to be conducted by the principal men of 
note in that party, at page 663, I have found the following 
description of themselves, which so much agrees with what I 
have said, that, had not my sermons been preached in the 
March preceding, I might have been suspected of having 
even borrowed my account from them. After giving what 
they call a summary of the state of the Christian church from 
the Reformation, to which I certainly should not implicitly 
subscribe, they come to the period in question, of which .they 
thus speak : 44 In this state things remained till the appearance 
44 Wesley and Whitfield. When they arose, their superior 
44 talents/’ (some of us might not admit this superiority without 
Qualifying it in many important points; but let that pass) 
44 zeal and incaution naturally still more alarmed the church. 
44 The old cry * of puritanism revived under another name; 
44 and many excesses on the part of the new religionists seemed 
f 4 to justify the hostility which was excited against them. 
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“ Nor was this the only influence their movements had upon 
u the church. Their 2 eal, thank God, was contagious. It 
“ communicated itself at first to some members of the estab- 
€C lishment (whose number has since greatly increased) who, 
“ without sanctioning the irregularities or the schism of these 
“ two eminent characters, entered like them upon the apos. 
6( tolic career,*’ (which, it seems, they did not when they 
received ordination from the church) u of proclaiming loudly 
t( the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, and pressing others 
<c into the service of their crucified Redeemer.” (They for¬ 
get here to specify those peculiarities by which they have 
been really distinguished from their brethren, their attach¬ 
ment to the doctrines of Calvin.) These men have thus sprung 
up burning and shining lights in the “ deadness and coldness 
u of the night of religion.” (Which deadness and coldness 
we must of course impute to the great mass of their brethren, 
the more sober part of the established church.) u Forming 
u no sect,” {Indeed! what then did Mr. Overton mean by 
his u true churchmen ascertained?” What do these gentlemen 
themselves mean by the denomination which they so often nse 
of u evangelical clergy?”) ct betraying no self-interested 
“ views, preserving in the heart of an old establishment the 
u vigour of youth; winning separatists to the church by 
shewing them how pure she might be; giving to all who 
u love their Lord the right hand of charity,” (that is, encou¬ 
raging those sectaries, who as they state it elsewhere, (p. 676) 
tc have no objection to give their attendance at church, when 
f* a preacher who is true to the church principles, according 
u to their construction of them, Is in the pulpit.*) u drying 
up the sources of schism; passing through good report, 
IC and through evil report; they exhibit a beacon to warn 
“ the unwary, to console the friends and alarm the enemies 
of Christ. They go on conquering, and, we hope, to con. 
“ quer, till all opposition to vital religion and sound morality 
shall be subdued/’ 

It is the opinion of some persons that in fifty, nay, in 
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twenty years, the Methodists will prescribe what sort of go- 
Veminent there shall be in the church. I cannot but conceive 
that it is to some such conquest that the latter part of this 
paragraph alludes. These gentlemen will say indeed that they 
mean only a conquest over vice and irreligion: but this is the 
object of their calumniated brethren of the church as well as 
theirs. Besides there are cant words which are peculiarly 
useful in discovering men’s intentions. Such in this case b the 
term 6i vital religion/’ which though it be a perfectly good 
expression in itself, and as originally applied, has been much 
more often used of late for the purpose of drawing invidious 
contrasts, than for real edification. What is said above of 
u drying up the sources of schism,” may be better understood 
by adverting to what follows: and it will be seen that it is 
by joining with partial separatists, that is by giving up in 
some degree the establishment, that they expect (very foolishly 
indeed if they have really any such expectation) to (i dry up 
the sources of schism.” u Strange as it may seem,” they 
go on^ u a large part of the establishment refuse to make any 
distinction between this crass of men and the separatists, 
“ to whose increase in fact these persons alone oppose any 
Ci effectual barriers ; and even the vagrant enthusiast (What 
will Messrs, the Wesleyan Methodists say to this sort of lan. 
guage ?) disowned alike by pious churchmen and sober dis- 
“ sidents, who from a tub twangs his spiritual nonsense to a 
C( company of deluded followers, is confounded by the blind. 
“ ness of their prejudice with the person who has commanded 
° t listening senates and emancipated a quarter of the globe.” 
Saying nothing of the fulsomeness as well as falsehood of this 
panegyric on Mr. Wilberforce, observing only that these 
saints (as they give themselves out to be) can occasionally deal 
in flattery ; leaving it with the very modest eulogium which 
they had before pronounced upon themselves; I shall only 
remark that Mr. Wilberforce is a partial separatist; I say, at 
least a partial separatist; for if he be not greatly belied, he 
is even more connected with dissenters than with churchmen: 
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Lwill add too with that class of dissenters who follow the tenets 
of Calvin, who tread in the steps of Whitfield rather than of 
Wesley. It is clear then that this mail whom they bring for¬ 
ward as the leader of their host, as deserving of the highest 
praise, is a man whom all antiquity would have branded as a 
schismatic; one too of that description of men whom they 
themselves adduce (in effect, if not in terms,) as being most 
likely to bring about the destruction of the church. For thus 
m a'subsequent article (p. 677.) they express themselves* 
After giving a hint about the negligence of the regular clergy, 
they say, 66 The subject however of the increase of dissenters, 
u or rather of Methodists, and of half-separatists from the 
iC church (for the chief increase is of this kind) of men whose 
Cc qualified secession undoubtedly may lead to very important 
“ consequences to the establishment , cannot be properly dis- 
cussed Unless it be viewed on every side. The diffusion of 
u knowledge of every kind, the more free exercise of private 
Ci judgment, the increased severity with which men are now 
u disposed to judge their superiors both ecclesiastical and 
(6 civil, the diminution of the gfcneral reverence for what is 
ancient, conspire perhaps with other causes to set men free 
“ from that strict allegiance which they formerly considered 
<c to be due to the church.” Such is the opinion which they 
have of partial separatists; such, also, as it appears further 
from this passage, is the mild and philosophical indifference 
with which the breach of church communion is by these evan¬ 
gelical gentlemen contemplated and disposed of! Let the 
reader now seriously consider these passages, in which, as it 
seems to me, the views of the sect have somewhat unguardedly 
been brought forward, and he will not think that I have gone 
too far when I have stated that the existence of such a body 
of toen as those who style themselves the evangelical clergy has 
proved an encouragement to schism. 
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D. 

(See p. 53.) 

At the time when I preached this sermon I did not imagine* 
that even before it could reach the press I should by anticipa¬ 
tion actually receive this answer under the form of a sweeping 
condemnation of not me only but of all the sober members of 
the chureh of England. And it is made more pointed by the 
revival of an old and obsolete name in order to cast bdium 
upon all those who are disposed with seriousness and with 
earnestness to maintain our present ecclesiastical establishment. 
We are therefore described as men attached to the “High 
u church school 2 ” as if there were now such parties in the 
church as high church and low church. The latter, as every 
one knows, lias for many years disappeared : it did not flou¬ 
rish greatly even in the days of Hoadly, and seems to have 
expired with archdeacon Blackburne. It could never in 
fact be in high repute; for it must always have borne the 
appearance of hollowness and treachery. What remained of 
it from the last-mentioned period with more consistency and 
manliness merged itself in the dissenting interest and pro¬ 
fessions. All who from that time are or have been of the 
church (with a very few exceptions, such as cannot constitute 
a party) are and have been content to be really and bon&fide 
of the church, without disputing or undermining either her 
faith or discipline. If * indeed the self-called evangelical 
clergy mean to take to themselves the denomination of low 
church (as from this article there is some appearance of such 
an intention) let them declare it; let the point be ascertained, 
and in that case there may be some reason for the distinction. 
But, I repeat, for several years past, we have been accus¬ 
tomed to hear of only churchmen and dissenters. Let those 
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who will, revive the amphibious brood, but let it be done 
openly. Under what'class the writer of the article to which 
1 allude means to range himself, may indeed admit of a doubt. 
From the bustle which he makes about philosophy, I should 
'Suspect him to be of the description mentioned by St. Paul, 
as walking u after the elements of the world, and not after 
u Christ.” The passage of which I am speaking is found in 
the Christian Observer (the publication before mentioned as 
speaking authoritatively the language of the church Metho¬ 
dists) in the number for May last (1807) at page 318. The 
writer there, in accounting for the conduct of certain persons 
i6 attached to the high church school, who,” as he pretends, 
have shewn great apathy respecting the abolition of the 
u slave trade,” (another evil report to which the poor church 
of England men are, it seems, to be exposed) thus gives his 
opinion; or rather that of his fellows as well as his own; for 
he is speaking in the character of a reviewer, and quite 
ex cathtdrd. u We,” says he, “ have always thought the whole 
u of the high church system to be rather defective than erro- 
^ neous; and unless we mistake, most of its defects will be 
a found to grow, not unnaturally, out of certain prevailing 
“ qualities in the moral and intellectual character of that 
iC school. The principals among the class of religionists just 
u mentioned are in general men of vigorous understandings, 
iC and not unfrequently well skilled in ancient learning; but 
u they rarely cultivate those habits of free and discursive 
46 inquiry which wc call philosophical, and are therefore fll 
“ read in human nature, and ignorant of moral and political 
science. In their tempers also, though not deficient in 
many great and masculine qualities, they will often be 
“ found rather harsh and arbitrary, not sufficiently diffident 
u of themselves, or compassionate towards their fellow crea- 
<c tures.” From this agreeable compound of personal cha* 
racter the writer dednecs the peculiar creed which he ascribes 
to the persons iu question. “ They consider,” he says, 
“ (rod’s govefft&eat as regal than parental. The sy*. 
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“ tern is made up altogether of submission and injunction. 

“ The objects for effecting which certain regulations were 
“ imposed, and the nature of the submission exacted are never 
<c inquired into. The behests of the Almighty under the 
“ law and the gospel, to the Jew and the Christian, are placed 
€c on the same" level(If they are, it is because the Scrip¬ 
ture makes no distinction between them, and only so far as 
tiie former are not superseded; because also such is the doc¬ 
trine of our church even as it is expressed in her seventh arti¬ 
cle) u and many among the high churchmen deem themselves 
66 morally obliged to read with equal complacency the precept 
delivered by Samuel to Saul, 4 Go smite the Amalekites,* 
a and the legacy of peace which our blessed Master bequeath- 
ic ed to his disciples/' And lower down it is stated that as a 
Consequence of these principles, the following effect is pro¬ 
duced on the minds of those persons. 66 If slavery is men- 
** tioned in the Old Testament without being condemned, it 
u becomes almost an article of faith that it cannot deserve 
u condemnation. To be wiser than God is presumption ; 
u and thus that blessed religion which offers to her sons 
* c spiritual liberty 'as their richest inheritance, and which 
u by a silent influence has established social freedom, is 
made auxiliary to the defence not only of slavery but of a 
16 traffic in slaves infinitely more wicked and detestable than 
xt the worst form of bondage which the world has yet wit. 

nessed." Here first observing that, according to these me® 
-themselves, it is spiritual wisdom only that is promised in 
acripture, I may be allowed to pause; I may be permitted to 
ask who these men are that charge the “ high church school*’ 
with this want of common feeling? Why, forsooth, men who 
have over and over again intimated their opinion that the 
doctrine of our articles is Calvinistic: who have told us that 
.Mr. Overton, when vindicating Mr. Romaine and Dr. 
Hawker, and persons thinking like Mr. Romaine and Dr, 
Hawker, has fully established this point; who themselves 
profess to be Calvinistic ^ who therefore if they be consistent, 
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can, with perfect complacency, contemplate the u horrtbik 
u dccretum” which has, according to them, from the begin* 
ning, without any consideration of what might be their efforts 
^o serve God, doomed the far greater part of mankind to 
inevitable perdition! Who as to themselves, with a reasonable 
share of that confidence which they impute to us, have decided 
that they are of the number of the elect* These are the men 
who are to teach us humanity, meekness, and liberality; who 
are to complain of the harshness and arrogance of their more 
regular brethren. What have we not heard, and what may 
we not believe of the unfeelingness and obduracy with which 
these men, or at least the more ignorant members of their sect* 
are wont to look down upon and arraign those whom they 
consider as the “ perdita massa ?” On the other hand the 
high church men (if the word must be used) have been always 
considered as leaning to Arrainianism. Charity, therefore* 
whether in thought or deed, occupies a much more prominent 
part in their creed than in that of their detractors. All their 
habits in fact give the lie to the imputation here cast upon 
them. Where indeed did this critic discover among them that 
ignorance of mankind, and that want of philosophy; if by 
philosophy be meant only that proper and fair use of reason 
which Christianity both warrants and requires ? Did he find 
It in the chief opponents of Hoadly ? In either of the two 
Sherlocks, father or son ? Did he find it in Seeker, who was 
particularly an object of attack to Blackburne, on account 
of his supposed high church principles ? Where are the com* 
siderable characters, living or dead, upon whom he can fix 
this notable charge of ignorance and bigotry ? Indeed, I 
thought that the appearance of those great apostles Messrs. 
Wesley and Whitfield, had only been called for, and was 
become salutary and edifying, most pointedly because of tfae 
too great predominance of this philosophizing spirit among 
the divines of our churchy from the excess of liberality which 
before these times prevailed ; nay, I think the reader will see 
this plainly enough declared in this very publication, at the 
pages referred to in the preceding note. 
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1 We might indeed wonder not only upon what the accusa* 
tion is founded, but why it is brought forward, if the purpose 
were not so expressly disclosed. It seems then that upon this 
same high church, that is, upon the real church of England, 
is to be cast the odium of being aij enemy to liberty : nod this 
from not having taken a part in the opinion of these gentle* 
men sufficiently active in the abolition of the slave trade, 
This too, I suppose, will form a principal feature in her con* 
demnation, when the time shall come for her overthrow to be 
completed. This is a charge however, to which she will not 
plead guilty ; nay, which she will repel with indignation^ 
Her true sons are as averse to every sort of slavery; are as 
-little arbitrary in their principles as any men alive : I might 
add (according to the well known saying of a Frenchman, 
Qui d\t Vemocrate , dit tiran) more than the sectaries who 
defame them. But the fact is simply this : the dissenters, 
including the church Methodists, treated the abolition qf the 
§lave trade as a party question; they made a point of sup¬ 
porting it in a body, and therefore were or appeared to bo 
unanimous upon the subject, The real churchmen, besides 
that, as being the more numerous body, they were not so 
likely to unite in any case, did not so treat it, nor made any 
such point. Every man therefore acting and thinking accord, 
ing to the particular bent of his mind, or as circumstances, 
might influence his judgment, the consequence was that not 
only they were divided in opinion, but held different shades 
of opinion. Many were most decided abolitionists, while 
others hesitated. This is what would have happened among 
the dissenters also, if the free range which they are wont to 
give to their ideas had not been repressed hy the consideration 
above stated. What indeed might be the differences of opinion 
thus entertained by those who were oontent to thinly for 
themselves it is needless now to. inquire : only I will mention 
that some might and did think that it might be as well if the 
flare trade were only regulated ; and the abolition of it should 
pot precede but follow the abolition of slavery. Why sach an 
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idfca was not more generally entertained may btf ehsify enough 
accounted for, Of slavery it is universally, dralrtiost univer- 
•fitly agreed, that tlie abolition must be gradual. 44 Every well 
€i informed abolitionist,” says this same critic (Christ Obseft*. 
lib. supr. p. 327) 44 deprecates an immediate emancipation as 
u sinperely as the most prejudiced colonist.” IIow indeed 
was slavery abolished among the primitive Christians ? How 
was villeinage made to disappear in this country ? But raea- 
fures which are only to operate gradually could, as it is evi*** 
dent, leave no present harvest of popularity, of fame, or 1 ©#: 
influence to be reaped by the authors of them. Their wisu 
dom could only be proved, and their merit ascertained by 
time: that; too, at a period when they would have ceased 
to be in the contemplation of any but the sober and reflecting 1 
part of mankind. They could not therefore have given cur* 
rency to any such flights as those which I have mentioned iir' 
the preceding note respecting Mr. Wilberforce. -Why I sakf 
that the compliment there paid to that gentleman was both 1 
false and fulsome, the reader may now see; for, first, it was' 
not Mr. Wilberforce that 44 drew listening senates,” but Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Pitt. And, secondly, neither Mr. Pitt nor Mr, 
fox, nor Mr. Wilberforce, nor, I will add, Mr. Clarkson, 
|lave 44 emancipated” any 44 quarter of the globe.” - What 
measures will now be taken for the abolition of slavery itself 
remains a question. It may be a question also whether the 
abolition of the slave trade will or will not contribute to the 
farthering of this more important abolition. That both ques* 
Hons may be resolved in the way most favourable to liberty r 
and most conducive to the eternal as well as temporal welfare 
of the negroes, is, P am sure, the sincere wish of every true 
member of the church of England; We wish too that what., 
ever may be attempted may be carried on under the auspice9 
of government itself; more especially the providing for the 
religious instruction of the slaves and their admission to ail the 
benefits of the Christian covenant. We wish it, because 
these are duties undoubtedly incumbent upon eyery govern- 
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ihent, and because thus-only will be obviated the complaint* 
made, whether justly or falsely, that unsound doctrines arn 
instilled into the minds of the catechumens, and ideas of in* 
Subordination conveyed, together with the great truths of 
Christianity. This is what I am well aware will not be unU 
versally approved of. There are, I am afraid, persons who 
do not like even a good thing the better for being done re* 
gularly* and according to established order. They know, 
and we know, that when any object is left to be accom¬ 
plished by irregular exertion, a much wider field is opened to 
the gratification of individual ambition and vanity. One 
measure only I will venture to point out, as being every way 
of importance. It should somehow or other be established 
as a law, that in all transfers of property the families of 
slaves should not' be separated : that the parent should not 
be taken from the child, nor the husband from the wife. 
Without some such provision it is evident that (setting aside 
the misery which it produces), neither conjugal fidelity, nor 
the proper education of infants, can be looked for. 

But, since it bas been thus brought forward, let me 
be allowed to say a word or two more respecting this same 
w high church schoolthe rather, as it may serve to 
ascertain the principles of these gentlemen who appear as 
its opponents, who would thus revive the party of Hoadly and 
of Blackburne, We deem then (it may be said) too 
highly of episcopacy; we consider it as of divine institution,, 
and therefore not to be departed from. Certainly we do 
think that it is not to be departed from without such a neces¬ 
sity as docs not exist in this kingdom; and we, leave it to 
those churches abroad who have made the departure to jus¬ 
tify themselves, as to them may seem best. But we deem 
also very highly of the priesthood. We do so; but we do it 
not on account of the priests themselves, but on account of 
the ministry which is entrusted to them, and to them only* 
and from which such advantages are derived to the people at 
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large. We look upon them, as the ambassadors of Christ 
duly commissioned, and we conceive that the benefits which 
are to be derived from a participation of the Sacraments will 
be more certainly, if not then only obtained, when adminis¬ 
tered by those who are thus duly commissioned. Now I am 
afraid that in both these points we shall not be supported by 
our (so called) evangelical brethren any more than by the dis¬ 
senters. They are, as they tell us, indifferent about forms: 
they are for the substance; for vital religion, wherever they 
fan find it. u Vital religion’’ is to them what ( ( sincerity*' 
was to Hoadly. It supplies all defects. The misfortune is, 
that both the one and the other are qualities of which God 
only can judge, and as to which a man may easily deceive 
himself. It is therefore as unwise as it is unwarrantable to 
sacrifice that which they choose to call forms, but which, if it 
be commanded, must be something essential, to the alleged 
greater facility of obtaining that which no than can ever be 
sure that he has found; which at least may as well be ob¬ 
tained (we say much better) in the regular way, as by irre¬ 
gular means ; in the church as out of the church. As to the 
sacraments also, the evangelical clergy seem in their- ideas to 
fall very short of the doctrine contained in our liturgy and 
articles. They will not allow that regeneration takes place 
in baptism; and consequently do not assent to the rubric, 
which declared that “ children which are baptized, dying 
u before they commit actual sin, are undoubtedly saved.*’ 
f suspect toothat there is the same deficiency in respect of 
the other sacrament. I suspect it, as well from the general 
tenor of their language, as from observations of my own. 
But as one proof of this, I will venture to adduce what has 
lately happened in the East Indies,'in the case of certain 
evangelical preachers, and under the auspices of certain 
evangelical rulers ; for of this description, it is generally un¬ 
derstood, are the present leading directors of the company. 
It will not be objected that this is a distant quarter of the 
globe, for at this moment the attention of the religious part 
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of the nation.is particularly directed to that country. And 
it will be remembered that all which pisses there is under the 
control of governors here at home. The facts which I al¬ 
lude to are these. One of the oldest chaplains it Calcutta 
is, and has been for several years past, in the habit of admi¬ 
nistering the communion, though confessedly only in deacon’s 
orders: and I am told that it is even doubtful if he hag any 
ordination at all. He justifies himself by saying that he has a 
call: and, as I am assured, holds all'ecclesiastical authority 
and power to be useless; He is further stated to me as 
preaching antinomian, that is, high Calvihistic doctrines, 
la all this he is supported by several of his brethren, one of 
them a man of some note, and particularly by four of those 
who have been lately sent sent out; The same thing took 
place at Madras. Dr. Ker, the senior chaplain (the same 
gentleman who was formerly chaplain at St. Helena), did 
also, when only in deacon’s orders, administer the sacrament. 
Representations on the subject have been transmitted from 
both presidencies, but, as far as appears, without effect. And 
oue of the other chaplains having remonstrated against Dr. 
Kcrs irregularities, has, on that account, suffered something 
very" like persecution, and is now in England endeavouring 
tq procure redress. Such is the state of the church in India, 
while men are disputing whether any or what sort of mis¬ 
sionaries shall be sent thither. It should seem that while there 
this total disregard of religious order and edification, while 
the sacraments of Christ are thus (speaking according to thf 
sense of our church) profaned, missionaries may preach, but 
conversions will hardly follow* It is time indeed that* go¬ 
vernment should seriously attend to the supplying of the 
religious wants both of Europeans, and of natives, in that 
country. I myself believe that the latter would gladly re* 
ceive the truth, if it were properly proposed to them, and 
recommended by the example of those to whom they are in 
the habit of looking up as to their superiors. But whatever 
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may be the case with regard to them, surely, at least, our 
own worship ought to be pure and regular. Surely some 
check should be interposed to prevent a contempt of estab. 
lished order in those who appoint to such situations. If no 
care be taken to ascertain the qualifications of the chaplains 
sent out, the pulpits of Calcutta and of Fort St. George may 
as well be filled by professed sectaries, as by churchmen of 
this description. 

Let it not be supposed that I have gone too far in the 
several discussions which I have here entered into. I have 
touched upon nothing but what materially concerns the credit 
of our national church. What I have said respecting the 
sacraments, both here, and in note A. is every way material 
to the subject of these Lectures. If the sacraments have been 
instituted by Christ himself, as special means or instruments 
of grace ; and if further he have, as we contend, appointed a 
particular description of men to be u dispensers of those 
to mysteries,” it must necessarily be a strong argument for 
abiding iu communion with the established church, if in her 
most assuredly, perhaps, as we also contend, solely are found 
those ministers and dispensers, and, of course, those special 
means of grace. 

The reader may observe farther the notable consistency-of 
these editors of the Christian Observer ; according to whom 
we are at one moment to be tied down to the strictest notions 
of justification by faith alone, and at another be invited to 
launch out into the wildest regions of discursive philosophy. . ' 

Nor let any man imagine that the publications which I 
have quoted, and upon which I hate reasoned, are too insig¬ 
nificant to deserve sq much notice. It was many years ago 
that somebody observed that “ learning seemed to be retiring 
tc to dictionary-makers, and compilers of magazines,” and 
surely this is much more true of the present times. Every 
man must see how greatly the editors of magazines and re¬ 
views, nay, and of newspapers, contribute to form the pub- 
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lie opinion: and what numbers there are who hardly read 
any thing else, and who trust to no other guides. But, 
further, the magazines which I have quoted are the declared 
oracles of their respective sects, and actually dispense among 
the members at large those flowers of learning, as well as of 
piety, which it is the appointed task of their most able and 
approved teachers to collect. We have indeed no other 
equally authorised and authentic repository of their tenets, 
whether religious or political. 


E. 

(See p. 178, n. 24.) 

Extract from the 13th chapter of the 2d book of Cardinal 
de Cusa de Concordant^ Catholic!. (See his works, printed 
at Basil, 1565, p. 726 ; or Schardius’s Collection de Juris., 
dictione, &c. Basil, 1566, p. 528.) 44 Sed pro investigando 

44 veritatem illius, an scilicet de jure positivo omnes prelati 
44 inferiores papa, derivative scilicet ab ipso papa jurisdic- 
44 tionem habeant, ut notent doct. in c. quae ab ecclesiarum, 
44 praesertim dominus fr. 3. Oportet primo, si hoc verum 
44 foret, Petrura aliquod a Christo singularitatis recepisse, et 
44 papam in hoc successorem esse. Sed scimus, quod Petrus 
44 nihil plus potestatis a Christo recepit aliis apostolis. 21 
44 distinct, in novo. 24. q. 1. loquitur. Nihil enim dictum 
44 est ad Petrum quod aliis dictum non sit. Nonne sicut 
44 Petro dictum sit quodcunque ligaveris supra terram : ita 
44 aliis, quodcunque ligaveritis ? et quanquam Petro dictum 
44 est Tu es Petru9 et super hanc petram : tamen per petram 
44 Christum, quern confessus est, intelligimus. Et si Petrus 
44 per petram tanquam lapis fundamenti ecclesiae intelligi de- 
* 4 beret: tunc secundum sanctum Hieronymum ita similiter 
44 alii apostoli fuerunt lapides fundamenti ecclesise. D# quibus 
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